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General  Introduction 


The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Work  of  the  Modern  School. 


No  part  of  the  machinery  of  education  provokes  as  much  dis- 
cussion in  these  days  as  the  ' '  Programme  of  Studies. ' '  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of  school  authorities,  gener- 
ally, the  course  of  study  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  process 
of  education.  To  question  the  inclusion  of  a  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum, or  the  content  of  the  course  in  any  subject,  is  to  raise  at 
once  the  question  of  aims  and  objectives  in  the  whole  educational 
scheme.  An  attempt  to  revise  a  curriculum  or  to  re-write  a  course 
of  study  always  results  in  at  least  a  re-examination  of  the  ends  be- 
ing sought  through  this  instrumentality.  Assuming  that  the  only 
source  of  material  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  is  in  the  results 
obtained  by  the  race  in  its  attempt  to  solve  its  problems  up  to  this 
moment  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  the  exact  nature  of  any 
curriculum  is  the  result  of  somebody's  attempt  to  make  a  selection 
from  the  great  body  of  race  experience.  Intelligent  selection  can 
be  made  only  when  intentional,  definite  and  well  defined  purposes 
are  clearly  in  mind. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  curriculum  to  put  children  in  pos- 
session of  their  great  intellectual  heritage.  This  can  be  best  in- 
terpreted to  the  child  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the 
solutions  of  its  various  problems  which  the  race  has  devised  up  to 
the  present  moment.  It  must,  however,  do  more  than  this.  Not 
only  must  the  child  be  made  acquainted  with  the  steps  by  which 
we  have  won  our  present  position,  but  he  must  be  assisted  to  an 
intelligent  participation  in  the  various  activities  inevitable  to  our 
present  social  organization.  Selection  of  desirable  experiences 
must  be  made  from  all  the  possible  activities  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  everyday  life  of  the  child.  Thus,  many  types  of  ex- 
perience valuable  in  themselves  must  be  passed  by,  simply  because 
there  are  others  more  universally  desirable.  Conscious  curriculum- 
making  implies  the  intentional  selection  of  material  and  activities 
which,  together,  will  result  in  desirable  changes  in  behavior  and 
the  development  of  wholesome  attitudes  and  ideals.  Such  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  course  has  been  written. 

In  general  the  thought  has  been  that  the  Course  of  Study  must 
be  a  definite  handbook  and  guide  to  the  teacher  in  interpreting 
the  various  subjects.  The  authors  were  urged  to  organize  and  write 
their  courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  inspiration  to  the  teachers 
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as  they  used  them.  To  this  end  not  only  has  the  general  scope  of 
the  work  been  clearly  indicated  in  each  case,  but  the  ends  to  be 
sought  have  been  set  forth  in  considerable  detail,  and  suggestions 
included  as  to  how  material  and  experiences  may  be  consciously 
used  in  the  development  of  desirable  habits.  Where  possible, 
standards  of  achievement  have  been  included  for  the  guidance  of 
the  teachers,  and  minimum  requirements  set  down.  Methods  and 
procedures  of  proven  worth  have  been  recommended,  and  refer- 
ences both  as  to  pedagogical  and  subject  matter  helps  have  been 
supplied,  in  order  that  the  teacher's  task  of  teaching  well  so  many 
subjects  may  be  lightened. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  "Programme  of  Studies"  so 
prepared  demands  more  than  an  occasional  reference  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  work  for  each  grade.  Each  course  should  be  studied 
until  the  teacher  has  mastered  the  fundamental  point  of  view  in 
it.  Only  then  will  the  aims,  objectives  and  outcomes  towards 
which  he  is  to  work  in  all  he  does  with  the  children  becomes 
clear. 

The  General  Plan. 

In  this  programme  the  following  subjects  are  considered  as 
fundamental:  English  (including  Reading,  Literature,  Composi- 
tion, Spelling  and  Grammar);  Arithmetic;  Elementary  Science 
(including  Nature  Study,  Geography,  Health  Education  and  Agri- 
culture) ;  Writing;  and  Citizenship  (including  History,  Civics,  and 
Ethics).  Promotion  examinations  are  to  be  based  on  these  subjects. 
The  secondary  group  includes  the  following  subjects:  Music, 
Physical  Education,  and  Industrial  Arts  (Art,  Manual  Arts  and 
Household  Economics). 

Distribution  of  Time 

On  the  basis  of  a  week  of  1,500  minutes  the  following  is  sug- 
gested as  a  fair  distribution  of  time : 

Arithmetic i 225   Minutes 

English — 

Reading  and  Literature   __  300 

Language  and   Composition  200 

Spelling 100 

600 

Citizenship    125 

Writing  100 

Elementary  Science    170 

Music  75 

Industrial  Arts    125 

Physical  Education 80 


1500    Minutes 

The  allotments  given  above  are  to  include  both  teaching  and 
seat- time  on  a  given  subject. 
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Reading  and  Literature 


INTRODUCTORY 


Reading. 

The  pupil's  success  in  every  subject  he  studies  in  school,  as 
well  as  his  education  after  he  leaves  school,  depends  largely  on  his 
ability  to  interpret  the  printed  page  accurately  and  quickly. 
People  read  for  two  reasons:  to  gain  information  (silent  reading), 
and  to  give  information  and  pleasure  (oral  reading).  Nine-tenths 
of  life 's  reading  is  silent ;  and  the  other  tenth,  the  oral  reading,  is 
usually  preceded  by  silent  study.  It  seems  only  sensible,  there- 
fore, that  a  major  part  of  the  reading  time  in  school  should  be 
used  for  practice  in  silent  reading. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  school  year,  the  pupil  is  expected  to 
have  mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  to  have  acquired  a 
small  reading  vocabulary.  Much  of  this  mechanical  training  is, 
of  necessity,  oral.  It  is  the  work  of  the  intermediate  grades,  by 
constant  practice,  to  make  the  pupil's  recognition  of  the  symbols 
automatic;  to  develop  the  power  of  gathering  thought  from  the 
symbols  accurately  and  quickly;  to  train  the  pupil  to  express  the 
thought,  so  gathered,  intelligently,  that  a  listener  may  follow  it. 
The  recognition  of  symbols  and  power  of  interpretation  are  all 
important  in  silent  reading,  and  the  success  of  the  oral  reading 
depends  largely  upon  them. 

Silent  Reading. 

If  these  aims  are  to  be  achieved,  reading  in  the  intermediate 
grades  must  cease  to  be  a  recitation,  and  must  become  a  teaching 
and  a  study  period.  The  teaching  and  practice  of  silent  reading 
must  come  first.  Every  pupil  should  read  silently  at  least  one  half- 
hour  each  day,  and  should  give  some  account  of  what  he  has  read. 
With  growth  of  libraries,  the  silent  reading  will  help  to  solve  the 
seat-work  problem. 

The  Readers  contain  many  selections  suitable  for  silent  read- 
ing. In  such  a  lesson  as  "The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  the  teacher  will 
first  connect  the  story  with  France,  a  country  which  all  the  pupils 
will  know  by  name.  Once  before,  very  long  ago,  France  was 
almost  conquered.  Her  cities  were  taken,  her  king  was  in  hiding, 
her  soldiers  had  lost  hope,  when  all  was  saved  by  a  young  girl. 
The  story  is  told  in  the  book.  Discuss  the  picture  of  Jeanne. 
Teach  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  most  difficult  words, 
phrases,  and  idioms.    Assign  the  lesson  for  silent  reading.     When 


pupils  have  read  it,  require  them  to  answer  orally,  or  on  paper, 
the  following  questions: 

About  whom  is  the  story  told? 

What  did  the  heroine  do? 

What  was  the  most  exciting  thing  that  happened? 

What  happened  in  the  end? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  heroine? 

Do  you  like  the  story?     Why? 

Various  methods  may  be  used  in  silent  reading. 

1.  (a)   Teacher  places  thought  questions  before  class  . 

(&)   Pupils  read  silently  to  discover  the  answers  to  the 

questions, 
(c)   In  class  discussion,  pupils  answer  the  questions  and 

tell  what  they  have  read. 

2.  (a)   Pupils  read  different  stories  or  articles  silently,  and 

prepare  reports. 
(6)   Each  pupil  makes  report  of  his  own  article  to  the  class. 
(c)   Each  may  prepare  written  synopsis  of  what  is  read. 

3.  {a)   Pupils  read  silently,  and  each  prepares  list  of  ques- 

tions to  ask  the  others. 
(&)In  class,  the  questions  are  answered. 
(Senior  classes  may  prepare  questions  for  junior  pupils.) 

4.  Groups  of  questions  suited  to  different  grades,  and  to  dif- 
ferent topics,  may  be  prepared  and  left  upon  the  blackboard,  that 
the  pupil  may  read  silently,  handing  in  his  slip  of  answers  or  his 
report  to  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  day.  A  very  slight  exami- 
nation of  the  slips  will  serve  to  keep  the  teacher  in  touch  with  the 
pupil's  needs  and  progress. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  think,  and  to  discover  the  meaning  of  new 
words  from  the  context.  Teach  them  to  use  the  dictionary  for 
pronunciation  and  meaning.  Such  instructions  should  steadily 
lessen  the  need  for  the  word  drill  in  preparation. 

The  silent  reading  lesson  provides  material  for  the  oral  com- 
position lesson ;  it  is.  an  important  assistant  to  the  history, 
geography,  or  elementary  science  lesson;  and  it  is  the  necessary 
preparation  for  oral  reading. 

Oral  Reading. 

The  object  in  reading  aloud  is  to  give  information  and  pleas- 
ure, to  entertain  the  listeners.  This  should  never  be  forgotten. 
Success  depends  upon — 

1.  The  accuracy  with  which  the  thought  has  been  gathered, 
and  degree  of  appreciation  developed,  in  silent  study. 

2.  The  careful  practice  of  the  formal  elements  (the  same  in 
oral  reading  as  in  speaking) ,  viz. : 

(a)  Easy  erect  standing  position. 

(b)  Proper  breath  control. 

(c)  Distinct  enunciation. 

(d)  Correct  pronunciation. 


Every  teacher  gives  breathing  exercises  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  physical  training  work.  To  these  may  be  added  simple  exer- 
cises for  breath  control,  as — 

(a)  Fill  lungs  with  air.  Then  hum,  making  the  breath  last 
as  long  as  possible.  Exhale  on  "s, "  "ah,"  whistling 
faintly. 

(b)  Fill  the  lungs.  Count  as  far  as  possible  before  taking  a 
second  breath. 

(c)  Practise  reading  long  sentences  or  paragraphs,  taking  as 
few  breaths  as  possible. 

Good  enunciation  is  the  utterance  of  elementary  sounds  by 
accurate  movement  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  so  that  each 
sound  is  clear  cut  in  form  and  distinctly  audible.  Careful  articu- 
lation adds  charm  to  conversation,  and  it  is  essential  in  reading 
aloud  or  speaking  to  an  audience.  Careful  articulation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  a  great  help,  and  regular  practice  will  do 
much  for  the  pupils,  and  in  the  regular  oral  reading  lesson,  and 
the  oral  composition,  articulation  should  be  corrected  in  season 
and  out  of  season. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  Articulation. 

1.  Give  breathing  and  breath  control  exercises. 

2.  Give  exercises  for  opening  the  mouth  (to  admit  the  width 
of  three  fingers). 

3.  Give  phonic  exercises  to  all  grades. 

4.  Sing  the  vowels. 

5.  Pronounce  beginning  and  final  consonants  distinctly. 

6.  Practise  speaking  slowly  a  word  at  a  time. 

7.  Pronounce  lists  of  words,  stopping  between  each  pair. 

8.  Repeat  "tongue-twisters"  as:  "Peter  Piper  picked,"  etc. 
(The  teacher  can  easily  make  them  up). 

Other  methods  should  be  used  for  the  oral  reading. 

1.  (a)   The  thought  of  the  lesson  is  gathered  in  silent  reading. 

(b)  Each  pupil  is  assigned  a  part  to  read  aloud  to  class. 
He  prepares  his  part  as  well  as  he  can. 

(c)  Pupils  read  their  parts  in    turn    (class    listens    with 
closed  books). 

(d)  Teacher  and  listeners  compliment,  if  possible,  and  dis- 
cuss possible  improvements. 

2.  If  the  selection  has  been  much  enjoyed,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable scope  for  improvement,  parts  may  be  exchanged,  further 
preparation  made,  and  a  second  reading  lesson  follows.  (It  is 
better  to  prepare  and  render  a  new  lesson  than  to  re-read  a  tire- 
some one). 

3.  (a)  Silent  study;  (b)  Oral  Reading;  (c)  Dramatization. 
Or,  dramatization  may  follow  directly  upon  the  silent  reading. 
Extempore  dramatization  should  be  a  natural  part  of  any  reading 
lesson. 


4.  Each  pupil,  having  read  a  story,  article,  or  book,  should 
prepare  and  read  aloud  an  interesting  scene  or  incident.  He 
should  be  able  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  precedes  and  follows. 

5.  Pupils  may,  in  turn,  read  aloud  to  the  class  at  noon  hour 
(in  winter),  on  Friday  afternoon,  or  while  hand- work  is  being 
carried  on. 

6.  Several  pupils  may  prepare  to  read  aloud  an  incident  or 
story  at  the  school  concert,  or  on  a  public  day.  Having  prepared, 
each  should  read  to  the  class,  that  the  class  may  choose  the  best 
reader  to  represent  them. 

The  pupil's  reading  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

(1)  Reading  for  information:  as,  current  news,  texts,  supple- 
mentary readers  in  History,  Geography,  Science,  etc. 

(2)  Reading  for  pleasure:  as,  stories,  poems,  novels. 

It  is  important  that  the  school  should  teach  the  child  what  to 
read  for  pleasure.  It  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  school's 
function  to  train  a  child  so  that  when  ;ie  leaves  school  he  will 
enjoy  something  besides  fiction.  From  Grade  IV  upward  the 
teacher  should  see  that  all  pupils  read  regularly  and  intelligently 
(giving  some  account  of  it)  informative  matter  as  well  as  stories. 
It  is  important  also  that  the  child's  taste  should  be  so  trained  that 
he  will  care  for  good  fiction,  good  poetry,  good  plays,  etc.  If  he  is 
to  care  for  them,  he  must  be  familiar  with  them,  and  must  have 
some  simple  standards  for  judging.  This  training,  and  these 
standards,  he  should  get  in  the  Literature  lesson. 

Literature. 

The  Literature  lesson  is  a  half  hour  (shorter  or  longer)  period 
taken  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  which  the  teacher  tries  to  show  the 
child  the  particular  beauty  or  beauties  of  some  selection  of  litera- 
ture. This  cannot  be  done  in  a  few  moments  preceding  the  reading 
lesson.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  the  word  drill  or  thought- 
gathering  lesson.  It  has  but  one  aim:  to  send  the  pupils  away 
from  the  lesson,  having  seen  some  new  beauty  in  the  selection, 
and  desiring  to  read  it  again. 

In  a  poem  like  "The  Brook's  Song,"  the  chief  beauty  is  the 
rhythm,  which  so  wonderfully  recalls  the  sound  of  water  running 
over  stones.  The  teacher,  by  reading  the  poem  once  and  again, 
by  question  and  suggestion,  should  try  to  get  the  children  to  hear 
the  Brook.  In  "Dickens  in  Camp,"  the  teacher  can  help  the 
class  to  see  vividly  the  camp-fire,  the  circle  of  faces,  their  vary- 
ing expressions,  the  background  of  night.  They  will  hear,  if 
they  listen,  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  pines,  the  rush  of  the 
mountain  stream  sounding  through  the  verses.  It  is  no  longer 
"just  a  poem."  It  is  a  picture,  an  incident,  balanced  on  the  edge 
of  tragedy. 

Single  elements  of  literary  beauty  have  been  suggested  for 
special  study  in  each  grade.  Each  element  has  been  assigned  to 
the  earliest  grade  able  to  appreciate  it.  It  is  intended  that  each 
element  should  be  studied  in  its  own  and  each  succeeding  grade. 
Many  selections  will  provide  lessons  upon  all  the  different  ele- 
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ments   mentioned,    such   as   "Young   Lochinvar":   story,   picture, 
character,  rhythm,  etc.     Discussion  as  suggested  should  not  only 
help  the  pupil  to  enjoy  the  particular  selection,  but  set  up  in  his 
mind  standards  of  beauty  and  excellence  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  teacher  of  Literature  should — 

1.  Choose  to  teach  as  Literature  selections  which  he  himself 
enjoys. 

2.  Practise,  to  read  the  selection  well. 

3.  In  each  lesson  help  the  pupils  to  see  some  particular 
beauty. 

4.  Call  attention  to  beautiful  words,  phrases,  and  sentences. 

5.  Avoid  over-teaching  that  which  is  simple  and  full  of  feel- 
ing, as:  "In  Flanders  Fields";  "The  Gettysburg  Speech"; 
"Crossing  the  Bar." 

6.  Help  the  pupils  to  memorize  much. 

7.  Read  beautiful  selections  to  them  again  and  again. 

8.  Read  aloud  to  them  as  much  as  possible. 


READING  AND  LITERATURE  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

The  reading  problem  is  the  most  important  one  which  con- 
fronts the  teacher,  because  of  its  intricate  nature  and  far-reaching 
effects.  To  teach  a  child  to  read,  to  choose  his  material  wisely, 
and  to  gather  knowledge  quickly  and  definitely,  is  to  educate  him. 
To  teach  him  to  read  is  the  work  of  the  primary  grades.  To  teach 
him  to  associate  what  he  reads  with  actual  experience,  in  his  own 
life  and  surroundings,  has  its  beginning  there,  and  has  no  end 
in  school  life.  If  the  material  which  he  works  upon  in  acquiring 
the  necessary  mastery  of  mechanics  is  good  in  form,  simple  in 
nature,  and  easy  to  handle,  he  likes  reading.  If  abundance  of 
child  literature  suited  to  his  interests  is  within  reach,  a  taste  for 
good  literature  begins  to  be  formed. 

Subject  matter  for  reading  should  be  varied  in  form,  interest- 
ing in  nature,   and  well   graded  in   difficulty.     In  the   main,   it 
should  be  based  on  literature  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
Grade  I.       Language  units  based  on  personal  experiences. 

Nursery  Rhymes. 

Fables,  Folk  Stories,  Poetry. 
Grade  II.     Nature  Stories,  Fables,  and  Folk  Stories. 

Poetry. 
Grade  III.  Nature  and  Hero  Stories. 

Fairy  and  Folk  Tales. 

Wonder  Tales. 

Modern  Animal  Stories. 

Stories  of  Children  of  Other  Lands. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Poetry. 


Kinds  of  Reading. 

A. 

Silent  Reading  has  been  too  long  taken  for  granted,  instead 
of  being  definitely  taught.  Efficiency  in  silent  reading  is  vastly 
more  important  in  the  average  person's  life  than  efficiency  in  oral 
reading,  because  the  latter  is  used  only  occasionally,  while  silent 
reading  is  a  constant  necessity.  Definite  training  in  silent  read- 
ing should  begin  in  Grade  I,  and  go  on  through  the  other  grades, 
until  the  child  has  learned  to  gather  thought  correctly  and  quickly 
by  this  means. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Silent  Reading  Lessons. 

1.  Have  children  read  action  words  or  sentences,  and  do  what 
they  say. 

2.  Use  written  directions  for  change    of    work    or    physical 
exercises. 

3.  Have  them  read  the  lesson  in  the  light  of  a  problem.    Read 
first,  then  answer  the  question  on  the  board. 

4.  Let  the  children  read  to  find  out  how  to  play  a  game  or 
make  some  article  of  hand-work. 

5.  Read  a  story,  then  tell  it  or  tell  a  particular  part  of  it. 

6.  Have  children  read  a  poem,  and  find  parts  which  they 
could  illustrate  by  drawing  or  in  color. 

B. 

Oral  Reading  at  present  is  an  overworked  art.  It  has  been 
used  upon  all  kinds  of  material,  and  has  often  resulted  in  children 
acquiring  a  habit  of  reading  slowly.  It  is  a  real  necessity  in 
Primary  Grades,  but  should  not  be  the  only  kind  used.  And  it, 
like  silent  reading,  should  be  taught — not  merely  heard.  Oral 
reading  is  very  important  for  many  reasons.  It  is  the  test  of 
correctness  in  silent  reading,  both  in  word-grasp  and  interpreta- 
tion. Children  like  to  read  aloud,  if  sufficient  preparation  has 
been  made  in  removing  mechanical  difficulties. 

Good  Oral  Reading  depends  upon — 

1.  A  liking  for  and  clear  understanding  of  what  is  being  read. 

2.  Mastery  of  mechanical  difficulties. 

3.  Freedom  from  shyness  or  self-consciousness. 

4.  Motivation.    Oral  reading  is  primarily  a  social  act. 

5.  Careful  choice  of  selections  to  be  read. 

Socializing  Reading. 

Since  reading  is  primarily  a  social  exercise,  many  opportuni- 
ties are  utilized  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  read  aloud.  The  follow- 
ing are  suggestive: 

(a)   To  give  information  from  a  book  not  in  the  hands  of  the 

other  pupils. 
(&)   To    give    pleasure    to    one's    self    and    others    (dialogue 
reading) . 
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(c)  To  dramatize  as  one  reads,  or  to  read  while  others  drama- 
tize (Dramatic  Reading). 

(d)  To  read  occasionally  to  another  class  in  school. 

Measuring  Ability  in  Reading. 

In  every  branch  of  instruction  we  need  a  definite  standard  of 
attainment,  to  be  reached  at  the  end  of  each  grade. 

Speed  in  silent  reading  is  a  measurable  factor  and  one  easily 
determined  with  definiteness.  The  Courtis  Measuring  Tests  will 
be  found  very  helpful  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  class  is  up 
to  standard.  It  is  important  to  measure  not  only  speed,  but  appre- 
hension of  thought,  Tests  of  this  kind  have  been  prepared  by 
Professor  Thorndike. 

Primary  Reading  is  made  up  largely  of  learning  to  read.  The 
symbol  must  be  mastered  in  order  that  the  child  may  glean 
thought  from  the  printed  page.  Usually  the  child  wishes  to  learn 
to  read.  If  this  desire  be  not  largely  present,  the  teacher's  first 
work  is  to  waken  it  by  every  means  in  his  poAver.  Stimulating 
the  wish  to  read  materially  shortens  the  process,  as  well  as  makes 
for  a  better  kind  of  reader. 

Methods. 

Incidental  methods  of  teaching  are  in  line  with  the  suggestion 
in  the  last  paragraph. 

(a)  Labelling  objects  with  the  printed  name. 

(b)  Having  directions  for  change  of  work  on  cards. 

(c)  Titles  of  pictures. 

(d)  Names  of  people. 

(e)  Color  names  made  in  suggested  color. 

These  are  ways  in  accord  with  the  child's  previous  learning  of 
speech,  and  in  accord  with  his  interests,  and  of  great  value  to  the 
teaching  of  beginners. 

Thought  methods  are  to  be  preferred  to  mechanical  methods 
of  teaching  reading,  because  through  them  the  child  learns  to  love 
reading,  at  the  same  time  that  he  learns  to  read.  The  material 
in  the  thought  readers  is  of  a  better  type  than  that  in  the  purely 
phonic  book. 

The  Sentence  Method  is  the  best  to  use  in  beginning  reading, 
if  children  have  a  good  speaking  vocabulary.  Presenting  units 
of  thought,  the  child  grasps  the  idea  before  he  does  its  visible 
form.    The  form  has  always  a  definite  meaning. 

The  Word  Method,  used  in  an  objective  manner,  seems  the 
best  for  foreign  schools.  The  language  unit,  being  smaller,  is  easier 
of  grasp  and  idea.  The  spoken  word  and  written  form  are  taught 
in  the  natural  order.  The  main  work  of  the  teacher  of  a  mixed 
class  is  to  build  up  a  good  vocabulary,  many  spoken  words  and 
sentences,  and  a  lesser  number  of  written  or  printed  ones. 

Phonic  analysis  of  known  words  preceded  by  exercises  in  ear- 
training,  and  associated  with  written  symbols,  increases  the  value 
of  the  child's  word-grasp.     The  taking  of  known  words  apart,  am! 
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the  putting  of  known  parts  together  to  make  new  wrords,  is  to 
children  an  easy  and  pleasant  process  if  work  is  carefully  arranged 
and  skilfully  presented  by  the  teacher.  The  child  becomes  self- 
helpful.  He  tries  his  powers  on  new  words  and  attacks  them  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  They  may  resemble  a  known  word  or  contain 
a  known  part;  the}^  may  be  inferred  from  the  context,  or  they 
may  be  sounded.  Knowing  the  first  sound  of  a  word  seems  to 
be  a  very  important  step.  For  slow  readers,  blending  the  sounds 
seems  the  most  difficult  step  in  word-grasp. 

These  early  steps  in  reading  are  best  taken  from  the  black- 
board. Large  posters  with  illustrations,  sentences,  or  rhymes  upon 
them  may  be  made,  or  charts  may  be  used  if  they  bear  suitable 
material.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  preference  for 
using  printing,  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  small  print- 
ing outfits  are  easily  obtainable,  and  very  helpful  in  making  flash 
cards,  charts,  posters,  etc.  Some  teachers  argue  in  favor  of  print, 
because  they  think  the  child  turns  more  easily  to  books,  and  sooner 
becomes  self -helpful.  Some  say,  too,  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  child  attempting  to  print  words  right  from  the  beginning, 
as  printing  is  only  drawing,  and  that  the  teaching  of  writing  may 
well  be  left  until  many  exercises  in  movement  and  muscular  con- 
trol have  been  given.  Whether  the  teacher  uses  print  or  script 
on  the  blackboard,  it  should  be  large  and  clear,  and  the  children 
so  placed  that  they  can  see  it  easily. 

The  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  this  kind  of  material  will 
have  to  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  individual 
teacher.  If  well  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  book,  its  possession 
is  a  real  joy.  Books  can  be  managed  sooner  with  a  small  group 
than  with  a  large  one.  From  one  to  two  months  is  usually  spent 
on  incidental  preparatory  reading. 

Literature. 

Literature  and  Reading  go  hand  in  hand.  The  best  material 
for  Language  Study  and  "Reading  is  that  furnished  by  Literature. 

Formal  methods  of  teaching  literature  are  not  necessary  or 
desirable  in  Primary  Grades.  Enjoyment  and  appreciation,  fol- 
lowed by  dramatization  and  some  memorization,  will  be  the  desired 
end.  Memorizing  poetry  by  wholes  is  the  best  way  to  fix  the  form. 
Repeat  the  form  for  the  class ;  the  children  listen ;  then  have  them 
accompany  the  teacher.  Ear-training  is  a  valuable  part  of  the 
work.  Listening  to  the  teacher  say  the  verse  is  as  much  a  part  of 
th'e  lesson  as  repeating  it.  Make  sure  that  the  class  as  a  whole 
know  the  selection  before  testing  individuals. 

Beginning  with  Nursery  Rhymes,  and  following  with  the 
dearly  loved  story,  the  teacher  has  a  great  storehouse  of  child 
literature  rich  in  sound  value,  intended  to  be  told,  and  said,  and 
sung,  in  order  that  little  minds  might  be  charmed,  little  hearts 
thrilled,  and  the  creative  instinct  stirred  to  expression  in  each 
pupil  who  comes  under  his  sway.  Too  much  stress  can  hardly 
be  laid  on  the  value  to  the  pupils  of  having  a  teacher  who  can 
appreciate  and  express  beautifully  and  feelingly  these  gems  in 
child  literature. 
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Books  for  the  Teacher.* 

Stone:     Silent  and  Oral  Reading  ($2.00). 

Klapper:     Teaching  Children  to  Read  ($1.65). 

Parker :     General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 

($1.70). 
Burnett:    A    Manual    of    Method    to    Accompany    Canadian 

Reader,  Book  I.  (40c). 
Sloman:   Some  Primary  Methods  ($1.90). 
Moore:    The  Primary  School  ($2.10). 
HaMy.     First  Grade  Manual  ($1.00). 
Wheat:     The  Teaching  of  Reading  ($1.60). 
Gates:     The  Improvement  of  Reading  ($2.00). 
Gist   &   King:    The    Teaching    and  Supervision   <of   Reading 

($1.90). 
Smith:    One    Hundred    Ways    of    Teaching    Silent    Reading 

($1.50). 
Pennell  &  Cusack:   How  to  Teach  Reading  ($1.90). 
Brooks:    The  Applied  Psychology  of  Reading    ($1.90). 

Suggestions  for  Poetry  Books.* 

Walter  de  la  Mare:     Peacock  Pie  ($2.60). 

Rose  Fyleman:   Fairies  and  Chimneys  (45c). 

Thompson:     Silver  Pennies   (95c). 

A.  A.  Milne:     When  We  Were  Very  Young  ($1.60). 

Bouton:   Poems  for  the  Children's  Hour  ($1.85). 

Curry  &  Clippinger:     Children's  Literature  ($3.50). 

Huber,  Bruner  &  Curry:     The  Poetry  Books,  1,  2  (each  85c). 

Suggestions  for  Books  for  Stories.* 

Currv  &  Clippinger:     Children's  Literature  ($3.50). 

No.  L,  Joy  Street  ($2.25). 

No.  II.,  Joy  Street  ($2.25). 

No.  III.,  Joy  Street  ($2,25). 

Carrick:     Picture  Tales  From  the  Russian  ($1.20). 

Walter  de  la  Mare:   Told  Again  ($3.50). 


OUTLINE  BY  GRADES. 

GRADE  I. 
Aims. 

To  stimulate  the  child's  desire  to  learn  to  read. 

To  teach  the  child  to  associate  idea  with  printed  form. 

To  present  language  units  in  easy  form. 

To  help  the  child  acquire  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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A.  Silent  Reading. 

Aims: 

To  teach  the  child  to  associate  printed  forms  with  objects  and 
action. 

To  get  thought  by  means  of  symbols. 

Incidental  methods  are  very  useful  in  the  beginning,  e.g.,  as 
labelling  objects  Avith  printed  names,  as:  desk,  chair,  table,  box, 
pencil,  ball,  book. 

Teaching  action  words  and  sentences  by  means  of  printed 
cards,  as:  "Run,"  "Jump,"  "Sit,"  "Stand,"  "Hop,"  "Skip," 
"Clap,"  "March,"  "Walk,"  "Run  to  the  door,"  "March  to  the 
desk,"  "Wave  the  flag,"  "Roll  the  ball  to  me." 

Use— 

(a)   Interesting  pictures  with  titles  below. 

(6)   Large  cards  with  words  and  pictures. 

(c)   Color  names  in  corresponding  colors. 

A  vocabulary  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  sight  words  should 
be  obtained  in  this  way.  These  should  be  drilled  upon  until  chil- 
dren recognize  them  easily,  alone  or  in  context.  Some  of  the  sight 
words  will  be  taken  from  the  rhymes  in  the  early  part  of  the 
primer. 

Phonetics. 

Oral  work  and  ear-training  as  suggested  in  the  manual  should 
be  given  frequently  while  the  sight  words  are  being  learned. 
Written  work  should  begin  when  children  note  similarities,  per- 
haps the  second  or  third  month.  The  teaching  in  phonetics  should 
be  carried  on  apart  from  the  regular  lesson  in  reading.  The  steps 
are  fully  explained,  and  a  definite  order  of  presentation  given,  at 
the  end^of  the  Canadian  Reader,  Book  I. 

B.  Oral  Reading. 

Aims: 

To  read  in  sentence  wholes. 

To  get  and  give  the  thought. 

To  read  with  good  expression. 

The  first  lessons  in  oral  reading  will  be  from  the  blackboard. 
These  may  be  based  on  Language  units,  stories,  or  rhymes.  After 
a  language  lesson  is  taught,  the  teacher  writes  two  or  three  of  the 
best  sentences  on  the  board.  These  are  of  special  interest,  and 
make  an  excellent  reading  lesson.  The  daily  activities  offer  much 
material  that  is  suitable  for  such  lessons.  The  first  primer  may  be 
arranged  from  these. 

If  a  story  is  chosen,  it  will  first  be  made  familiar  in  the  lan- 
guage period.  Children  will  picture  the  story,  act  its  part,  and 
tell  it  several  times.  Take,  for  example,  "The  Little  Red  Hen." 
The  teacher  asks:  "Shall  we  make  a  reading  lesson  of  our  story, 
'The  Little  Red  Hen'?"     The  children  agree,   and  the  teacher 
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writes  the  title  on  the  board.  He  then  asks  questions,  e.g.,  "What 
did  the  little  red  hen  find?  Whom  did  she  call?  Whom  else?" 
and,  when  the  required  answer  is  given,  writes  it  on  the  board. 
Thus  a  certain  unit  has  been  built  up,  as — 

The  little  red  hen  found  some  wheat. 

She  called  the  cat. 

She  called  the  dog. 

She  called  the  pig. 
Then  the  teacher,  questioning  as  before,  indicates  the  answer 
by  pointing  to  the  board.  All  the  children  are  given  a  chance  to 
read.  The  development  of  this  story  takes  several  days.  It  must 
be  followed  by  suitable  seat  work,  to  fix  the  phrases  and  words 
in  the  children's  minds. 

If  a  rhyme  is  chosen  for  the  reading,  it  will  first  be  memorized 
and  dramatized.  The  teacher  writes  the  whole  rhyme  on  the 
board,  and  the  children  read  it.  Next  he  calls  attention  to  the 
different  lines,  and  they  learn  to  recognize  these.  Phrases  are 
then  drilled  upon,  and  finally  particular  words. 

Mechanics. 

Sentence  wholes  are  presented  first.  Words  are  found  in  these, 
or  single  words  are  taught  that  have  a  sentence  idea.  The  child 
should  learn  to  recognize  at  least  fifty  words  as  wholes.  These 
are  grouped  by  first  letters,  to  give  initial  consonants.  Much 
training  in  oral  phonics  precedes  the  written  work.  All  the  con- 
sonant sounds  (except  qu,  x,  y,  z),  and  the  short  sounds  of  the 
vowels  are  taught  during  the  first  six  months. 

There  must  be  regular  word-study  lessons  and  daily  phonic 
drill  to  assist  in  word-mastery  and  lead  the  child  to  become  self- 
helpful.  For  further  suggestions  see  A  Manual  of  Method  to  Ac- 
company the  Canadian  Readers,  Book  I. 

The  Primer. 

When  the  child  can  recognize  quite  a  number  of  words  and 
phrases  which  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  and  can  read 
a  little  from  chart  and  blackboard,  the  primer  is  put  in  his  hands. 
It  is  not  well  to  give  the  book  too  soon ;  children  should  view  it  as 
a  great  prize,  and  look  forward  to  arriving  at  the  stage  when  they 
may  possess  a  book. 

Phrase  and  word  drill  should  precede  the  reading  lesson  each 
day. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

At  least  two  supplementary  primers  should  be  read.  They 
may  be  chosen  from  the  appended  list.  Bright  children  will  read 
a  dozen  primers  during  the  first  year  with  ease. 

The  Field  Primer    (65c). 

An  Easy  Primer  (35c). 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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The  Free  and  Treadwell  Primer  (60c). 
The  Winston  Primer  (60c). 

The  Merry  Readers,  Book  II.  (Canadian  Edition)   (35c). 
The  Rhyme  and  Story  Primer'  (70c). 
Silent  Reader,  Book  I.    (60c). 
All  A.bout  Peter  Rabbit  (55c). 
Little  Black  Sambo  (45c). 
Cherry  Tree  Children   (70c). 
Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends  (70c). 
Ketchum  and  Rice:     Land  of  Play  (65c). 
Pennel  and  Cusack:     Happy  Children  Reader,  Book  I.  (60c). 
La  Rue:    The  F-U-N  Book  (80c). 
Sere:  Johnny  and  Jenny  Rabbit  (65c). 
Skinner  &  Lawrence:     Little  Dramas  (65c). 
Brooke:    Johnny  Crow's  Garden  ($1.50). 
Hardy:    Wag  &  Puff  Primer  (70c). 
Hardy:   Surprise  Stories  (70c). 
The  Every-day  Canadian  Primer  (55c). 
The  Way  to  Literature,  Book  I.   (for  advanced  classes  only) 
(60c). 


Dickie 
Dickie 
Dickie 


Canadian  History  Readers,  Book  I.  (55c). 
Canadian  Geography  Readers,  Book  I.  (55c). 
Easy  Reading  Practice  Series  (each  book  15c). 


Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  I.  (75c). 

Collections. 

For  reading  and  memorization: 

Christina  Rossetti :     The  Sing-Song  ($1.00). 
Golden  Steps,  from  The  Royal  Treasury  Series  (45c). 
A  ChUd's  Own  Book  of  Verse,  Book  I.  ($1.00). 
The  Golden  Staircase,  Part  I.  (20c). 
(For  additional  titles  see  page  13). 

C.  Literature. 

Aims: 

To  give  the  child  pleasure. 

To  help  form  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

To  add  to  his  vocabulary. 

The  literature  chosen  for  this  grade  should  be  rich  in  sound 
value.  Sound,  not  sense,  is  what  the  child  loves,  as  evidenced  in 
his  enjoyment  of  rhymes  and  jingles.  Poetry  in  which  the 
rhythm  is  strongly  marked  makes  the  greatest  appeal.  The  best 
loved  stories  have  much  rhythmic  repetition,  and  are  full  of  action. 

Stories  told  to  be  selected  from  this  list.  It  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  to  tell  all  of  these.  For  requirements  in  retelling  and 
dramatization,  see  Language  outline  for  Grade  I. 
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Story  List.* 

From  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children  ($2.00). 
"The  Three  Little  Pigs." 
"The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig." 
"The  Pig  Brother." 

From  For  The  Children's  Hour  ($1.65). 
"The  Little  Red  Hen." 
"The  Gingerbread  Boy." 
"The  Three  Bears." 

"The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse." 
"The  Travels  of  a  Fox." 

From  My  First  Fairy  Story  Book  (60c). 
"Cinderella." 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk." 

From  the  Bible : 

"The  First  Christmas." 

"The  Baby  Moses." 

"Little  Samuel." 

"Joseph  and  His  Coat." 

"David  the  Shepherd  Boy." 
From  More  Mother  Stories  ($1.50). 

"Hans  and  His  Dog." 

"Mrs.  Speckelty  Hen." 

"Dumpy  the  Pony." 

From  Aesop's  Fables  (60c). 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 
"The  Wind  and  the  Sun." 

From  Other  Sources: 

"The  Tar  Baby,"  Uncle  Remus  (60c). 
"The  Little  Steam  Engine,"  in  The  Riverside  Reader,  Book 
I.   (70c). 

Poetry  Suggested  for  Memorization,  f 

From  Nursery  Rhymes: 

"Jack  and  Jill."  "Little  Miss  Muffet." 

"Tom  Tinker's  Dog."  "Little  Jack  Horner." 

"Betty  Pringle's  Pig."  "Little  Robin  Redbreast." 

"Little  Betty  Blue."  "The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived 

"Polly,  Put  the  Kettle  On."  in  a  Shoe." 

' '  Pease  Porridge  Hot. "  "  Curly  Locks. ' ' 

1  <  Little  Polly  Flinders. "        "  Little  Bobby  Shaf toe. ' ' 
"Little  Bo-Peep."  "Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence." 

"Little  Boy  Blue."  "Little  Tee- Wee." 

♦All  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 

tMemory  selections  to  be  taught  as  wholes  as  suggested  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 
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From  Christina  Rossetti :    The  Sing-Song  ($1.10). 

"Mix  a  Pancake."  "What  Does  the  Bee  Do?" 

' ' Who  Has  Seen  the  "A  Frisky  Lamb. ' ' 

Wind?"  "Boats  Sail  on  the  Rivers." 

' '  Sun  and  Rain. "  "0  Wind,  Where  Have  You 

"What  is  Pink?"  Been?" 

Many  suitable  short  poems  for  reading  to  children  will  be 
found  in  The  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verse,  Book  I  ,($1.00),  and 
The  Posy  Ring  ($1.20). 

For  minimum  requirements,  see  Language  outline. 


GRADE  II. 

Aims. 

To  stimulate  the  child's  liking  for  reading. 

To  give  practice  in  thought-getting. 

To  provide  interesting  material,  and  extend  the  child's  ability 
in  reading. 

To  help  the  child  acquire  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

A.  Silent  Reading. 

Aims: 

To  provide  opportunity  for  the  child  to  exercise  his  reading 
power. 

To  help  him  extract  thought,  which  he  translates  into  action. 

Silent  Reading  may  be  used  much  more  for  seat  work,  in  this 
grade,  than  in  the  preceding  one.  It  may  be  used  as  a  preparation 
for  reading,  or  as  a  follow-up  exercise  to  fix  facts  and  forms. 

Blackboard. 

(a)   Instructions  to  be  folk  wed  by  the  class  are  written  on  the 

board. 
(&)   Questions  pertaining  to  certain  lessons  which  compel  the 

children  to  read  before  answering. 
(c)   General  instructions  to  be  followed  as  to  other  kinds  of 

seat-work  when  one  kind  is  completed. 

Many  primers,  and  other  first  readers  chosen  from  the  list  for 
supplementary  reading,  should  be  placed  where  the  children  have 
easy  access  to  them,  when  the  required  exercises  are  finished. 

Suggested  for  Silent  Reading  and  Reproduction 
from  Canadian  Second  Reader. 

"The  Goose  that  Laid  the  Golden  Egg,"  "Baby  Bear  Mends 
his  Chair,"  "In  a  Minute,"  "The  Dandelion,"  "The  Snow  Blan- 
ket," "Little  Hiawatha,"  "The  Raindrop,"  "How  the  Robin  Got 
its  Red  Breast,"  "The  Little  Eskimo,"  "The  Reason  Why,"  "The 
Mouse  and  the  Lion, "  "  King  Solomon  and  the  Bees. ' ' 
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B.  Oral  Reading. 

Aims: 

To  read  with  good  expression. 

To  get  and  give  pleasure. 

Selections  from  the  reader  should  be  chosen  which  are  drama- 
tic in  style.  Dramatization  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing 
expressive  reading.  Only  selections  of  a  literary  value,  or  those 
which  are  conversational  in  style,  should  be  taught  for  expressive 
reading. 

Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  supplementary  readers  for  oral 
as  well  as  silent  reading. 

Suggested  for  Oral  Reading  from  Canadian  Second  Reader. 

" Matilda  Jane,"  "The  Fisherman  and  his  Wife,"  "The 
Water  and  the  Pitcher,"  "The  Jackal  and  the  Alligator,"  "The 
Brown  Thrush,"  "The  Wind  and  the  Sun,"  "The  Lost  Doll," 
"The  Story  of  Piccola,"  "The  Rainbow  Bridge,"  "The  Frog 
Prince,   "  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  "The  Brownies." 

Mechanics. 

The  teaching  of  phonics  continued  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson.  Word  and  phrase  drill  will  precede  the  regular 
reading  as  a  preparatory  exercise.  Regular  drill  on  phonic  lists 
and  exercises  in  word-building  will  help  to  give  reading  power. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

(At  least  two  of  these  to  be  read)  : 
Free  and  Treadwell,  1st  Reader  (70c). 
The  Winston  Readers,  Book  I  (60c). 
The  Winston  Readers,  Book  II   (65c). 
The  Merry  Readers,  Book  III  (35c). 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  II    (75c). 
The  Hiawatha  Primer   (95c). 
Silent  Reader,  Book  II    (60c). 
Pretty  Polly  Flinders  (75c). 
Bunny  Rabbit's  Diary  (75c). 
Twilight  Town  (75c). 
Blaisdell:     Toy  Toivn    (70c). 
The  Tales  the  Letters  Tell,  II  (70c). 
Bingham:      Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village  (85c). 
Perkins:    Dutch  Twins   ($1.00). 
Perkins:    Eskimo  Twins  ($1.00).    . 
Burgess:    Old  Mother  West  Wind   (80c). 
Lofting:  "  The  Story  of  Mrs.  Tubbs   ($1.20). 
Bigham:   Nature  Stories. 
June:    The  Social  Twins  (70c). 
Ameliar  Anne  and  ihe  Green  Umbrella  ($1.50). 
The  Way  to  Literature,  Book  I    (60c). 

The  Way  to  IAterature,  Book  II  (for  advanced  classes  only) 
(65c). 

♦All  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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Baker  &  Thorndike:   Every-day  Classics,  Book  II    (75c). 
Dickie:     Canadian  History  Readers,  Book  II  (60c). 
Dickie:     Canadian  Geography  Readers,  Book  II  (60c). 
Dickie:     Easy  Reading  Practice  Series  (each  book  15c). 
Sherman:    The  Gay  Kitchen  (80c). 
Smith:   Happy  Mannikin  in  Manners  Town  (70c). 
I  Read  Them  Myself  Series — 

Cinderella   (20c). 

The  Wolf  and  Seven  Kids  (20c). 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  (20c). 

Hop  <o'  My  Thumb  (20c). 

Seven  Little  Sisters  (75c). 

Collections. 

For  reading  and  memorization. 

Doors  of  Gold,  in  The  Royal  Treasury  Series  (60c). 

A  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verse,  Book  I  ($1.00). 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  by  Stevenson  (40c). 

The  Golden  Staircase,  Part  I    (20c). 

Milne :     Now  We  Are  Six  ($1.60) . 

Fyleman:   Fairies  and  Chijnneys  (45c). 

Nightingale:     Nursery  Lays  for  Nursery  Days  ($1.00). 

C.  Literature." 

Stories  for  telling  may  be  selected  from  the  following  list : 

From  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children  ($2.00). 

"Raggylug." 

"The  Cat  and  the  Parrot." 

"How  Brother  Rabbit  Fooled  the  Whale." 
From  For  the  Children's  Hour  ($1.65). 

"Little  Half  Chick." 

"The  Shoemaker  and  the  China  Pitcher." 

"What  Broke  the  China  Pitcher." 

"The  Fox  and  the  Crow." 

"The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise." 

"The  Boy  Who  Cried  'Wolf'!" 
From  the  Bible : 

"David  and  Goliath." 

"Noah  and  the  Ark." 

' '  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions. ' ' 

"Samson  the  Strong  Man." 

"The  Little  Syrian  Maid." 
Other  Sources: 

Hansel  and  Gretel  (Grimm's  Fairy  Tales)   (55c). 

Puss  in  Boots. 

The  Sleeping  Princess. 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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The  Travelling  Musicians  (Fables  and  Folk  Stories)   (65c). 
The  Grateful  Beasts   (Tales  of  Many  Folk)    (90c). 
Brer  Rabbit  and  Mrs.  Cow  (Uncle  Remus)   (60c). 

Suggested  for  Memorization  from  Canadian  Second  Reader. 

"Bed  in  Summer,"  "The  Chickens,"  "Autumn  Fires,"  "The 
Wind,"  "The  Dandelion,"  "Frogs  at  School,"  "The  Swing," 
"The  Lost  Doll,"  "Lady  Moon,"  "Boats  Sail  on  the  Rivers," 
"My  Shadow,"  "Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod." 

Poetry  for  Memorization.* 

One  or  two  stanzas  will  be  sufficient  when  the  poem  is  long. 

From  The  Child's  Garden  of  Yerse,  by  Stevenson  (40c). 
1 ' My  Shadow. "  "The  Swing. ' ' 

"Bed  in  Summer."  "Marching  Song." 

"The  Wind."  "My  Bed  is  a  Boat." 

"A  Good  Play."  "Rain." 

"Windy  Nights."  "Where  Go  the  Boats? 

Other  poems  suited  to  this  grade: 

"The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,"  by  Edward  Lear. 
"Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring?"  by  Field. 
"The  Fairies,"  by  Allingham. 
"The  Little  Elf,"  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

For  minimum  requirements  see  Language  outline. 
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GRADE  III. 
Aims: 

To  perfect  the  child's  reading  ability. 

To  provide  much  material  for  silent  reading. 

To  complete  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

A.  Silent  Reading. 

Aims: 

(1)  To  gain  information. 

(2)  To  get  pleasure. 

(3)  To  provide  occupation. 

Many  exercises  in  silent  reading  may  be  given  in  this  grade. 
Children  are  led  to  read  for  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
They  should  have  some  book  where  the  one  story  runs  all  the  way 
through,  and  read  for  the  joy  of  the  story.  There  should  be  a 
reading  table,  with  varied  material  on  it  suited  to  their  interests, 
to  which  they  may  have  recourse  when  other  seat-work  is  com- 
pleted. 

*Memory  selections  to  be  taught  as  wholes  as  suggested  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 
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Suggested  for  Silent  Reading  from  Canadian  Third  Reader. 

"James  Watt,"  "Lord  Nelson,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The 
Story  of  Aladdin, "  "  Joseph  and  his  Brethren, "  "  James  Watt  and 
the  Tea-Kettle,"  "Weighing  an  Elephant,"  "Sir  Philip  Sidney," 
"A  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale,"  "The  Sunflower,"  "Saint 
Valentine,"  "Pippa,"  "The  Rabbit's  Trick,"  "The  Lost  Camel," 
"The  Young  Hero,"  "Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  "The  Flight  of 
the  Thrushes." 

B.  Oral  Reading. 

Aims: 

To  read  with  good  expression. 

To  give  pleasure. 

Children  in  this  grade  should  read  with  ease  and  freedom. 
They  should  be  able  to  enjoy  easy  books.  Dramatization  with  the 
book  in  hand  is  the  best  method  for  securing  expression.  Much  use 
is  made  of  supplementary  material.  Children  are  encouraged  to 
bring  books  they  like  to  school  and  read  from  them  to  the  class. 

Suggested  for  Oral  Reading  from  Canadian  Third  Reader. 

"Belling  the  Cat,"  "Farewell  to  the  Farm,"  " Jack-o '-Lan- 
tern," "One,  Two,  Three,"  "Ning-Ting,"  "I  Do!  Don't  You?" 
"The  Golden  Touch,"  "The  Duel,"  "The  Pied  Piper,"  "Lord 
Nelson,"  "The  Brahman,  the  Tiger,  and  the  Six  Judges,"  "The 
Scarecrow,"  "The  Little  Chimney-sweep." 

Mechanics. 

Drills  on  difficult  vowel  and  consonant  combinations  should 
complete  the  task  of  word-recognition.  If  pupils  stumble  over 
words,  or  make  them  out  slowly,  it  is  for  lack  of  phonic  grasp. 
Special  drills  should  be  prepared  for  special  difficulties.  Prepara- 
tory lessons,  consisting  largely  of  word  study  and  silent  reading, 
should  precede  the  oral  reading  lesson. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

At  least  two  of  the  following  are  to  be  read  in  addition  to  the 
Second  Reader : 

Free  and  Treadwell,  Second  Reader  (75c). 
The  Winston  Reader,  Book  III  (70c). 
The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  III  (85c). 
Play  Awhile:     A  Dramatic  Reader  (80c). 
Silent  Reader,  Book  III    (60c). 
Moulton:     Brownie's  Health  Book  (80c). 
Hale:     The  Peterkin  Papers  ($2.10). 
Burgess:     Goops  and  How  to  be  Them  ($1.85). 
Shillig:    Four  Wonders  ($1.00). 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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The  Way  of  Literature,  Book  II    (65c). 

Dopp:     Early  Cave-Men  ($1.00). 

Fyleman:   Eight  Little  Plays  for  Children  ($1.35). 

Lofting:  Story  of  Dr.  Doolittle  ($1.45). 

Aesop's  Fables  (60c). 

Bigham:     Merry  Animal  Tales  (85c). 

Reynard  the  Fox  (65c). 

Mother  West  Wind's  Animal  Friends  (70c). 

Adventures  of  Pinocchio  (75c). 

Mr.  Why  and  Mr.  What  (45c). 

Kipling:     Just  So  Stories  ($1.75). 

Grimm:   Fairy  Tales  (55c). 

Collections. 

To  be  used  for  Reading  and  Memorization. 
F.  D.  Sherman:   Little  Folk  Lyrics  ($1.00). 
Eugene  Field:    Child  Poems  ($2.00). 
Fairy  Favors,  in  Royal  Treasury  Series  (55c). 
Fyleman:   Fairy  Green  (45c.) 

Maxwell  &  Hilf:    Charley  and  his  Kitten  Topsy  ($1.10). 
Chisholm:     Stories  for  the  Nine-Year-Old   ($1.20). 
Milne:       Winnie  the  Pooh  ($1.60). 
Milne:     The  House  at  Pooh  Corner  ($1.60). 
A  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verse,  Book  II    ($1.10). 
The  Golden  Staircase,  Part  II    (20c). 

C.  Literature. 

Stories  for  telling,  to  be  selected  from  the  following: 
"The  House  in  the  Wood,"  from  For  the  Children's  Hour 

($1.65). 
"The  Magic  Mirror,"  from  Grimm  (55c). 
"The  Frog-Prince,"  from  Grimm  (55c). 
"The  Tin  Soldier,"  from  Andersen  (55c). 
"The  Princess  and  the  Pea,"  from  Andersen  (55c). 
"Dust  Under  the  Rug,"  from  Mother  Stories  ($1.50). 
"Wishing  Wishes,"  from  More  Mother  Stories  ($1.50). 
' '  The  Paradise  of  Children, ' '  from  Hawthorne 's  Wonder  Book 

(20c). 
"The  Golden  Touch,"  from  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  (20c). 
"How  the  Elephant  Got  His  Trunk,"  from  Just  So  Stories 

($1.75). 
"How  the  Whale  Got  His  Throat,"    from    Just    So    Stories 

($1.75). 
"The  Golden  Cobwebs"  (Christmas  Story),  from  How  to  Tell 

Stories  ($2.00). 
"The  Good  Samaritan,"  from  the  Bible. 

Suggested  for  Memorization  from  Canadian  Third  Reader.* 

"The  Elf  and  the  Dormouse,"  "The  Sleepy  Song,"  "Where 
Go  the  Boats,"  "Golden  Rod,"  "The  Lobster  Quadrille,"  "The 


*Memory  selections  to  be  taught  as  wholes  as  suggested  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 
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Hayloft"  "The  Duel'-'  ''The  Land  of  Story-Books,"  "The  Owl 
and  the  Pussy  Cat,"  "Pippa's  Song,"  "April  Rain,"  "The  Rock- 
a-by  Lady,"  "The  Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief,"  "The  Wake  Up 
Song."  The  verses  from  "The  Pied  Piper."  "And  it  came  to 
pass  when  Joseph  was  come  unto  his  brethren, ' '  from  ' '  Joseph  and 
his  Brethren." 

Poetry  for  Memorization.* 

From  Eugene  Field's  Child  Poems  ($2.00). 
"The  Rock-a-bvLady." 
"The  Duel." 
"A  Japanese  Lullaby." 
"The  Night  Wind." 
"The  Sugar-Plum  Tree." 

From  The  Canadian  Poetry  Book  (35c)  : 

Pauline  Johnson:    "The  Iroquois  Lullaby." 

Ethelwyn  Wetherald:   "The  Whity  Pinky  Pig." 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts:  "The  Sleepy  Man." 

Pauline  Johnson :    "The  Maple." 

I.    E.    Mackay:     "The    Wonderful    Fishing    of    Peterkin 

Spray. ' ' 
Norah  Holland:   "The  Shepherd's  Song." 

Other  poems  suited  to  this  grade  will  be  found  in  The  Child's 
Own  Book  of  Verse  and  The  Golden  Staircase. 


GRADE  IV. 

General  Aims. 

1.  To  give  pupils  practice  in  collecting  a  group  of  thoughts 
about  any  given  topic. 

2.  To  train  pupils  in  reading  smoothly. 

3.  To  give  pupils  practice  in  building  up  a  mental  picture  of 
the  scene  in  literature. 

A.  Silent  Reading. 

Aim: 

Increased  speed.  The  pupils  should  now  have  mastered  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  It  is  time  to  work  for  speed  and  smooth- 
ness. These  are  acquired  by  regular  practice.  Remember!  a 
slow  reader  is  a  poor  reader.  Test  by  questions,  handwork  exer- 
cises, and  reproduction.    . 

Suggestions  for  Silent  Reading  from  Canadian  Readers,  Book  IV. 

"The  Golden  Window,"  "Damon  and  Pythias,"  "The  Three 
Minstrels,"  "The  Beavers,"  "King  Arthur's  Sword,"  "Tom,  the 

*Memory  selections  to  be  taught  as  wholes  as  suggested  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 
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Water-Baby,"  "The  Inchcape  Rock,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus, "  " Heidi, "" Billy  Topsail, "  " Black  Beauty 's  Breaking  In, ' ' 
"Grace  Darling,"  "David  and  Goliath,"  "The  Story  of  the  Mc- 
intosh Red,"  "John  Gilpin." 

Suggested  for  Silent  Supplementary  Reading.* 

Silent  supplementary  reading  is  the  reading  which  a  pupil 
does  for  himself  outside  the  reader.  Of  this  list  suggested  below 
two  books  und  one  poem  are  the  minimum  for  a  year's  work.  One 
to  three  copies  of  each  book  is  sufficient.  They  should  be  in  the 
school  library.  If  the  library  possesses  only  two  books  for  Grade 
IV,  for  example,  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  and  "Robin 
Hood,"  the  teacher  ought  not  to  permit  pupils  to  take  the  books 
home,  but  should  allow  pupils  to  read  them  when  they  have  fin- 
ished their  work.  When  a  pupil  has  finished  reading  a  book, 
the  teacher  should  test  his  knowledge  of  it  by  questions,  or  oral  or 
written  assignment. 

X.B. — Any  two  stories  and  one  poem  to  be  read  silently. 

Robin  Hood  (60c). 

Ouida:    The  Nurnberg  Stove  (75c). 

The  Temple  Poetry,  Books  II   and  III    (each  25c). 

Farjeon:     Tom  Cobble  (50c). 

True:   The  Iron  Star  (85c). 

Burnett:     Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (95c). 

Craik:    Adventures  of  a  Brownie  (65c). 

Andrews:     Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  (65c). 

Farjeon:     The  Wonderful  Knight  (50c). 

Brown:   In  the  Days  of  Giants  (90c). 

Fairstair:     Memoirs  of  a  London  Boll  ($1.10). 

Arabian  Nights   (60c). 

Mulock:   Little  Lame  Prince  (55c). 

Macdonald:     The  Princess  and  the  Goblin  (90c). 

Fyleman:     The  Princess  Comes  to  Our  Town  ($2.00). 

Horner:     Famous    Canadian    Stories    Re-told    for    Children 

($1.65). 
De  la  Mare  :     Songs  of  Childhood  ($2.25) . 
Richards:   Captain  January  ($1.00). 
Jebb:     The  Way  of  Literature,  Book  III  (70c). 
Marshall :     Stories   of  Roland    (told   to  the   children   series) 

(60c). 
Andersen:    Fairy  Tales  (55c). 

B.  Oral  Reading. 
Aims: 

Smoothness.  Work  for  expression  of  wholes  of  thought, 
phrase  wholes,  sentence  wholes,  paragraph  wholes.  Test  for 
thought;  give  word  and  phrase  drill,  and  make  all  necessary  pre- 
parations first.    Let  pupils  practise  their  parts  by  themselves.    Try 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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to  have  only  smooth  reading  in  class.  Do  not  let  stumbling 
readers  read  aloud  to  class.  Poor  reading  is  contagious.  All  good 
readers  should  read  to  the  class,  standing  erect,  facing  the  audi- 
ence. Poor  readers  should  come  in  turn  to  the  teacher's  side  and 
read  quietly  to  him,  getting  what  help  they  need.  This  may  be 
done  while  the  others  prepare  their  reading  lesson  and  takes  no 
more  time  than  the  old  way.  Poor  readers  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  hard  towards  the  time  when  they  too  shall  be  allowed  to 
read  to  the  class.  Study  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words. 
Reading  is  the  chief  source  of  new  words.  Give  breath  exercise 
and  articulation  drills.     Insist  on  pronunciation  of  final  letters. 

Suggestions  for  Oral  Reading  from  Canadian  Readers,  Book  IV. 

"The  Miller  of  the  Dee,"  "The  Frost,"  "The  Shoemaker  and 
the  Elves,"  "A  Hindu  Fable,"  "Columbus  and  the  Egg,"  "The 
Christmas  Dinner,"  "Maggie  and  Tom,"  "Alice  and  the  White 
Queen,"  "At  School  with  Shakespeare,"  "A  Summer  Storm." 
"Little  Brown  Hands,"  "The  Fairies  of  the  Caldon-Low/' 
"Michael,  the  Upright,"  "The  Ape  and  the  Firefly,"  "John 
Ridd's  Ride,"  "Riders  of  the  Plains,"  "The  Wind  and  the  Moon," 
"The  Boy  Hero,"  "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,"  "David  and 
Goliath." 

Interesting  scenes  from  the  supplementary  readers  should  be 
chosen,  prepared  and  read  aloud  by  different  members  of  the 
class,  as: 

From  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales:  "Cinderella,"  " Rumpelstilt- 
skin,"  "Briar  Rose,"  etc. 

From  Robin  Hood:  "Little  John,"  "Allan-a-dale,"  "Friar 
Tuck,"  etc. 

From  John  Gilpin:  "The  Runaway,"  "At  the  Calender's,", 
etc. 

C.  Literature. 

1.  Aims. 

To  help  pupils  to  build  up  the  mental  pictures  suggested  in 
literature,  and  to  teach  them  to  look  at  those  pictures  with  the 
mind's  eye. 

Develop  that  power  of  the  pupil's  imagination  which  enables 
him  to  gather  details  into  a  "picture,"  and  to  hold  the  group 
before  his  mind's  eye  visualizing  it.  This  power  is  developed, 
as  is  any  other,  by  practice.  By  question  and  suggestion  the 
teacher  helps  him  to  collect  and  arrange  his  details,  as  in  "The 
Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief":  The  nurse  sitting  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle ;  rocking  the  baby  in  her  arms ;  singing ;  her 
white  mutch;  her  pleasant  old  face;  rough  hands;  the  fields  and 
trees  without;  the  courtyard  within;  the  drawbridge;  the  warders. 
Literature  is  full  of  such  pictures.  The  artist  suggests  outlines; 
the  reader  must  fill  in  the  details.  Visualizing  power  is  indis- 
pensable to  understanding  and  appreciation.  With  correct  train- 
ing children  quickly  acquire  it. 
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Suggested  for  Study  as  Literature 
from  Canadian  Readers,  Book  IV. 

"Golden  Windows,"  "Damon  and  Pythias,"  "Edith  Cavell," 
"The  Fairies  of  Caldon-Low,"  "The  Knights  of  the  Silver  Shield," 
"Michael,"  "The  Inehcape  Rock,"  "John  Ridd's  Ride,"  "John 
Gilpin,"  "David  and  Goliath,"  "At  School  with  Shakespeare," 
"The  Christmas  Dinner,"  "Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,"  "King  Ar- 
thur's Sword." 

Literary  Pictures  Suggested  for  Study  from  the  Reader. 

'•Pythias  on  the  Scaffold,"  "Hiawatha  in  the  Forest,"  "Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  "Sir  Roland's  Shield,"  "Christmas  Dinner," 
"King's  Court"  (Three  Minstrels),  "Columbus  at  Court,"  "John 
Ridd's  Farmyard,"  "Jack  Cornwell  on  Duty,"  "David's  Fight 
with  Goliath." 

Literary  Pictures  Suggested  for  Study  (Supplementary  Readers). 

"Allan-a-Dale's  Wedding,"  "The  Prince's  Tower  (Little 
Lame  Prince),  "The  Deck  of  Casabianca's  Ship,"  "John  Gilpin's 
Appearance. ' ' 

2.  Suggested  for  Story-telling. 

The  myth  is  a  step  beyond  the  fairy  tale  on  the  road  from  the 
imaginary  to  the  real.  This  new  type  of  story  may  be  studied 
in  this  grade.  The  great  myths  of  the  world  should  be  told  and 
retold,  till  the  children  are  familiar  with  names  and  incidents  of 
the  following: 

"The  Three  Golden  Apples,"  "Proserpine,"  "Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,"  "Gorgon's  Head,"  "Cyclops,"  "How  Odin  Lost  His 
Eye,"  "Quest  of  Hammer,"  "Apples  of  Idun,"  "Death  of 
Baldur." 

3.  Suggested  for  Memorization.* 

Ten  selections,  one  each  month,  is  a  minimum  year's  work 
in  memorization.  Many  teachers  will  teach  twice  or  thrice  that 
number.  If  the  selection  chosen  is  a  long  one,  only  the  ten  to 
twelve  best  lines  should  be  memorized.  The  selection  should  be 
taught  first  as  a  literature  lesson,  that  the  children  may  know 
for  what  beauties  of  thought  and  form  it  is  being  memorized.  If 
possible,  the  memorization  should  be  tauglit  in  Grade  IV,  the 
pupils  reciting  aloud  together  from  the  blackboard,  the  teacher 
suggesting  and  criticizing  the  recitation;  then  individuals  recite. 
If  the  pupils  must  memorize  at  home,  then  at  least  a  literature 
lesson  and  practice  in  oral  reading  of  the  selection  should  be  given 
first.  As  a  literary  picture  is  being  studied  this  year,  it  will  be 
useful  to  make  the  short  description  in  verse  and  prose  the  special 
feature  of  their  work  in  memorization. 

N.B. — Choose  ten  as  indicated  below. 

*Memory  selections  to  be  taught  as  wholes  as  suggested  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 
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Suggested  for  Memorization  from  Canadian  Readers,  Book  IV.* 

(Choose  five). 
"September,"  "The  Clouds,"  "Riders  of  the  Plains,"  "The 
Fairies  of  Caldon-Low,"  "The  Wind  and  the  Moon,"  "The  Sower 
and  the  Seed,"  "Sweet  and  Low,"  "Devon  Men,"  "The 
Throstle,"  "The  Brook  Song,"  "The  Whitethroat, "  "A  Wet 
Sheet,"  "The  Eagle,"  "Canada,"  "It  was  pleasant  walking,  etc.," 
from  ' '  The  Golden  Windows, "  "  Now  down  the  rushing  stream  he 
went,  etc.,"  from  "The  Waterbaby, "  "Straight  away  in  front  of 
the  wind,  etc.,"  from  "John  Ridd's  Ride,"  "The  Colours  of  the 
Flag." 

From   Temple  Poetry,  Books  II  and  III   (each  25c.) 
(Choose  two). 
"Girl    to    Her    Grandmother,"    "Queen    Mab's    Waggon," 
"Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,"  "The  Wind  and  the  Moon,"  "Spring 
Song,"    "Shed    No    Tear,"    "Come    Unto    These    Yellow 
Sands,"  "A  Gypsy  Song,"  "Tom  Thumb,"  "My  Garden." 
From    The  Canadian  Poeiry  Book  (each  35c). 
(Choose  two). 
"The  Wish,"  "Indian  Summer,"  "Mr.    Moon"  (Bliss    Car- 
man), "In  April,"  "A  Canadian  Herdboy,"  "The  Tell- 
Tale,"  "Swallows." 
Famous  Poems  (at  least  one  to  be  memorized). 

"Sweet  and  Loav"  (Tennyson),  "The  Rainbow"  (Words- 
worth), "Nine  Little  Goblins"  (Riley),  "The  Days  Gone 
By"  (Riley),  "The  Lord  of  Tartary"  (De  La  Mare),  "The 
Hare"  (De  La  Mare). 

D.  Minimum  Required  for  Grade  IV. 

Pupil  must  be  able — 

1.  Having  read  silently,  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  six 
of  the  selections  from  the  Reader,  and  three  supplementary 
stories,  one  of  which  must  be  a  poem. 

2.  To  stand  in  good  position  and  read  aloud,  intelligently  and 
smoothly,  any  paragraph  from  any  one  of  ten  selections 
from  the  Reader;  one  complete  scene  or  incident  from  any 
of  the  supplementary  Readers. 

3.  To  describe  clearly  a  simple  literary  picture  contained  in  a 
short  verse  or  paragraph  studied. 

4.  To  reproduce  intelligently  two  myths  (one  Greek,  one 
Norse). 

5.  To  recite  from  memory,  and  with  intelligent  expression, 
five  short  selections  from  the  Reader;  five  from  the  supple- 
mentary lists. 

N.B. — The  School  Library  must  contain  for  use  of  Grade  IV — 

1.  Any  two  books  named  on  supplementary  reading  list. 

2.  Temple  Poetry,  Books  II   and  III    (each  25c). 

3.  Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 

4.  The  Canadian  Poetry  Book  (35c). 

♦Memory  selections  to  be  taught  as  wholes  as  suggested  in  the   Intro- 
duction. 
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GRADE  V. 

General  Aims. 

1.  To  give  pupils  practice  in  recognising  the  most  important 
idea  in  a  group  of  ideas. 

2.  To  teach  pupils  to  recognize  and  to  express  properly  the 
thought  words  in  reading. 

3.  To  build  up  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  clear  pictures  of 
the  people  about  whom  they  read  and  to  develop  their  ideas 
of  character. 

A.  Silent  Reading. 

Aim  at  speed  and  practice  in  enumerating  the  main  points  in 
what  has  been  read.  Specialize  in  reading  books  rather  than  short 
stories.  Begin  to  read  short  articles  other  than  stories.  Fix  habit 
of  reading  newspapers  by  calling  regularly  for  reports  on  current 
events. 

Suggested  for  Silent  Reading  from  Canadian  Readers, 
Part  I  of  Book  V. 

"How  Robinson  Crusoe  Made  Bread,"  "The  Beginning  of 
Rome,"  "Up  the  Ottawa  River,"  "The  Round-Up, "  "The  Miracu- 
lous Pitcher,"  "Laws  of  the  Land,"  "The  Treasure-House  of 
Mammon,"  "Bruin  and  the  Cook,"  "The  Loss  of  the  Brig." 

Suggested  for  Silent  Supplementary  Reading.* 

To  be  read  by  the  pupil  silently,  and  some  account  thereof  to 
be  given  to  the  teacher.  Of  the  list  suggested  below  two  books 
and  one  poem  are  the  minimum  for  a  year's  work  for  Grade  V. 
One  to  three  copies  of  at  least  two  story  books,  and  one  poetry 
book  mentioned  in  the  list,  should  be  in  the  library  for  the  use 
of  Grade  V  pupils. 

Alcott:  Little  Women  (55c). 

Sewell:    Black  Beauty  (60c). 

Wiggin:     Tlie  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (55c). 

Carrol:   Alice  in  Wonderland  (55c). 

Thompson-Seton:    Biography  of  a  Grizzly  ($1.00). 

Ballads  of  British  History,  Book  I  (30c): 

Alcott:    Little  Men   (80c). 

Barrie:     The  Story  of  Peter  Pan  (90c). 

Mark  Twain:     Tom  Sawyer  (85c). 

Nellie  McClung:   Sowing  Seeds  in  Danny  (75c). 

Kipling:     The  Jungle  Book  ($1.75). 

Macdonald:     At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  (90c). 

Carpenter:     How  the  World  is  Clothed  ($1.10). 

Saunders:   Beautiful  Joe  (95c). 

Thompson-Seton:   Krag  and  Johnny  Bear  (80c). 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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Lanier:    The  Boy's  King  Arthur  ($1.25). 
Burnett:    The  Secret  Garden   (75c). 
Mabie:   Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 
Montgomery:    Anne  of  Green  Gables  ($2.00). 
Thackeray:    The  Rose  and  the  Ring  ($1.00). 
Connor:    The  Man  From  Glengarry  (75c). 
Ruskin:    King  of  the  Golden  River  (50c). 
Darbyshire:    Way  of  Literature,  Book  IV    (75c). 
Porter:    The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost  (75c). 
Roberts:     Heart  of  an  Ancient  Wood  (80c). 
Yonge:    The  Little  Duke  (60c). 

B.  Oral  Reading. 

Aim  at  smoothness  with  expression.  Continue  articulation 
drills  and  breathing  exercises.  Work  for  the  recognition  and 
proper  expression  of  the  thought  words.  Test  for  thought,  ques- 
tion for  thought  words;  and  give  pronunciation  drills  first.  Per- 
mit only  smooth  expressive  reading  before  the  class.  Give  poor 
readers  practice  by  themselves. 

Suggested  for  Oral  Reading  from 
Part  I,  Canadian  Readers,  Book  V. 

"The  Moonlight  Sonata,"  "Copperfield  and  the  Waiter," 
"Work  or  Play,"  "Jacques  Cartier,"  "Moses  at  the  Fair,"  "The 
Loss  of  the  Birkenhead,"  "Don  Quixote  and  the  Windmills,"  "A 
Life  of  Fear,"  "Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  "A  Psalm  of  David." 
Interesting  Scenes  from  the  Supplementary  Readers  should  be 
prepared  by  different  pupils  and  read  aloud  to  the  class,  as : 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales:    "The    Little    Match-girl,"    "Ugly 

Duckling,"  etc. 
Little  Women :   ' '  Amy  and  the  Limes, "  "  Beth  and  the  Hum- 

mels,"  "Jo  Sells  Her  Hair,"  etc. 
Black  Beauty:  "He  Saves  His  Mistress's  Life,"  "The  Fire  in 

the  Barn, ' '  etc. 
The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol:  "Dressing  For  the  Party,"  "The 

Dinner. ' ' 
Tom  Sawyer:    "Tom    Paints    the    Fence,"    "Night    on    the 

Island,"  etc. 
Sowing   Seeds    in   Danny:     "Danny    Meets    Mrs.    Francis," 
"Pearl  Saves  Arthur." 

C.  Literature. 

Aims: 

To  help  pupils  to  enjoy  the  people  in  their  stories  and  poems. 
Pupils  are  now  entering  the  hero-worshipping  stage.  In  this 
year  the  teacher  should  help  the  children  to  see  the  hero  as  the 
centre  of  the  story,  to  think  of  him  as  an  individual,  and  to  form 
opinions  about  him  based  upon  his  acts  and  speeches.  At  this 
stage  they  admire  especially  ideal  heroes.  It  is  important  that 
their  stories  and  discussions  should    most    frequently    be    about 
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admirable  people.  The  teacher  should  try  to  develop  systematic 
habits  of  collecting  information  about  the  characters  as  they  read, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  story  or  lesson  finds  the  pupil  with  a  clear 
picture.  For  example,  discussion  will  develop  that  John  Gilpin 
was  a  short,  stout,  red-faced  man,  who  was  bald.  He  was 
shrewd,  witty,  and  a  good  business  man.  He  was  pompous,  and 
perhaps  conceited,  but  he  was  also  good  to  his  wife,  determined, 
brave,  and  could  enjoy  a  joke  even  on  himself;  in  short,  a  good 
sport. 

Suggested  for  Study  as  Literature  from 
Part  I,  Canadian  Readers,  Book  V. 

"Copperfield  and  the  Waiter,"  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade," "Jacaues  Cartier,"  "Alan  McLeod,"  "The  Song  My  Pad- 
dle Sings,"  "Moses  at  the  Fair,"  "The  Laws  of  the  Land,"  "The 
Loss  of  the  Birkenhead,"  "Don  Quixote  and  the  Windmills," 
"The  Song  of  the  Brook." 

Characters  Suggested  for  Study. 

Beethoven,  The  Waiter,  Crusoe,  Tom  Brown,  La  Verendrye, 
McLeod,  Moses  at  the  Fair,  Thor,  Don  Quixote,  Bruce. 

Suggested  for  Story  Telling. 

The  legend  is  the  new  type  of  story  suggested  for  telling  in 
Grade  V.  It  has  a  basis  of  fact,  and  an  historical  or  geographical 
connection.  It  presents  ideal  or  heroic  characters  in  chivalric 
adventures.  Fables,  too,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  great 
literature.  Familiarity  with  the  following  world-famous  legends 
and  fables  is  important  for  future  understanding  of  references : 

1 '  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, "  "  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beg- 
gar Maid,"  "William  Tell,"  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  "The  Flying 
Dutchman."  "Saint  Patrick,"  "Saint  Christopher,"  "Fox  and 
Grapes,"  "Frog  and  Ox,"  "Dog  and  Shadow,"  "Crow  and  Pit- 
cher," "Lion  and  Mouse." 

Suggested  for  Memorization.* 

The  Ballad  is  the  new  type  of  poem  suggested  for  reading 
in  Grade  V.  It  has  a  simple  metre,  presenting  interesting  or 
amusing  characters.  It  lends  itself  to  dramatization  or  to  imi- 
tation in  the  composition  class.  For  memorization,  select  a  single 
character,  incident,  or  description  given  in  a  few  verses,  as : 

"Robin  Hood  in  the  forest  stood,"  from  "Robin  Hood." 

"A  touch  to  her  hand,"  from  "Lochinvar." 

Ten  selections  is  a  minimum  for  a  year's  work.  Good  pupils 
will  learn  many  more  than  that.  Teach  short  and  beautiful  selec- 
tions (such  as  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm,  "The  Daffodils,"  etc.) 
as  literature  lessons  first,  then  as  oral  reading,  so  that  pupils  may 
memorize  with  suitable  expression.     Have  whole  class  or  school 

*Memory  selections  to  be  taught  as  wholes  as  suggested  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 
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often  recite  favorite  selections  aloud  together,  in  intervals  of  other 
lessons. 

N.B. — Choose  ten  or  more  as  indicated  below. 

Suggested  for  Memorization  from  Canadian  Readers,  Book  V.* 

(Only  parts  of  long  poems  to  be  memorized.   Choose  five). 

"Rule,  Britannia"  and  "Ye  Mariners  of  England"  (taught  as 
songs),  "Miriam's  Song."  "A  Canadian  Boat  Song,"  "Kitchen- 
er," "While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks,"  "The  Rapid," 
"The  Bugle  Song,"  "A  Psalm  of  David." 

From   Temple  Poetry,    Book  IV  (25c). 
(Choose  one). 
"How  Sleep  the  Brave,"  "When  All  the  World  Was  Young," 
"A  Farewell,"  "The  Daffodils." 

From     The  Canadian  Poetry  Book  (35c). 
(Choose  two). 
"The  Indian  Corn  Planter,"  "On  the  Steppes,"  "Riders  of 
the     Plains,"     "Where     Luck    Lies,"     "March,"     "My 
Thoughts,"  "How  Red  Men  Die." 

From     Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 
(Choose  two). 
"Ingratitude,"    "The    Bugle    Song,"    "A  Noble   Nature," 
"Heaven     Is     Not    Reached,"     "Stevenson's     Birthday," 
"Sands  o' Dee,"  "Lucy, 
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D.  Minimum  Required  for  Grade  V. 

Pupils  must  be  able — 

1.  Having  read  silently,  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  any 
one  of  the  selections  from  the  Reader  listed  in  A,  and  two 
of  the  Supplementary  Readers,  one  of  which  must  be  a 
ballad. 

2.  To  read  aloud  smoothly,  and  with  proper  recognition  of 
thought  words,  a  paragraph  from  any  one  of  the  selections 
from  the  Reader  listed  in  B,  and  a  complete  scene  or  inci- 
dent from  any  three  of  the  Supplementary  Readers  listed 
in  B. 

3.  To  describe  clearly  any  one  of  the  characters  from  the 
Reader  mentioned  in  C,  and  any  three  of  the  characters 
from  Supplementary  Reading. 

4.  To  reproduce  any  three  of  the  legends  mentioned. 

5.  To  recite  with  intelligent  expression  any  ten  selections 
from  the  list  suggested,  for  memory, 

N.B. — The  school  library  must  contain  for  use  of  Grade  V : 

1.  Any  two  books  named  on  supplementary  reading  list. 

2.  Ballads  of  British  History,  Book  I  (30c). 

3.  Temple  Poetry,  Book  IV  (25c). 

*Memory  selections  to  be  taught  as  wholes  as  suggested  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 
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GRADE  VI. 
Aims. 

1.  To  teach  pupils  to  recognize  ideas  which  are  interesting 
and  pertinent  to  the  main  point. 

2.  To  teach  pupils  to  recognize  and  to  express  thought  groups 
smoothly  in  their  reading. 

3.  To  teach  pupils  to  recognize  and  enjoy  the  incidents  in 
their  stories. 

A.  Silent  Reading. 

Aim  at  speed  and  practice  in  giving  details  of  pictures,  in- 
cidents, actions,  in  what  has  been  read.  Children  at  this  stage 
are  apt  to  reproduce  in  wearisome  detail.  Give  instruction  and 
practice  in  selecting  and  eliminating  details.  Have  pupils  make 
mental  notes  as  they  read,  and  then  write  them.  Encourage  them 
to  read  complete  books.    Require  reports  of  current  events. 

Suggested  for  Silent  Reading  from 
Part  II,  Canadian  Readers,  Book  V. 

"The  Rescue,''  "The  Hall  of  Cedric,"  "Henry  Hudson," 
"Hunting  with  a  Camera,"  "On  Making  Camp,"  "Ants  and 
their  Slaves,"  "The  Burning  of  Moscow,"  "From  Canada  by 
Land,"  "Gulliver  in  Giant  Land,"  "The  Departure  of  the  Fleet 
from  Lemnos,"  "The  Burial  of  Moses,"  "A  Pioneer's  Wife," 
"Tecumseh  and  the  Eagles."  "Canadians,  Canadians,  That's 
All!" 

Suggested  for  Silent  Reading,  Supplementary.* 

N.B. — At  least  two  stories  and  one  poem  must  be  read  and 
reports  made  to  the  teacher.  As  many  more  as  the  library  provides 
should  be  read. 

Defoe:   Robinson  Crusoe  (55c). 

Buchan:   Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (60c). 

Story  >of  the  Iliad  (50c). 

Kingsley:    The  Water  Babies  (60c). 

Temple  Poetry,  Books  V  and  VI    (each  25c). 

Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 

Bunyan:    Pilgrim's  Progress    (40c). 

Richards:    Florence  Nightingale   ($1.85). 

De  La  Mare:  Peacock  Pie  ($1.35). 

Defoe:    Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton   (60c). 

Baldwin:    Old  Greek  Stories  (65c). 

Dodge:    Hans  Brinker  (75c). 

Kipling:  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  ($1.75). 

Wiggin:   Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  (75c). 

Ballantyne:  The  Dog  Crusoe  (50c). 

Masefield:    Jim  Davis  ($1.10). 

Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Eranch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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Tarkington:    Penrod  (75c). 

Dix:  Merrylips  (80c). 

Ewing:  Jan  of  the  Windmill  ($1.50). 

Lamb:   Adventures  of  Ulysses  (70c). 

Rush  &  Winslow:   Science  of  Things  About  Us  "($1.00). 

Bennett:  Barnaby  Lee  ($2.10). 

Bennett,  E.  H. :    Camp  Ken-Jockety  ($1.45). 

B.  Oral  Reading  and  Dramatization. 

Aim  at  smooth  reading  of  thought-groups.  That  the  listener 
may  follow  easily  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  present 
complete  thought-groups,  with  sufficient  pause  between  to  permit 
the  listener  to  grasp  each  thought.  Prepare  your  class  by  careful 
work  in  thought-gathering.  Discuss  places  to  pause  for  listener 
to  catch  up.  Let  pupils  practise  by  themselves.  Continue  articu- 
lation drills  and  breathing  exercises.  Work  for  careful  enuncia- 
tion, and  especially  enunciation  of  vowels  and  distinct  final  letters. 

Suggested  for  Oral  Reading  from 
Part  II,  Canadian  Readers,  Book  V. 

"Oliver  Cromwell  at  Home,"  "Mr.  Winkle  on  Skates," 
"Horatius,"  Scene  from  "'William  Tell,"  "The  Wrestling 
Match,"  "Bless  the  Lord,"  "Sherwood,"  "The  Lark  at  the  Dig- 
gings," "Marmion  and  Douglas,"  "I  Dig  a  Ditch,"  "The  Ships  of 
St.  John,"  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News." 

Suggested  Incidents  from  the  Supplementary  Reading. 

Robinson  Crusoe :  The  Wreck.  Crusoe 's  house.  He  finds 
Friday. 

Pilgrim's  Progress:  The  Slough  of  Despond.  Christian's  fight 
with  Apollyon.  He  loses  his  burden.  He  passes  the 
lions.    He  crosses  the  river. 

The  Lliad:  Hector  and  Patroclus.     The  Great  Horse,  etc. 

The  Water  Babies :  Tom  the  Sweep.  Old  Grimes.  Tom  in  the 
Pool. 

Horatius :  Horatius  defends  the  bridge.    His  swim  back. 

A  Ballad  for  Brave  Women :  Laura  Secord  sets  off.  Her  es- 
cape through  the  lines. 

C.  Literature. 

Aim  to  teach  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  incident  and  to  appre- 
ciate it  by  itself  as  a  part  of  the  structure  of  the  story.  Every 
good  story  has  a  setting,  action  which  develops  towards  a  climax, 
and  a  definite  conclusion.  The  classic  children's  stories  are  as 
direct  and  convincing  as  Shakespeare.  In  "King  Midas,"  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  (1)  The  King's  Wish;  the  epitome  of  his  past 
and  the  cause  of  the  action.  (2)  The  Stranger  gives  the  Golden 
Touch.  (3)  Marigold  is  changed.  (4)  The  King  grieves  truly. 
(5)  He  is  forgiven.  Each  separate  incident  is  worthy  of  study 
in  itself.  The  Stranger  in  the  King's  Treasure-room  may  be 
developed  into  a  glittering  picture.  The  change  of  Marigold 
is   the    climax    of    a    breathless   series    of   more    minute    actions. 
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The  King's  grief  suggests  a  discussion  of  his  qualities  good  and 
bad,  yet  each  incident  is  only  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
when  thought  of  as  playing  its  part  in  the  structure  of  the  whole. 
Such  simple  facts  about  stories  increase  the  pupil's  power  to 
understand  and  appreciate  good  literature.  They  also  serve  as 
models  for  his  own  work  in  composition. 

Suggested  for  Study  as  Literature  from 
Part  II,  Canadian  Readers,  Book  V. 

"Doubting  Castle  and  the  Giant  Despair,"  "The  Maple," 
"The  Lark  at  the  Diggings,"  "Dickens  in  Camp,"  "The  Torch  of 
Life,"  "Mr.  Winkle  on  Skates,"  Scene  from  "William  Tell," 
"Heroes  of  the  Long  Sault,"  "Sherwood,"  "The  Wrestling 
Match,"  "Lochinvar,"  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Marmion  and  Douglas,"  "Horatius." 

Suggested  for  Story -telling. 

The  Hero  Story  is  suggested  as  a  new  type  of  story  to  study. 
The  Hero  Story  leaves  behind  the  imaginary  world  of  the  myth 
and  legend,  but  carries  certain  magic  powers  with  it.  It  lends  itself 
admirably  as  a  model  for  the  three  paragraph  story  Grade  VI  is 
learning  to  write.  Pupils  should  be  familiar  with: 
Perseus,  Hercules,  Daniel,  David,  St.  George,  Arthur,  Galahad, 
Roland,  Siegfried,  Alfred,  The  Cid,  Richard  the  Lion  Heart, 
Bruce. 

Suggested  for  Memorization. 

Ten  selections  of  from  eight  to  twelve  lines  is  a  minimum  for 
the  year's  work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  most  pupils  will  memorize 
many  more  than  ten.  This  grade  should  study,  especially,  patri- 
otic selections,  as:  "0  Canada,"  "Colors  of  the  Flag,"  "Rule, 
Britannia,"  "Maple  Leaf,"  "Marseillaise,"  "Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land," "In  Flanders  Fields/'  "Recessional." 

At  least  three  patriotic  poems  and  two  Canadian  poems  should 
be  memorized. 

From  Part  II,  Canadian  Readers,  Book  V. 

"Love  of  Country,"  "The  Splendor  of  the  Days,"  "Dickens 
in  Camp,"  "The  Spires  of  Oxford,"  "Scots  Wha'  Hae,"  "Bless 
the  Lord,"  "Creation,"  "Seven  Times  Four,"  "The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,"  "The  Value  of  Time,"  "The  Recessional." 

From   The  Canadian  Poetry  Book  (35c). 

"In  Flanders  Fields,"  "Kitchener,"  "The  River,"  "Twilight 
Song,"  "This  Canada  of  Ours,"  "The  Song  My  Paddle  Sings," 
"After  School." 

Temple  Poetry   Books  V  and  VI.    (each  25c). 

"Famous  Men,"  "Wisdom,"  "Breathes  There  a  Man  With 
Soul  So  Dead,"  "Lord  Nelson,"  "A  Country  Walk,"  "If  I  For- 
get," "After  the  War,"  "Admirals  All,"  "Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,"  "Home  Thoughts  From  Sea,"  "The  Soldier." 
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From    Idylls  of  the  King  (30c). 

"Then  likewise  I  beheld  Excalibur,"  "The  Wedding  Song," 
"So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled,"  "Then  quickly  rose 
Sir  Bedevere  "  "I  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  silver  horn." 


D.  Minimum  Requirements  for  Grade  VI. 

Pupils  must  be  able — 

1.  Having  read  silently,  to  give  an  intelligent  report  of  any 
of  the  selections  from  the  Reader  and  any  three  of  the 
supplementary  Readers  listed  in  A,  including  one  poem. 

2.  To  read  aloud,  smoothly,  and  with  intelligent  expression, 
from  any  of  the  Reader  selections  listed  in  B ;  at  sight 
from  any  three  of  the  supplementary  Readers  listed  in  B. 

3.  To  enumerate  the  principal  incidents  and  indicate  the 
climax  in  any  ten  of  the  stories  listed  in  C. 

4.  To  reproduce  briefly  at  least  four  Hero  stories. 

5.  Recite  with  spirit  from  eight  to  twelve  (or  more)  lines 
from  at  least  ten  of  the  selections  suggested  in  C. 

Books  the  School  Library  Should  Provide  for  Use  of  Grade  VI. 

1.  Any  two  supplementary  story  books. 

2.  Temple  Poetry,  Books  V  and  VI    (each  25c). 

3.  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 


GRADE  VII. 
Aims. 

1.  To  teach  pupils  to  gather  the  substance  of  thought  from 
that  which  they  read,  or  hear  read. 

2.  To  teach  pupils  to  express  by  careful  inflection  of  the  voice 
the  author's  thought. 

3.  To  help  pupils  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  thoughts 
in  the  literature  studied. 

A.  Silent  Reading. 

Aim  at  speed  and  practice  in  reporting  the  facts  read.  Pupils 
should  now  begin  to  read  short  articles  other  than  stories — simple 
nature  and  science  articles,  accounts  of  public  affairs  from  maga- 
zines, works  of  travel  and  adventure. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  combine  Grades  VII 
and  VIII  for  Reading  and  Literature  the  prescribed  course  for 
Grade  VIII  should  be  followed. 

Suggested  for  Silent  Reading  from 
"Introduction  to  Literature." 

"For  the  Love  of  a  Man,"  "The  Revenge,"  "Napoleon  and 
the  British  Sailor,"  "Tartary,"  "The  Four-Horse  Race,"  "Hunt- 
ing the  Hippo,"  "Let  us  now  Praise  Famous  Men,"  "A  Picnic 
by  the  Baltic,"  "To  the  Dandelion." 
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Suggested  for  Silent  Reading— Supplementary.* 

Any  three  story  books  and  one  poem  or  group  of  poems  is  the 
minimum  for  a  year's  work  in  Grade  VII. 

Stevenson:   Treasure  Island  (40c). 

Pyle:  Men  of  Iron  ($2.00). 

A  Book  of  Story  Poems  (50c). 

Kipling:  Stalky  &  Co.  ($1.75). 

Bennett:   Master  Skylark  ($2.00). 

Oliphant:   Bob,  Son  of  Battle  (95c). 

Connor:  The  Sky  Pilot  (85c). 

Hawes:  Mutineers   ($1.75). 

Nicolay:   Boy's  Life  of  Lincoln  ($1.85). 

Dickens:    Oliver  Twist  (60c). 

Scott:  Ivanhoe  (40c). 

Buchan:  Pr ester  John   (50c). 

Duncan:  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail  ($2.10). 

Rogers:  Stories  of  the  Land  of  Evangeline  ($2.00). 

Grenfell:    Adrift  on  an  Icepan   (30c). 

Stevenson:    The  Black  Arrow  (40c). 

Masefield:  Martin  Hyde  ($1.75). 

Twain:  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (85c). 

Wren:  Beau  Geste  (95c) 

Hemming:  The  Living  Forest  ($1.90). 

Laut:  The  Lords  of  the  North  ($1.25). 

Parker:  The  Trail  of  the  Sword  ($1.00). 

Drury:  Tales  of  our  Ancestors  (Elizabeth  to  James  II)  (85c), 

B.  Oral  Reading. 

Aim  by  careful  grouping  and  voice  inflection  to  express  clearly 
the  thought  in  what  is  react.  Pupils  should,  after  preparation, 
read  aloud  short  selections,  stories  and  articles  unknown  to  the 
class,  the  test  being  that  every  listener  should  be  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  account  of  what  has  been  read.  Continue  articulation 
and  pronunciation  drills.  Study  different  meanings  and  uses  of 
one  word. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  combine  Grades  VII 
and  VIII  for  Reading  and  Literature  the  prescribed  course  for 
Grade  VIII  should  be  followed. 

Suggestions  for  Oral  Reading  from 
"Introduction  to  Literature." 

"Little  Gavroche,"  "The  Pipes  at  Lucknow,"  "For  Remem- 
brance," "Mending  the  Clock,"  "Kew  in  Lilac-Time,"  "San 
Stefano,"  "Gentlemen,  the  King!"  "Selections  from  Shake- 
speare. ' ' 


♦All  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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Favorite  Scenes  from  the  Supplementary  Readers. 

"Coming  of  Long  John  Silver,"  "The  Match,"  "Battle  With 
the  Bullies,"  "Tom  and  Arthur,"  "Poachers,"  "The  Dead  Cat," 
"Gulliver  and  the  Princess,"  "Among  the  Lilliputians." 

Famous  Scenes  from  General  Literature. 

"The  Child's  Story"  (Dickens),  "The  Hill  of  Difficulty" 
(Bunyan),  "The  Vicar  Goes  to  the  Fair"  (Goldsmith),  "Miss 
Matty's  Bank  Stops  Payment"  (Gaskell),  "Arthur  and  Hubert" 
(Shakespeare's  King  John),  "The  Revenge"  (Tennyson),  "The 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor"  (Macaulay),  "Silas  and  Eppie"  (Eliot), 
"The  Trial  Scene"  (Merchant  of  Venice),  "The  White  Ships  and 
the  Red"  (Kilmer),  "The  Taming  Scene"  (Shakespeare's  Taming 
of  the  Shrew). 

C.  Literature. 

Teach  pupils  to  seek  the  author's  thought  in  the  selections 
studied  for  literature.  Require  them  to  tell  in  a  single  short 
sentence  exactly  what  the  author  means.  Re-read,  question,  ex- 
plain, discuss  until  the  class  is  able  to  do  this.  Expressing  the 
thought  in  this  way  will  force  pupils  to  think  through  the  figures 
of  speech  and  illustration,  to  pass  beyond  the  subordinate  ideas, 
and  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  great  thought.  The  selections 
suggested  for  study  will  be  great  Literature.  Great  Writers  are 
Prophets.  They  have  thoughts  new,  beautiful  and  full  of  life  to 
give  us.  Teach  the  pupils  to  find  these,  to  dwell  upon  and  enjoy 
them. 

Suggested  for  Study  as  Literature — Prose. 

The  story  of  adventure  is  the  choice  of  this  grade.  The 
teacher  having  assigned  the  story  first  for  silent  reading,  will 
find  in  it,  thereafter,  material  for  as  many  lessons  as  he  has  time 
or  inclination  to  take.  The  story  itself:  literary  pictures  of 
places;  interesting  facts,  exciting  incidents,  daring  and  resource- 
ful characters,  neatly  turned  sentences ,  historical  connections. 
Maps,  pictures,  and  sketches  may  help  pupils  to  understand  the 
story  clearly.  Extempore  dramatization  of  suitable  scenes  always 
adds  interest.  Let  pupils  get  them  up  themselves.  Oral  reading 
of  stirring  passages  aids  appreciation,  and  the  memorization  of 
fine  sentences  is  useful.  Story  synopsis,  descriptions,  incidents 
related,  character  studies,  roll-call  by  quotations,  acted  scenes, 
pantomimes  from  book,  debates,  sketches  of  scenes  in  Art  Class, 
are  forms  of  follow-up  and  testing  exercises. 

N.B. — In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  combine  Grades  VII 
and  VIII  for  Reading  and  Literature  the  prescribed  course  for 
Grade  VIII  should  be  followed. 

From  "Introduction  to  Literature." 

"All  Else  in  the  World,"  "King  Arthur  and  His  Knights," 
"Belshazzar's  Feast,"  "Weather,"  "Alexander  Selkirk,"  "A  Pic- 
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nic  by  the  Baltic,"  "Gentlemen,  the  King!"  " Columbus  Discovers 
Land*."  "The  Great  Snowball  Fight." 

Supplementary  Prose. 

Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  (40c). 

Suggested  for  Study  as  Literature — Poetry. 

The  narrative  poem  is  suggested  for  study  in  this  grade  be- 
cause of  the  natural  interest  in  the  story  form.  In  assigning  a 
story  poem,  the  teacher  should  make  necessary  explanations,  pro- 
vide the  historical  background,  and  if  necessary  supply  a  motive 
for  the  reading  by  suggesting  a  question  to  be  answered,  a  mys- 
tery to  be  solved,  a  battle  to  be  fought,  an  opinion  to  be  formed. 
The  poem  should  be  read  first  as  silent  reading,  and  for  the  story 
only.  (Do  not  forbid  pupils  to  skip  parts  that  fail  to  interest). 
When  the  story  has  been  enjoyed,  scenes,  incidents,  and  charac- 
ters may  be  chosen  by  the  pupils  for  special  study  in  class. 

From  "Introduction  to  Literature." 

"A  Hvmn  for  Canada,"  "By  Cool  Siloam's  Shady  Rill," 
"The  Well  of  St.  Keyne,"  "The  Pipes  at  Lucknow,"  "Solitude 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,"  "Kew  in  Lilac-Time,"  "San  Stefano," 
"Selections  from  Shakespeare,"  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That." 

Supplementary  Poetry:    "Evangeline." 

Suggested  for  Memorization. 

Prose  and  Poetry. 

N.B. — Ten  selections,  of  ten  to  fifteen  lines  each,  is  a  minimum 
year's  work  for  Grade  VII.  Bright  pupils  should  memorize 
many  more.  At  least  three  Canadian  poems  and  one  pat- 
riotic poem  should  be  memorized. 

Famous  Selections. 

"Hast  Thou  given  the  horse  strength"  (Book  of  Job),  "If" 
(Kipling),  "O,  East  is  East"  (Kipling),  "David's  Lament"  (2 
Sam.  1:17-27),  "They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  (Psalm 
107:23-30),  "Dickens  in  Camp"  (Bret  Harte),  "In  the  Course  of 
Nature"  (Southey),  "The  wildernesses  and  the  solitary  places" 
(Isaiah  35),  "Speech  at  Gettysburg"  (Lincoln). 

N.B. — Most  of  these  selections  are  found  in  Coronata,  by 
Richard  Wilson   (95c). 

From  "Introduction  to  Literature." 

"A  Hymn  for  Canada,"  "The  Country  Boy's  Creed,"  "Bv 
Cool  Siloam's  Shady  Rill,"  "A  Face,"  "The  Well  of  St.  Keyne," 
' '  Kew  in  Lilac-Time, "  "  Selections  from  Shakespeare. ' ' 

i'rom    The  Canadian  Poetry  Book  (35c). 

"A  Springtime  Wish,"  "The  Whitethroat, "  "Skater  and  the 
Wolves,"    "The   Grey  Linnet,"    "The    Hayfield,"    "The    Corn 
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Husker,"  "Canada  to  England   (Vimy),"  "Dream  River,"  "In 
Apple  Time"  (Carman). 

D.  Minimum  of  Work  for  Grade  VII. 

Pupil  must  be  able  to — 

1.  Give  brief  oral  or  written  outline,  or  answer  a  group  of 
testing  questions  upon  any  four  of  the  selections  from  the 
Reader,  and  any  four  of  the  supplementary  readers  listed 
in  A. 

2.  Read  aloud  smoothly,  and  with  intelligent  expression,  any 
four  of  the  selections  from  the  Reader,  any  four  scenes 
from  the  supplementary  Readers,  and  any  two  scenes  from 
general  literature  as  listed  in  B. 

3.  State  in  a  single  sentence  the  main  thought  of  the  author 
in  any  of  the  selections  mentioned  in  C. 

4.  Recite  with  intelligent  expression  any  ten  of  the  selections 
suggested  for  memorization. 

Books  the  School  Library  Should  Provide  for  Grade  VII. 

1.  Any  three  supplementary  story  books. 

2.  A  Book  of  Story  Poems  (50c). 


GRADE  VIII. 

Aims. 

1.  To  teach  pupils  to  arrange  their  ideas  in  logical  order. 

2.  To  teach  pupils  to  express  justly  by  the  inflection  of  the 
voice,  the  feeling  in  what  is  read. 

3.  To  teach  pupils  to  recognize,  to  understand,  and  enjoy  the 
simplest  forms  of  language  ornament. 

A.  Silent  Reading. 

Aim  at  speed  and  practice  in  reporting  in  logical  order  the 
substance  of  what  has  been  read.  Pupils  should  now  read  com- 
plete books  other  than  stories.  Popular  books  of  science,  steam, 
electricity,  astronomy,  easy  biographies,  narrative  poems,  and 
historical  novels. 

Suggested  for  Silent  Reading  from 
"Introduction  to  Literature." 

The  selections  for  Reading  arc  published  in  "Regulations  for 
Grade  VIII"  each  year.  These  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  after  July  1st  in  any  year. 

See  ' '  Regulations  for  Grade  VIII ' '  for  current  year. 
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Suggested  Additional  Stories.* 

Scott:    The  Talisman  (40c). 

Porter:  Scottish  Chiefs  (75c). 

Lytton:   Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (55c). 

Shakespeare:    King  John    (35c). 

Kingsley:    Westward  Ho  (60c). 

Hughes:    Tom  Brown's  School  Days  (55c). 

Richardson:  Wacousta  (90c). 

Twain:  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (85c). 

Wilson:  Servants  of  the  People  (60c). 

Sabatini:  Captain  Blood  (95c). 

Buchan:  The  Book  of  Escapes  (60c). 

London:  White  Fang  (95c). 

Ewing:   Six  to  Sixteen  ($2.00). 

Kipling:  Captains  Courageous  ($1.75). 

Parker:   The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  (75c). 

Grey:  Betty  Zane  (95c). 

Roberts:   Hoof  and  Claw  ($1.50). 

Drury:  Tales  of  our  Ancestors  (Anne  to  Victoria  (85c). 

B.  Oral  Reading. 

Aim  at  voice  inflection  to  express  feeling  involved  in  what  is 
read.  Pupils  should  practise  reading  conversations,  parts  in 
plays,  short  articles  in  which  simple  emotions  are  strongly  ex- 
pressed. Informal  dramatization  makes  the  interpretation  free, 
and  accurate.  The  pupils  should  choose  individual  selections,, 
which  they  prepare  as  well  as  possible  and  then  present  to  the- 
class.  The  test  should  be — Did  the  class  understand  and  enjoy 
listening  ? 

Suggested  for  Oral  Reading  from 
"Introduction  to  Literature." 

See  ' '  Regulations  for  Grade  VIII ' '  for  current  year. 

Famous  Selections  for  Oral  Reading,  from  General  Literature. 

"Murder  of  Duncan,"  from  Macbeth  (Shakespeare)    (35c). 
"The  Harvest"  from  Lorna  Doone,  Chapter  XXIX   (Black- 
more)    (50c). 
"Coming  of  Arthur"  (Tennyson). 
"Passing  of  Red  Sea"  (Bible). 
"Battle  of  Flodden"  (Scott). 
"The  Gold  Bug"  (Poe). 
"Devon  Men"  (Haselden). 
"The  Searchlights"  (Noyes). 
"The  Fallen  Angels"  (Book  I ,  Paradise  Lost). 
"Faith,  Hope  and  Charity"  (1  Corinthians,  Chap.  XIII). 
Most  of  these  selections  are  to  be  found  in  Treasure  Trove  (at 
95c)  and  Coronata,  by  Wilson  (at  95c). 


*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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C.  Literature. 

Aims: 

To  teach  pupils  that  literary  ornament  (rhythm,  rhyme, 
meter,  figure,  word  harmony,  picture),  are  beauties  which  attract 
and  hold  our  attention  to  the  great  thought  which  they  adorn,  but 
that  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  ornament,  if  they  loudly  call  at- 
tention to  themselves,  and  away  from  the  thought,  they  are  badly 
or  wrongly  used.  Help  pupils  to  understand  and  feel  the  beauty 
of  a  meter  which  exactly  expresses  the  poet's  thought  and  feel- 
ing, as  in  the  ' '  Fairies  of  Caldon-Low " ;  a  use  of  rhyme  which 
helps  the  meter  to  do  its  work,  as  in  "John  Gilpin";  word  har- 
monies which  make  a  perfect  musical  setting  for  the  thought,  as 
in  "The  Forsaken  Merman,"  "Ancient  Mariner,"  "Ch.  13  of 
First  Corinthians. ' ' 

Help  them  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  apt  beauty  of  figures 
and  the  vividness  of  literary  pictures.  Only  the  simplest  meters 
should  be  named,  and  the  simplest  figures;  personification,  simile, 
and  metaphor.  Give  simple  explanations  as  the  need  arises  in 
the  literature  lesson.  Do  not  give  or  require  definitions.  Ask 
for  names  and  examples  when  the  lesson  requires  it. 

Suggested  for  Literature  Study — Prose. 

The  historical  novel  is  suggested  in  this  grade  because  of  (1) 
its  interest  for  the  pupil  who  is  now  in  the  second  stage  of  hero- 
worship,  (2)  the  living  background  it  makes  for  the  study  of 
history,  (3)  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  the  discussion  and 
comparison  of  facts,  incidents,  and  characters.  The  books  should 
be  read  for  the  story.  (Pupils  need  not  be  forbidden  to  skip  parts 
that  do  not  at  first  interest  them).  Once  the  book  has  been  read, 
the  teacher,  by  plot  and  character  study,  parts  read  aloud,  and 
dramatization,  will  be  able  to  develop  appreciation  for  the  great 
points  of  the  story,  and  fix  them  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

From  "Introduction  to  Literature." 

The  selections  prescribed  for  Literature  are  published  in 
"Regulations  for  Grade  VIII"  each  year. 

Supplementary  Prose. 

See  "Regulations  for  Grade  VIII." 

Suggested  for  Literary    Study — Poetry. 

The  Lyric,  expressing  a  single  feeling  in  a  brief  and  beauti- 
ful form,  may  be  made  the  Poetic  Type  for  study  in  this  grade. 
It  lends  itself  to  study  for  the  appreciation  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  the  simple  beauties  of  form  mentioned  above.  The  teacher 
will  know  best  what  poems  will  appeal  to  his  class.  It  is  usually 
wise  to  avoid  the  love  lyric,  and  to  choose  those  which  express 
simple,  natural,  and  vigorous  emotions.  Work  for  appreciation. 
Avoid  over-teaching. 

From  "Introduction  to  Literature." 
See  "Regulations  for  Grade  VIII." 
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Supplementary  Poetry  for  Literary  Study  and  Memorization. 
N.B. — Any  ten  to  be  studied  and  memorized. 

Famous  Lyrics. 

"Lift  Up  Your  Heads,  O  Ye  Gates"  (Psalm  24). 

"Early  Spring"  (Tennyson). 

"On  His  Own  Blindness"  (Milton). 

"The  Cloud"  (Wilson). 

"Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark"  (Shakespeare). 

"I  Remember,  I  Remember"  (Hood). 

"Abide  With  Me." 

"Last  Rose  of  Summer"  (Moore). 

"Cupid  and  Campaspe." 

"Lead,  Kindly  Light"  (Newman). 

"Break,  Break,  Break"  (Tennyson). 

"Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton"   (Burns). 

"To  Daffodils"  ( Herri ck). 

"The  Dead"  (Brooke). 

From    Hie  Canadian  Poetry  Book  (35c). 

"Song  of  Orpheus,"  "Sir  John  Macdonald,"  "Dawn,"  "The 
South  Wind  Laid  His  Moccasins  Aside, "  "  Among  the  Mountains, ' ' 
"A  Madrigal,"  "Thoughts  From  a  Prison,"  "Erie  Waters," 
"September,"  "The  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls." 

D.  Minimum  of  Work  for  Grade  VIII. 

Pupils  must  be  able  to — 

1.  Give  an  intelligent  account  of  or  answer  a  group  of  ques- 
tions upon  any  four  of  the  selections  from  the  "Introduc- 
tion to  Literature,"  and  any  four  (including  one  poem)  of 
the  supplementary  books  listed  in  A. 

2.  Read  aloud  smoothly,  and  with  intelligent  expression,  any 
four  selections  from  the  ' '  Introduction  to  Literature, ' '  any 
two  scenes  from  supplementary  Readers,  and  any  two 
scenes  from  general  literature  as  listed  in  B. 

3.  Give  an  intelligent  summary  of  the  prose  works  studied. 
Describe  the  hero,  the  incident  which  forms  the  climax, 
and  at  least  one  scene  from  each.  State  briefly  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  author's  main  thought. 

4.  State  in  a  sentence  the  author's  thought  and  suggest  at 
least  two  beauties  in  each  lyric  studied. 

5.  Quote  ten  to  fifteen  consecutive  lines  from  any  ten  selec- 
tions suggested  for  memorization. 

Books  the  School  Library  Should  Provide  for  Grade  VIII. 

Any  three  supplementary  books. 
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Language,  Composition 
and  Grammar 


General  Introduction. 

In  Composition,  the  teacher  lias  often  been  in  doubt  as  to 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it.  In  this  course  of  study  it  is 
hoped  that  by  suggesting  certain  definite  things  to  be  taught  in 
each  grade,  by  strictly  limiting  the  practice  work,  and  by  setting 
a  certain  minimum  to  be  attained,  this  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  may  be  cleared  away.  It  has  not  been  possible,  in  so 
small  a  space,  to  describe  methods  at  length,  but  it  is  felt,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  if  definite  reasonable  results  are  indicated,  the 
average  teacher  will  find  means  to  attain  those  results. 

Very  often  confused  aims  and  small  gains  have  made  both 
teacher  and  class  dislike  the  subject.  This  is  not  natural.  Self- 
expression  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  pleasures.  If  this  be  so, 
the  first  step  is  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  school  towards  the 
subject.  The  teacher  must  take  stock.  Assets  must  be  numbered 
and  emphasized.  The  pupils  are  very  anxious  to  learn  English. 
They  are  fond  of  "showing  off"  (not  an  admirable  quality,  per- 
haps, but  one  that  may  be  used  to  good  purpose).  They  have 
clear  pleasant  voices;  they  are  not  shy,  or  if  shy  they  admire 
"teacher."  One  writes  neatly,  another  spells  well.  Possibly  you 
have  an  imaginative,  original  little  mind  to  lighten  your  day. 
Weak  helps?  Yes,  but  the  smallest  things  count.  "Ain't" 
dropped  from  the  vocabulary  of  one  child  is  a  national  gain.  A 
little  growth  in  even  one  mind  will  have  unimaginable  results. 

The  teacher's  interest,  the  practical  value  of  the  work,  plenty 
of  praise,  and  some  concessions  to  the  "showing  off"  instinct  will 
help  to  give  the  pupil  the  right  spirit.  Every  child  should  feel  it 
a  privilege  to  read,  recite,  or  speak  to  the  school  from  the  platform. 
Teacher  and  pupils  are  busy,  yet  they  give  their  time  to  listen  to 
him.  He  must  have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing,  and 
he  must  say  it  well  or  he  cannot  expect  to  be  listened  to.  The  same 
is  true  of  his  written  work.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  writer.  To 
have  one's  work  published  is  always  flattering.  To  write  or  speak 
to  others  is  a  privilege  accorded  only  to  those  who  do  it  well.  A 
child's  letter  published  in  the  children's  department  of  any  news- 
paper— a  familiar  story  written  in  play  form  and  acted  before 
parents  on  a  public  day — will  usually  be  enough  to  develop  in  the 
pupils  a  keen  interest  in  oral  and  written  composition. 

The  right  spirit  aroused,  begin  work  upon  the  foundations,  in 
composition,  the  pupil's  thoughts.  Strictly  interpreted,  "to  com- 
pose" means  to  arrange  ideas  in  the  mind.    No  one  can  speak  or 
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write,  or  paint,  or  plant  a  garden  successfully  unless  he  has  first 
collected,  selected,  and  arranged  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  Neglect 
of  this  fundamental  process  is  one  cause  of  poor  results  in  composi- 
tion. The  mental  processes  involved  are  common  ones.  People 
use  them  every  day.  In  Grade  III  language  work,  as  such,  is  con- 
cluded. The  pupil  has  now  acquired  the  tools  which  he  will  use 
in  thinking,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  In  Grade  IV  formal 
written  composition  begins.  The  pupil  should  now  begin,  more  or 
less  consciously,  to  use  his  mind.  Simple  instructions  and  regular 
practice  in  the  common  mental  processes:  collection,  selection,  ar- 
rangement of  ideas,  is  necessary.  Practice  should  be  given  both  as 
a  separate  exercise  and  in  preparing  for  written  composition  work. 
One  bit  of  mental  practice  has  been  assigned  to  each  grade.  Each 
process  made  conscious  and  skilful  prepares  for  the  next.  Each 
process,  if  practised,  makes  for  greater  skill  in  the  particular  piece 
of  composition  work  also  assigned  to  the  grade.  For  example, 
regular  practice  in  taking  a  topic,  and  collecting  four  interesting 
ideas  about  it,  is  good  mental  training  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides the  pupil  with  thoughts  to  express  m  sentence  practice. 

Having  something  interesting  to  say,  and  words  in  which  to 
say  it,  must  next  be  considered.  The  vocabulary  of  the  average 
child  in  Grade  IV  is  not  large.  He  has  reached  a  stage  when  his 
ideas  are  likely  to  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  his  word- 
stock.  In  this  grade  a  definite  effort  must  be  made  to  add  many 
newr  words  and  to  form  the  dictionary  habit.  The  work  should  be 
carried  on  in  each  succeeding  grade.  If  the  foundations  have 
been  well  laid  in  Grade  IV,  later  work  will  be  easy. 

While  definite  points  have  been  suggested  for  training  in  par- 
ticular grades,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  pupils  should  cease  to 
practise  any  one  form  of  composition  when  they  leave  the  grade. 
Each  new  subject  of  study  is  to  be  added  to  the  old.  Thus  vocabu- 
lary and  sentence  work  begun  in  Grade  IV  will  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  school.  Grade  VII  and  Grade  VIII  will  practise 
writing  paragraphs  and  business  letters  first  studied  in  Grades  V 
and  VI.  Any  teacher  may  prove  for  himself  that  the  strict  limi- 
tation of  early  oral  and  written  work  to  two  or  three  sentences,  of 
practice  paragraphs  and  letters  to  five  or  six  sentences,  results  in 
an  astonishing  improvement  of  the  work. 

Again,  the  teacher  can  scarcely  begin  too  early  teaching  the 
pupil  to  criticize  himself.  In  Grade  IV  he  can  make  simple  com- 
parisons. Set  him  easy  standards,  and  let  him  measure  his  work 
by  them.  This  is  to  make  him  self-helpful.  It  will  save  the  teacher 
the  useless  drudgery  of  correcting  again  and  again  the  mistakes 
of  the  merely  careless. 

The  minimum  of  work  required  has  been  included  in  each 
grade  in  order  to  make  the  teacher's  work  as  definite  as  possible. 
It  suggests  types  of  information  and  practice,  thought  to  be  funda- 
mental and  may  help  to  standardize  composition  teaching,  so  that 
a  pupil  may  remove  from  one  school  in  the  province  to  another 
without  loss  of  standing.  As  the  majority  of  the  children  in  our 
schools  are  English-speaking,  the  minimum    has    been    arranged 
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for  them.  The  teacher  in  foreign  schools  should  lower  it  one- 
half.  The  compositions  quoted  as  examples  are  not  models.  They 
are  the  actual  work  of  pupils  in  various  parts  of  Alberta.  The 
majority  of  them  were  written  by  pupils  in  rural  schools.  They 
are  intended  to  be  used,  not  as  models,  but  as  a  simple  scale  by 
which  the  teacher  may  measure  his  results  and  compare  them  with 
the  composite  standard  of  a  representative  group  of  teachers. 

The  course  in  composition  has  been  prepared  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  rural  teacher  specially  in  mind.  Thought  work,  prac- 
tice, and  standards  have  been  arranged  to  permit  classes  to  be 
grouped.  Grades  I,  II  and  III,  where  the  work  is  largely  oral  and 
the  unit  is  the  sentence,  may  be  given  practice  as  a  group.  Grades 
IV,  V,  and  VI,  where  the  work  will  be  about  half  oral  and  half 
written  and  where  the  paragraph  is  the  unit,  work  well  together. 
Taking  Grade  VII  with  Grade  VIII  is  made  possible  through  the 
general  likeness  of  aims  and  subjects  and  is  excellent  preparation 
for  Grade  VII 's  coming  examination  year.  Again,  the  whole 
school  may  be  taken  together.  The  recitation  of  memory  verse  is 
oral  composition  in  which  Grade  I  and  Grade  VIII  may  take  part 
together  or  alternately.  Even  in  speaking,  if  the  topic  is  "The 
Fire  in  Mr.  Smith's  Barn,"  the  six-year-old  may  give  his  single 
sentence  composition,  and  then  enjoy  the  paragraph  of  oral  des- 
cription by  a  member  of  Grade  VIII.  The  whole  school,  if  not  too 
large,  may  also  write  compositions  together.  The  grades  or  groups 
may  write  upon  different  topics  which  have  been  prepared  for  in 
other  lessons.  The  supervising  teacher  passing  about  the  quiet 
room  is  able  to  correct  Grade  II 's  three  simple  sentences  at  one 
moment,  to  suggest  a  rhyme  for  a  Grade  VI  poet  the  next,  and 
then  to  advise  a  Grade  VIII  student  about  the  plan  for  his  article 
on  "Weeds  of  Alberta." 

Since  the  material  suggested  is  simple  and  the  standards 
definite,  it  is  hoped  that  the  busy  rural  teacher  will  be  able  to 
secure  important  help  from  the  older  pupils  in  giving  composition 
practice  to  the  younger  ones.  No  kind  of  training  can  possibly 
be  better  for  the  older  children.  Teaching  anything  is  the  best 
of  all  ways  in  which  to  learn  it  oneself.  Remember!  The  test  of 
a  good  teacher  is  not ' '  How  much  do  you  do  for  your  pupils  ? ' '  but : 
"How  much  have  you  taught  them  to  do  for  themselves?"  The 
two  great  advantages  the  rural  school  will  always  have  over  the 
urban  are:  that  the  pupils  learn  so  much  from  one  another  (in 
hearing  senior  classes  recite)  and  that  they  learn  to  study  for 
themselves.  In  composition  older  pupils  hear  and  criticize  the 
oral  work,  and  supervise  the  written  work  of  the  younger  ones. 
They  can  teach  and  dictate  spellings  and  meanings  of  words ;  read 
stories,  help  with  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  ideas  and  test 
upon  silent  reading  and  memory  work.  Children  are  usually  very 
anxious  to  help  the  teacher  and  take  the  greatest  pride  in  helping 
someone  who  knows  less  than  themselves.  Being  given  charge 
over  a  backward  child  will  often  develop  in  an  older  one  the  most 
admirable  traits  of  character. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LANGUAGE  COURSE 


GRADES  I  TO  III 

By  language  we  mean  the  understanding  and  use  of  words. 
In  ordinary  life  we  have  two  forms  of  language-expression :  speech 
and  writing.  Our  aim  in  teaching  is  to  give  each  pupil  a  sufficient 
mastery  of  his  tongue  that  he  may  be  able  to  understand  what  he 
hears  and  reads,  and  express  his  own  thoughts  simply  and  clearly. 


Form. 

The  child  must  first  learn  to  speak  to  a  group  of  people  so  that 
he  may  be  heard  and  understood. 
To  be  heard  he  must — 

(1)  Stand  well. 

(2)  Face  the  people. 

(3)  Hold  his  head  high. 

(4)  Speak  to  those  farthest  from  him. 

To  be  understood  he  must — 

(1)  Speak  distinctly. 

(2)  Pronounce  his  words  correctly. 

(3)  Talk  in  a  connected  fashion. 

(4)  Desire  to  communicate. 

These  points  of  form  in  oral  composition  should  be  taught  and 
insisted  on  until  they  become  habits. 

Defects  in  speech  which  the  teacher  should  consider  himself 
responsible  for  overcoming — 

(1)  Lisping. 

(2)  Stammering. 

(3)  Stuttering. 

(4)  Mouth-breathing. 

All  these  should  be  overcome  by  attention  to — 

(1)  Position  of  speech  organs. 

(2)  Right  habits  of  breathing. 

(3)  Ear-training. 

(4)  Songs  and  singing-games. 

(5)  Practice  of  exercises  to  cure  special  condition. 

Unit  of  Speech. 

The  unit  of  speech  is  the  simple  sentence,  and  the  teacher's 
first  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  developing  in  the  pupil  the 
habit  of  speaking  and  writing  a  simple  sentence  correctly.  This 
must  be  done  by  practice  and  correction.  He  should  be  taught  to 
recognize  a  sentence  when  he  hears  one,  as  well  as  when  he  sees 
one.  He  recognizes  the  first  by  a  certain  cadence  of  the  voice,  the 
second  by  the  capital  at  the  beginning,  and  the  period  or  question 
mark  at  the  end. 
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TYPES  OF  LESSONS 

1.  Conversation  Lesson. 

Pupils  and  teacher  talk  together  about  some  topic  of  general 
or  special  interest.  Pupils  should  do  most  of  the  talking,  guided 
by  skilful  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  successful 
oral  language  lesson  depends  upon  (a)  a  suitable  subject  within 
the  limit  of  the  children's  interest,  (b)  skilfully  prepared  ques- 
tions. Such  subjects  may  be  developed  from  their  own  experiences 
at  home — helping  mother;  going  for  a  walk  with  father;  what 
they  see  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  or  outdoors  at  recess; 
their  pets  and  the  care  of  them ;  their  toys  and  what  they  do  with 
them;  special  times  and  seasons,  as  birthdays  and  Christmas: 
games,  picnics,  trips  by  land  and  water;  pictures  studied  and 
stories  heard ;  memorized  poems. 

2.  Story-telling  Lesson. 

In  this  lesson  the  teacher  tells  or  the  child  repeats  a  story. 
Stories  may  be  told  for  appreciation,  reproduction,  and  dramatiza- 
tion. Only  the  short  ones  should  be  reproduced  in  full.  The 
training  that  comes  by  listening  to  a  well-told  story  is  of  great 
value  to  the  child  in  developing  his  power  of  attention,  and  serves 
to  develop  taste.  Children  should  be  allowed  to  reproduce  stories 
in  some  manual  way  as  well  as  by  speech ;  if  they  tell  them  to 
little  brothers  and  sisters  at  home  before  being  required  to  tell 
in  class,  the  result  is  better  expression.  This  exercise  makes  greatly 
for  enrichment  of  vocabulary.  If  used  for  reproduction  in  junior 
grades,  stories  should  be  told  two  or  three  times  first  to  preserve 
best  forms. 

3.  Picture  Study  Lesson. 

The  picture  study  lesson  is  a  special  type  of  conversation  lesson 
in  which  the  picture  is  the  topic  of  conversation.  Have  the  chil- 
dren tell  the  story  as  they  think  it.  They  may  make  mistakes,  but 
let  them  first  tell  what  they  think  it  means.  Question  to  stimulate 
observation,  to  provoke  thought  and  to  discover  beauty.  Explain 
anything  not  understood.  Facts  may  be  collected  from  children 
and  arranged  in  order.  Facts  should  be  grouped  around  different 
objects  in  the  picture.  One  pupil  should  tell  one  group  of  facts. 
The  whole  story  should  contain  what  the  picture  suggests  as  well 
as  what  it  really  shows.  These  lessons  should  not  become  formal 
and  in  junior  grades  should  be  about  ten  minutes  in  length.  In 
these  grades  the  picture  should  be  used  because  of  language  possi- 
bilities, not  as  a  study  in  art. 

4.  Memorizing  Poetry. 

Children  should  early  learn  to  say  short,  simple  verses.  Nur- 
sery rhymes  are  rich  in  sound  value  and  offer  suitable  material 
for  dramatization.  Lists  of  suitable  poems  and  stories  will  be 
found  in  the  Literature  outline  for  these  grades.  Like  the  stories, 
these  serve  to  develop  taste  and  enlarge  the  vocabulary. 
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5.     The  Dramatization  Lesson. 

This  is  one  in  which  the  story  or  part  of  it  is  acted.  Dramatiza- 
tion helps  both  in  understanding  and  expression.  It  must  be  free 
and  spontaneous  to  be  most  valuable.  Children  discuss  the  story, 
plan  the  setting,  and  action,  then  take  the  part,  and  make  the 
speeches.  It  serves  as  the  very  best  sort  of  a  drill  in  fixing  the 
story. 

Language  Games. 

Corrections  of  errors  are  helped  by  the  use  of  Language 
Games,  which  may  be  used  to  fix  right  forms  of  speech  through 
much  repetition  under  the  guise  of  play.  This  device  should  not 
be  used  too  frequently  and  should  last  only  about  five  minutes. 

Pronunciation  and  Enunciation. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  speak  plainly  and  pronounce 
their  words  correctly.  To  this  end  they  should  have  regular  vo- 
cabulary drills.  Lists  of  words  which  they  find  difficult  to  say 
should  be  prepared.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  open  his  mouth 
well,  and  not  run  his  words  together. 

Written  Work. 

The  child  first  learns  to  write  his  name,  the  name  of  the  school, 
the  place  in  which  he  lives.  These  are  learned  by  copying,  as  are 
his  first  sentences.  Very  little  written  work  is  demanded  in  the 
first  year.  More  sentence  work  with  much  variation  comes  the 
second  year,  and  still  more  the  third  year.  At  this  time  a  pupil 
should  be  able  to  write  a  simple  letter,  or  a  connected  series  of 
three  correctly  formed  sentences  about  any  topic  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  During  the  first  year  little  time  is  spent  on  written 
composition.  In  the  second  a  fourth,  and  in  the  third  year  about 
a  third  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  writing.  Oral  prepara- 
tion should  precede  the  written  exercise.  It  is  important  that  chil- 
dren have  something  which  they  wish  to  say  when  they  write.  At 
the  end  of  an  oral  composition  lesson  even  in  Grade  I  a  few  sen- 
tences might  with  advantage  be  written  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher.    This  material  makes  an  excellent  reading  lesson. 
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In  planning  for  the  corrective  work  in  oral  English  the  teacher 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  these  two  aims: 

1.    To  arouse  on  the  part  of  the  child  a  consciousness  of  cor- 
rect use  of  speech. 


*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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2.  To  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  speak 
correctly. 

Lists  of  typical  errors  are  suggested  for  correction  in  each 
grade.  By  focussing  on  two  or  three  in  each  grade  and  drilling 
definitely  on  these  the  teacher  accomplishes  more  than  if  too 
much  is  attempted.  Each  teacher  will  carefully  watch  the  speech 
of  his  pupils,  and  note  the  errors  which  occur  most  frequently. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE  BY  GRADES. 


GRADE  I. 
Aims. 

1.  To  encourage  children  to  talk  freely  about  things  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

2.  To  secure   distinct   articulation   and   a  natural   speaking 
tone. 

3.  To  correct  the  errors  of  speech  assigned  in  the  grade  out- 
line. 

4.  To  make  a  beginning  in  securing  the  ' '  sentence  sense. ' ' 
The  child's  need  is  a  sufficient  vocabulary  with  which  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts.  In  classes  where  children  of  non-English 
speaking  parents  predominate  the  teacher  may  need  to  begin  with 
words  instead  of  sentences.  There  should  be  a  definite  idea  of 
which  the  word  is  the  expression.  Object  words  are  the  easiest  to 
teach.  Action  words  come  next;  with  these  the  sentence  idea  is 
associated.  The  shy  child,  who  knows  how  to  talk,  but  makes  his 
reply  in  monosyllables,  has  to  be  drawn  out  and  helped  to  expand 
his  one  word  into  a  sentence.  If  children  talk  freely  when  they 
come,  the  teacher's  problem  is  a  much  simpler  one. 

Much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  oral  work.  The  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  talk  freely  about  things  which  interest  him,  e.g. : 

(1)  Objects  and  experiences  suggested  by  the  home:  play- 
things, pets,  helping  mother  and  father,  holiday  trips. 

(2)  Experiences  at  school:  coming  to  school,  on  the  play- 
ground, playmates,  games,  lessons,  dramatization,  story 
reproduction,  talks  and  pictures. 

(3)  Nature:  flowers,  birds,  animals. 

(4)  Lessons  in  manners. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  language  time  should  be  spent  on 
written  work.  Though  the  demand  made  on  the  child  will  be 
small,  yet  a  beginning  should  be  made.  The  child's  first  written 
work  will  be  closely  associated  with  reading  and  phonics. 

1.     Oral  Composition. 

1.    Conversation. 

(a)  The  topic  is  suggested  by  the  teacher  in  a  natural 
informal  way. 

(b)  Each  child  contributes  something  in  the  general  talk, 
and  the  teacher  helps  him  to  make  his  thought  clear. 
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(c)  His  thought  power  is  quickened  by  the  skilful  ques- 
tioning of  the  teacher,  who  resorts  to  many  devices 
which  call  upon  imagination;  as,  "Pretend  you  are 
the  kitten,  and  tell  what  you  did."  Dramatization 
stimulates  expression  by  overcoming  self-conscious- 
ness. 

(d)  The  class  exercises  give  the  child  confidence  in  his 
power  to  organize  his  thoughts.  The  product  is  the 
result  of  the  group  work. 

(e)  The  best  sentences  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
and  used  for  a  reading  lesson. 

2.  Story-telling. 

(a)  Stories  for  re-telling  by  the  children  should  be  simple 
and  short.  The  story  should  be  told  at  least  three 
times  before  children  are  asked  to  reproduce  it.  They 
should  know  it  well  enough  to  picture  its  scenes  and 
tell  it  easily.  Its  value  as  a  vocabulary  exercise  de- 
pends on  their  listening  as  well  as  their  telling  ability. 
Its  words  and  phrases  should  come  easily  to  them,  to 
supplement  their  own  limitations. 

(b)  Dramatizing  the  story  or  parts  of  it  gives  vitality  to 
expression  and  offers  much  opportunity  for  sentence- 
making. 

(c)  The  children's  reproduction  of  a  well-known  story 
makes  a  good  reading  lesson  if  placed  on  the  black- 
board or  type-written  for  the  class. 

3.  Pictures. 

(a)  Illustrations  of  known  stories  or  poems  are  very  in- 
teresting to  talk  about. 

(&)  Making  original  stories  suggested  by  a  picture  is  a 
good  oral  exercise,  but  lessons  should  not  last  too  long. 

Conversation  Lessons   (Grade  I). 

1.    By  Class  of  Beginners. 

Aim:   Development  of  sentence  idea. 

Teacher:         I  have  a  wonderful  dog.     His  name  is  Bob.     Have 

you  a  dog?    What  is  his  name? 
1st  Child:      My  dog's  name  is  Pete. 
2nd  Child:     My  dog's  name  is  Trixie. 
3rd  Child:     My  dog's  name  is  Dick. 

Teacher:         My  dog  once  chased  a  big  snake.     What  wonderful 

thing  has  your  dog  done  % 
1st  Child:      He  caught  a  gopher  one  day. 
2nd  Child:     Once  he  pulled  a  little  boy  out  of  the  water. 
3rd  Child:     Yesterday  he  jumped  into  the  bath-tub. 

Teacher:         Mary  and  Tom  may  come  to  the    front.     Mary,    tell 

us  your  dog's  name. 
Mary:  My  dog's  name  is  Pete. 
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Teacher: 

Tom: 

Teacher : 


Mary  : 
Tom: 

Teacher : 
John: 


Tom,  tell  us  that  wonderful  thing  that  Pete  once  did. 
Once  he  pulled  a  little  boy  out  of  the  water. 

Now,  Mary,  tell  your  story  again  and  just  as  soon  as 

you  have  finished,  Tom  will  tell  his. 

My  dog's  name  is  Pete. 

Once  he  pulled  a  little  boy  out  of  the  water. 

John  may  now  come  to  the  front  and  tell  both  stories. 
My  dog's  name  is  Pete.  Once  he  pulled  a  little  "boy 
out  of  the  water. 


Conversation  Lessons  (Grade  I). 

2.    By  a  class  of  Seniors  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

Aim :  Development  of  sentence  idea. 

Teacher:         Something  made  me  very  happy  this  morning.     On 
my  way  to  school,  someone  sang    a    song    for    me. 
Guess  who  it  was.    Yes,  it  was  a  friendly  chickadee. 
Did  anything  like  that  ever  happen  to  you?     Tell 
me  what  it  was  that  you  saw  or  heard. 
I  heard  a  chickadee. 
I  saw  a  chickadee. 
I  saw  a  flock  of  chickadees. 


1st  Child: 
2nd  Child: 
3rd  Child: 

Teacher: 
1st  Child: 
2nd  Child: 

Teacher : 

1st  Child: 
2nd  Child: 
3rd  Child: 

Teacher: 

1st  Child: 
2nd  Child: 
3rd  Child: 
4th  Child: 

Teacher : 

1st  Child: 
2nd  Child: 
3rd  Child: 
4th  Child: 

Teacher: 


Tell  me  when  you  saw  or  heard  these. 

When  I  was  coming  to  school  T  saw  five  chickadees. 

Early  this  morning  I  heard  a  chickadee. 

Where  was  the  chickadee,  or  where  were  the  chicka- 
dees ? 

He  was  in  the  bushes. 
They  were  in  our  garden. 
He  was  on  a  poplar  tree. 

What  was  the  chickadee  doing,   or  what  were  they 

doing? 

They  were  saying,  "Chickadee-dee-dee-dee." 

He  was  swinging  on  a  branch. 

He  was  hunting  some  breakfast. 

One  chickadee  was  calling  the  other. 

Would  you  like   to  say  one  more  thing  about   the 

chickadee  1 

I  hope  I  see  my  little  friend  again. 

My  chickadee  had  a  black  cap. 

He  was  very,  very  happy. 

My  chickadee  stays  around  all  winter. 

Now  the  boy  who  said  he  saw  a  flock  of  chickadees 
when  he  was  coming  to  school  may  come  to  the  front. 
The  girl  who  told  us  they  were  in  the  garden  may 
come  to  the  front.  The  one  who  said  one  chickadee 
was  calling  the  others  may  come  to  the  front.  The 
boy  who  said  he  hoped  they  would  come  again  may 
come  to  the  front.    You  may  each  tell  your  story. 
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1st  Child:      When  I  was  coming  to  school  I  saw  a  flock  of  chicka- 
dees. 
2nd  Child:     They  were  in  our  garden. 
3rd  Child:      One  chickadee  was  calling  the  others. 
4th  Child:      I  hope  they  will  come  again. 

Teacher:         Now,  John  may  come  to  the  front,  and  tell  us  all 
these  little  stories  and  then  we  will  have  a  long  story. 

X.B. — Other  groups  of  children  may  be  chosen  and  several  differ- 
ent stories  obtained. 

II.     Formal  Drill.    (Five  minutes' duration). 

1.  Correction  of  Errors: 
"I  saw,"  not  "I  seen." 
"I  did,"  not  "I  done." 
"  Isn't,"  not  " ain't." 
"I  have"  not  "I  got." 

These  may  be  stressed  in  the  form  of  games,  e.g. : — 

Drill  on  "I  Saw" 

Place  a  number  of  objects  on  the  teacher 's^  desk. 
Have  a  row  of  children  pass  the  desk  and  tell  what  they  saw. 
"I  saw  a  box." — "I  saw  a  book." 

Variety  may  be  given  by  having  the  next  row  mention  two 
objects. 

"I  saw  a  book  and  a  pencil." 

Drill  on  "Did" 

Two  children  stand  in  the  front  of  the  room.  One  is  blind- 
folded. The  teacher  indicates  some  child  to  touch  the  one  who 
cannot  see.  He  says,  "Some  one  touched  me."  The  other  asks, 
"Who  did  it?"  He  replies,  "Tom  did."  He  gets  five  guesses. 
The  child  who  touched  him  takes  his  place  if  he  guesses  correctly. 
There  are  few  opportunities  to  use  I  ' '  did ' '  naturally,  so  games  are 
limited  here. 

Drill  on  "Isn't" 

Have  a  list  of  words  on  the  board.  A  child  goes  out  of  the 
room,  while  one  of  the  class  goes  to  the  board  and  selects  a  word. 
Then  the  first  child  comes  in  and  points  to  a  word,  asking: 

"Is  it 'play'?"    "No,  it  isn't ' play.'  " 

"Is  it  'going'?"    "Yes,  it  is  'going.'  " 

The  boy  who  selected  the  word  now  goes  out  and  another 
chooses  a  word.    Limit  the  number  of  guesses. 

2.  Pronunciation. 

Guard  against  and  correct: 

1.  The  dropping  of  the  final  letter  g,  d,  and  t. 

2.  Use  of  d  for  the  th  in  them. 

3.  Insist  on  having  "yes"  pronounced  correctly  and  abol- 
ish slang  substitutes. 
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Teachers,  by  noting  and  checking,  can  abolish  the  habit  of 
making  statements  with  the  rising  inflection  which  is  so  very  com- 
mon among  school  children. 

Children  should  learn,  by  observing  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
the  printed  charts  and  other  illustrative  material  that — 

1.  The  first  word  of  each  sentence  begins  with  a  capital. 

2.  The  word  "I"  is  always  a  capital. 

3.  The  name  of  a  person  begins  with  a  capital. 

4.  Every  sentence  that  tells  something  closes  with  a  period. 

Note. — Practice  in  sentence  building  with  word  cards  helps  to  im- 
press these  ideas. 

III.  Written  Work. 

Children  should  learn  to  write — 

1.  Their  names. 

2.  The  name  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  number  names   (and  a  few  other  frequently  used 
words  and  phrases). 

They  may  copy  a  sentence. 

They  may  put  words  in  sentences  where  blanks  are  left, 

e.g.  :— 

My  name  is . 

I  am years  old. 

They  may  write  original  sentences.    Writing  a  letter  is  a  great 
joy.    The  first  letter  should  be  developed  in  class,  written  on  the 
board  by  the  teacher,  and  copied  by  the  class.     It  should  consist 
of  a  single  sentence.    It  might  be  an  invitation,  e.g. : — 
Dear  Mother, 

Will  you  come  to  our  party  on  Friday? 

Florence. 

When  a  child  can  write  such  a  letter  without  making  a  mis- 
take, or  looking  at  the  board,  he  might  be  allowed  to  send  it  by 
mail. 

Suggested  Topics. 

1.  A  letter  to  the  principal  to  announce  a  month's  perfect 
attendance. 

2.  A  letter  to  one's  mother. 

3.  A  letter  to  Santa  Claus. 

4.  A  Valentine. 

Summary  of  Attainment. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  each  child  should  be  able  to  do  the 
following : 

Recite  or  sing  ten  ' ;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes. ' ' 

Repeat  three  poems. 

Tell  three  stories. 

Make  a  sentence  about  any  suggested  topic. 

Show  by  his  oral  work  that  he  uses  correctly  the  words  ' '  saw, ' ' 
"did,"  and  "isn't." 
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Write  his  name. 
Write  the  number  names. 

Write  a  sentence  which  begins  with  a  capital  and  ends  with  a 
period. 


GRADE  II. 
Aims. 

1.  To  encourage  clear,  well- worded  statements  on  the  part  of 
the  child. 

2.  To  develop  a  constantly  growing  language  power ;  to  make 
interesting  sentences  by  adding  descriptive  words. 

3.  To  develop  some  idea  of  arrangement. 

I.    Oral  Composition. 

The  work  of  this  grade  differs  from  that  of  Grade  I  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind.  About  three-fourths  of  the  language  time  is 
spent  in  oral  work.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  the 
question  sentence  as  well  as  the  statement. 

1.  Conversation  should  centre  about  community  activities  and 
interests:  (1)  Important  people — postman,  milkman,  etc. 
(2)  Important  places — store,  post  office.     (3)  Activities. 

Suggested  Topics : 

My  Birthday  Party. 

My  First  Trip  on  the  Train. 

What  I  Saw  at  the  Market. 

What  the  Milkman  does. 

The  Wind  at  Work. 

Making  a  Doll's  House. 

How  to  Play  Marbles. 

How  to  Treat  a  Visitor. 

How  to  Help  Mother. 

Making  a  Kite. 

How  Jack  Frost  Changed  the  Leaves. 

Our  Playground. 

My  Shadow. 

The  First  Snowstorm. 

2.  Story-telling. 

(a)  Stories  chosen  should  be  simple  and  short,  with  a  definite 
beginning,  a  related  middle,  and  a  definite  close.  The  teacher  can 
help  greatly  in  the  recall  by  his  method  of  presenting  the  story. 
Tell  once  as  a  whole  for  interest.  Tell  it  again,  and  have  children 
comment  on  the  characters,  tell  the  parts  they  like  best  or  recall 
similar  stories.  If  it  is  made  up  of  several  units,  tell  in  this  way, 
asking  questions  after  each  bit  is  presented.  If  there  are  phrases 
or  sentences  which  should  be  reproduced  as  wholes,  get  different 
children  to  give  these.  The  value  of  a  story  as  a  means  of  adding 
to  the  child's  vocabulary  is  greatly  enhanced  in  this  way.  His 
expression  is  greatly  improved,  too,  because  he  tells  well  the  thing 
he  knows  well.  Try  to.  give  children  a  motive  for  telling  the  story. 
Continue  the  use  of  stories  for  appreciation  also,  without  retelling. 
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(b)  Dramatizing  the  story  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  telling  it. 
This  gives  practice  in  sentence-making  under  the  stimulus  of 
imagination.  The  children  plan  the  action  and  make  the  speeches. 
Free  dramatization  has  great  value  as  a  language  exercise.  It  may 
well  be  applied  to  social  situations,  answering  the  door,  meeting  a 
friend,  etc. 

3.    Pictures. 

Those  chosen  must  be  full  of  action. 

(a)  Story  pictures  are  easily  obtainable.  Many  excellent  ones 
are  found  in  the  magazine  advertisements. 

(b)  Pictures  afford  scope  for  imaginative  treatment.  Let  the 
child  pretend  to  be  a  certain  object  in  the  picture,  and  tell  his 
story.  Picture  lessons  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  monotonous 
nor  be  overdone. 


Type  Lessons. 


Aim. 


The  Milkman. 


To  develop  the  topic  in  a  logical  manner. 
To  have  every  child  express  himself  from  an  individual  point 
of  view  and  in  an  interesting  manner. 
To  develop  the  sentence  idea. 

Teacher:         How    many    drink   milk?     Who    brings   it    to    your 

house  ? 
1st  Pupil:      The  milkman  brings  our  milk. 

Teacher:  How  do  you  know  your  milkman  from  other  milk- 
men ? 

1st  Pupil:      Our  milkman  wears  a  black  fur  cap. 

2nd  Pupil:     My  milkman  wears  khaki  overalls. 

3rd  Pupil:  Our  milkman  has  a  new  fur  coat,  only  the  fur  is 
turned  inside. 

Teacher:         Tell  me  in  two  sentences. 

3rd  Pupil:     Our  milkman  has  a  new  fur  coat.    The  fur  is  turned 

inside. 
4th  Pupil:      We  have  a  new  milkman.    He  has  a  leather  coat. 

Teacher:         How  does  your  milkman  carry  his  bottles? 
1st  Pupil:      He  carries  his  bottles  in  a  wire  basket. 

Teacher:         What  do  the  bottles  do  when  he  walks? 

1st  Pupil:      The  bottles  rattle.    When  he  walks  the  bottles  rattle. 

Teacher:         Now  tell  me  about  your  milkman  and  his  basket. 
2nd  Pupil:     We  have  a  new  milkman.     He  has  a  leather  coat. 

He  carries  his  bottles  in  a  wire  basket.       When  he 

walks  the  bottles  rattle. 

Teacher:         How  does  the  milkman  get  to  your  house?     Tell  me 

about  his  wagon. 
1st  Pupil:      Our  milkman's  wagon  is  painted  yellow.    It  has  black 

letters  on  it. 
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2nd  Pupil:     My   milkman    has    a    new   wagon.     The    wheels    are 

painted  red. 
3rd  Pupil:     Our  milkman  has  a  sleigh.     Sometimes  he  gives  me 

a  ride. 
4th  Pupil:      There  is  no  top  on  our  milkman's  wagon.     The  milk 

freezes. 

Teacher:         Now  close  your  eyes  and  think  of  a  story  about  the 

milkman. 
Pupil:  The  milkman  comes  to  our  house.     He  carries  his 

bottles  in  a  wire  basket.     Yesterday  he  dropped  his 

basket.    He  broke  two  bottles. 

Teacher:         We  know  the  milkman  comes  to  your  house.     Tell 

me  your  story  without  telling  me  that. 
1st  Pupil:      Our  milkman   carries  his  bottles  in  a  wire  basket. 

Yesterday    he    dropped    his    basket.     He  broke    two 

bottles.  |" Others  tell  stories. 

2nd  Pupil:     My   milkman    has    a   new   wagon.     The   wheels    are 

painted  red.    He  gives  us  rides  in  the  summer  time. 
3rd  Pupil:     Yesterday  the  milkman  gave  us  a  pint  of  sour  milk. 

Mother  told  him  to  change  it.     He  gave  us  a  pint 

that  was  not  sour. 
4th  Pupil:      Our  milkman  has  a  sleigh.    Last  winter  I  used  to  ride 

with  him.    I  am  afraid  to  ride  on  his  sleigh  this  year. 

Mr.  Kelly  told  us  not  to. 
5th  Pupil:      One  day  our  black  dog  chased  the  milkman.     The 

milkman  threw  a  bottle  at  him.     Bruce  growled. 
6th  Pupil:      The  milkman  does  not  come  to  our  house.    We  have 

a  cow.     My  brother  is  going  to  sell  it.     He  is  going 

to  buy  a  new  one. 


n.    Formal  Drill. 

1.    Correction  of  Errors.* 

Drill  on  correct  forms  in  this  grade;  include  those  mentioned 
in  Grade  I  as  well  as  the  following: 

"We  were,"  not  "We  was." 
"There  are,"  not  "They  are." 
"He  doesn't,"  not  "He  don't." 
"John  and  I,"  not  ";Me  and  John." 
Elimination  of  "and"  in  story-telling. 

Drill  on  correct  form  through  playing  of  games.  If  one  mis- 
take occurs  with  great  frequency,  keep  a  record  of  it  on  the  black- 
board.    Games  should  not  last  for  more  than  five  minutes. 


*See  authorized  text  for   further   suggestions. 
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2.    Pronunciation. 

Make  lists  of  words  frequently  mispronounced  and  drill  on 
these : 

catch  asked  this  one 

get  picture  once 

have  give  me  twice 

could  have  let  me  just 

and  was  he  because 

Also  words  ending  in  ing. 

III.  Written  Work. 
1.    Method. 

Children  should  learn  to  copy  sentences  from  the  blackboard 
correctly.  Also  to  write  sentences  from  dictation,  comparing  the 
product  with  the  teacher's  correct  copy  on  the  blackboard. 

The  next  step  is  to  answer  correctly  sentences  written  on  the 
board.  A  complete  composition  may  be  developed  by  this  ques- 
tion and  answer  method.  Oral  developmental  lessons  should  pre- 
cede the  written  one,  e.g. : — 

Questions  Answers 

What  is  your  dog's  name?  My  dog's  name  is  Rover. 

What  color  is  he?  He  is  black  and  white. 

What  can  he  do?  He  can  run  after  sticks. 

Is  he  cross  ?  He  is  not  cross. 

The  first  few  times  this  method  is  used  the  answers  should  be 
written  on  the  board,  as  well  as  the  questions,  and  the  pupils  al- 
lowed to  copy  them.  Then  erase  answers  and  have  them  write 
without  help. 

Simple  letters  of  not  more  than  three  sentences  similar  in  form 
to  those  in  Grade  I  may  be  written.  As  a  variation  write  a  letter 
on  the  board  and  have  the  children  answer  it. 

Children  love  riddles.  Write  a  simple  one  on  the  board.  Have 
them  copy  and  answer.    Have  them  write  an  original  one. 

Example : 

(1)  I  am  white.  (2)   I  am  red. 

I  am  cold.  I  am  good  to  eat. 

I  am  light.  I  hide  under  the  green  leaves. 

I  come  from  the  sky.  I  come  in  July. 

What  am  I?  What  am  I? 

Give  practice  in  making  two  sentences  about  any  object,  e.g. : — 

I  have  a  new  red  sled. 

I  ride  down  hill  on  my  sled. 

Mary  gave  me  a  doll. 

My  doll  can  shut  its  eyes. 

I  saw  a  bird  when  I  was  coming  to  school. 

It  was  singing  a  lovely  song. 
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A  daily  drill  on  two  or  three  new  words  in  sentence  context, 
and  then  planning  for  the  use  of  these  in  the  written  work  is  the 
best  way  to  insure  correct  spelling  in  this  grade.  It  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  correctness  in  the  beginning. 

Teach  children  to  examine  and  correct  their  own  work,  e.g., 
question  like  this : — 

Does  each  sentence  begin  with  a  capital  ? 

Have  you  put  the  right  mark  at  the  end? 

Read  your  sentences  over  to  see  if  any  words  are  left  out  or 
misspelled. 

Technique. 

Points  to  teach. 

( 1 )  Capitals :  Names  of  persons,  places. 

Days  of  the  week. 
Months. 
Pronoun"  I." 

(2)  Punctuation:  Period  at  the  close  of  statement. 

Question  mark  at  close  of  question. 
Period  after  abbreviation. 

(3)  Abbreviations:  "Mr.,"  and  "Mrs.,"  "ft,"  and  "yd." 

Summary  of  Attainment. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  each  child  should  be  able  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  Grade  I,  and  in  addition — 

Repeat  four  poems,  or  about  fifty  lines  of  poetry. 

Take  part  in  the  dramatization  of  three  stories. 

Reproduce  three  stories,  eliminating  too  frequent  use  of 
"and." 

Give  two  sentences  on  any  topic  within  his  understanding. 

Be  able  to  pronounce  correctly  the  words  in  common  daily  use. 

Write  two  sentences  from  dictation,  showing  the  use  of  capi- 
tals and  .punctuation. 

After  oral  discussion,  write  two  sentences  on  any  familiar 
topic. 


GRADE  III. 
Aims. 

1.  To  lead  children  to  tell  of  their  experiences  in  a  free,  spon- 
taneous, interesting  manner. 

2.  To  lead  children  to  give  variety  to  sentence  form  by  put- 
ting in  descriptive  words  instead  of  joining  statements  with 
1 '  and ' ',  making  occasional  use  of  the  question  and  exclama- 
tory sentence. 

3.  To  develop  in  children  the  power  to  write  correctly  three 
short  sentences  on  a  given  topic. 
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I.  Oral  Composition. 

The  work  follows  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  the  Grade 

II.  Impressions  come  from  more  sources  and  should  be  expressed 
more  clearly,  fully,  and  forcibly.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  should 
be  devoted  to  oral  work. 

1.  Conversation. 

Each  subject  on  the  course  furnishes  material  for  language 
training.  Nature  Study,  depending  on  observation,  is  a  fine  source 
of  supply.  Child-life  in  other  lands,  with  a  free  use  of  pictures, 
gives  much  thought  material.  The  making  of  original  problems 
in  Arithmetic  based  on  the  operation  taught  is  a  valuable  exercise. 
The  daily  incidents  of  school  life  offer  constant  opportunity  for 
group  discussions.  The  teacher's  part  is  to  keep  these  talks  in- 
formal, so  that  the  responses  will  be  natural  and  also  shape  them 
into  a  unified  whole.  Each  lesson  must  have  a  definite  aim. 
Every  lesson  affords  practice  in  construction  and  arrangement  of 
sentences. 

Suggestive  Topics: 

How  We  Played  One  Rainy  Day.  A  Frolicsome  Wind. 

Getting  the  Cows.  The  First  Robin. 

A  Ride  on  the  Delivery  Wagon.  What    Jack   Frost    Did 
Going  for  Berries.  Last  Night. 

What  I  Do  on  Saturday.  The  Picture  I  Like  Best. 

Going  to  Town  with  Father.  The  Runaway  Horse. 

The  Wind  at  Work.  Making  a  Flower-bed. 
Rules  for  Politeness. 

2.  Story-telling. 

Vary  the  reproduction  with  exercises  based  upon  the  story, 
e.g.  :— 

Finish  a  half-told  story. 
Change  the  ending  to  make  it  please. 
Add  dialogue  where  it  is  only  suggested. 
Tell  a  story  to  illustrate  a  proverb. 

Develop  the  sense  that  a  story  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  This  can  easily  be  done  in  connection  with  the  fairy  tale 
with  its  classic  beginning  and  its  satisfactory  ending. 

Making  a  play  from  a  story  demands  a  little  more  than  the 
dramatization  of  the  previous  grades,  and  affords  good  practice  in 
live  sentence-building.  It  is  advisable  to  read  the  longer  stories 
to  the  class.  Some  stories,  such  as  the  Just  So  Stories,  by  Kip- 
ling, are  so  delightfully  told  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose  any  of  the 
charm. 

3.  Pictures. 

{a)   Good  illustrations  of  known  poems  and  stories. 
(b)   Pictures  that  are  full  of  action. 
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Basis  of  discussion :  Tell  what  the  people  in  the  picture  are 
doing. 

The  story  the  picture  tells. 
A  suitable  name  for  the  picture. 

Well  known  pictures  may  be  reviewed  by  having  a  child  stand 
at  the  front  with  a  picture  which  he  describes.  The  class  listens 
and  names  the  picture. 

II.  Formal  Drill. 

1.  Correction  of  Errors. 

Drill  on  correct  forms  includes  those  mentioned  in  Grades  I 
and  II.  as  well  as  the  following: 

"He  gave,"  not  "he  give." 
"John  has  gone,"  not  "John  has  went." 
"Those  books,"  not  "them  books." 
"I  did  not  say,"  not  "I  never  said." 
Avoid  "and"  and  "so"  when  making  sentences   and   telling 
stories. 

Drill  on  correct  form  through  playing  of  games.  Try  to 
awaken  a  desire  to  use  good  English.  Get  children  to  correct  each 
other  in  class  and  on  the  playground. 

2.  Pronunciation. 

Drill  on  words  frequently  mispronounced;  if  not  these,  the 
ones  you  hear  mispronounced  during  the  week: — 

was 
for 
of 
from 

III.  Written  Work. 

More  time  should  be  devoted  to  written  work  in  this  grade. 
Oral  preparation  should  precede  the  written  exercise.  The  oral 
work  will  be  a  group  exercise,  but  the  writing  which  follows  may 
be  quite  individual. 

Suggested  Exercises  in  Sentence-making. 

1.  During  a  class  discussion  the  best  sentences  are  placed  on 
the  board  as  given  by  the  children.  As  a  follow-up  exer- 
cise, ask  the  pupil  to  copy  these,  arranging  them  in  the 
best  possible  order. 

2.  The  teacher  may  use  the  above  mentioned  sentences  as  a 
dictation  exercise.  Each  child  corrects  his  own  sentences 
by  comparing  with  the  teacher's  model. 

3.  Let  children  write  on  the  blackboard.  Have  one  row 
write  one  day,  another  the  next,  and  so  on.  Suggest  the 
writing  of  two  sentences  about  a  well  known  topic.  Have 
pupils  at  seats  read  and  make  comments. 
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and 

may  be 

elm 

geography 

just 

through 

polite 

which 

hear  them 

three 

parade 

have  to  go 

thread 

February 

4.  Have  the  pupil  keep  a  personal  list  of  all  words  which  are 
misspelled  in  his  written  work. 

Word-building  Exercises. 

1.  As  a  synthetic  exercise  in  phonics,  make  lists  of  words  with 
common  endings,  e.g.  "tion" — nation,  relation,  station, 
notation,  quotation.  Put  endings  like  the  following  on 
the  board  and  allow  pupils  to  use  their  books:  igh,  ight, 
ough,  oast,  other,  able,  ance. 

2.  Words  that  are  related:  as  "writes,"  "writer,"  "writ- 
ing,"  "wrote,"  "written." 

Give  words  and  have  pupils  make  lists,  e.g.:  "hop, 
"skip,"  "read,"  "child,"  "walk,"  "sit,"  "lie, 
"weak." 

3.  Give  long  words  or  phrases,  and  have  pupils  use  the  letters 
in  these  for  building  words.  Have  them  compete  to  see 
who  can  make  the  most  words.  No  letter  may  be  used  more 
times  than  it  occurs  in  the  words.    Try  these  words: 

lemonade  Edmonton 

summer-time  Province  of  Alberta 

notwithstanding  Dominion  of  Canada 

4.  Spelling  may  be  closely  related  to  composition  by  drilling 
on  the  spelling  of  words  which  are  sure  to  be  needed  in 
writing.  Take  a  particular  topic;  for  example,  the  clock. 
Have  pupils  name  all  the  words  they  can  think  of  suggested 
by  this  topic.  The  teacher  writes  these  on  the  board  and 
pupils  learn  how  to  spell  those  which  offer  difficulty.  Later 
the  pupils  are  asked  to  write  about  a  particular  clock. 
Other  similar  topics  may  be  treated  in  this  way. 

The  Friendly  Letter. 

In  the  preceding  grades  the  pupils  have  had  simple  exercises 
in  writing  letters.  Their  knowledge  should  be  extended,  and  con- 
siderable practice  given  in  writing  friendly  letters. 

How  to  begin : 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  a  model  letter  by  some  good  au- 
thor or  one  of  your  own. 

2.  Let  it  serve  as  a  reading  lesson. 

3.  Discuss  its  content  and  form. 

4.  Have  pupils  copy  it. 

5.  Have  them  answer  it. 

6.  Letters  should  be  carefully  re-read,  the  teacher  asking: 
' '  Has  your  letter  all  the  parts  we  decided  were  necessary  ?  " 
"Are  these  correctly  placed?" 
"Is  the  margin  the  right  width?" 
"Are  all  the  words  spelled  correctly?" 

Give  much  exercise  in  letter-writing.  If  possible,  carry  on  a 
correspondence  with  some  other  school. 
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A  Project. 

Making  a  book  and  copying  in  it  the  best  compositions  writ- 
ten during  the  term  is  a  very  helpful  way  of  getting  children  to 
take  interest  and  pride  in  their  writing. 

Points  to  Teach. 

(1)  Capitals. 

(a)   Review  of  previous  work. 

(6)   The  first  word  of  each  line  of  poetry. 

(2)  Punctuation — putting  in  the  necessary  end  marks. 

(3)  Abbreviations  for  the  days  and  the  months. 
Denominate  numbers  used  in  Arithmetic. 

Summary  of  Attainment. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  Grade  II,  take  part  in  the  dra- 
matization of  three  stories,  giving  considerable  opportunity  for 
characterization. 

Reproduce  three  stories  in  approved  style. 

Give  three  sentences  about  any  known  topic,  without  using 
unnecessarily  ' '  and  "  or  '  *  so. ' ' 

Recite  five  poems,  or  about  a  hundred  lines  of  poetry. 

Copy  a  short  story  or  poem,  without  errors. 

Write  from  dictation  three  sentences  involving  the  technical 
points  taught  in  this  grade. 

After  oral  preparation,  write  correctly  three  sentences  about 
the  subject  discussed. 

Type  Lesson. 

For  Oral  Composition,  providing  seat  work  and  a  follow-up 
exercise. 

Topic. 

1  'How  the  Wind  Helps." 

Aims. 

To  arouse  interest  in  the  topic. 

To  get  the  observations  and  experiences  of  the  group  expressed 
in  complete  sentences. 

To  prepare  them  for  a  written  exercise  on  a  similar  topic. 

Teacher:  This  morning  I  stood  at  the  window  watching  Mary 
cross  the  school  yard.     It  seemed  hard  work,  Mary. 

Mary:  It  was  hard  work.     The  wind  was  right  in  my  face. 

John:  The  wind  helped  me.     It  was  right  at  my  back.     I 

ran  all  the  way. 

Teacher:         The  wind  is  a  great  helper.     Think  of  some  of  the 

ways  it  helps. 
Will:  Mr.  Brown  has  a  wind-mill.     When  the  wind  blows 

it  pumps  water  for  him. 
Annie:  The  wind  helps  the  flowers  scatter  their  seeds. 

Tom:  I  had  a  sail  in  a  boat.    The  wind  made  it  go. 
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Teacher:  (Who  lias  written  sentences  as  given)  We  have  quite 
a  nice  story  here,  but  it  needs  a  name.  Can  you  give 
it  one? 

Florence:        "The  Wind  at  Work." 

Henry :  ' '  How  the  Wind  Helps. ' ' 

Alan :  '  <  How  the  Wind  Works. ' ' 

Teacher:  Take  your  books.  Choose  the  title  you  like  best  and 
copy  these  sentences,  arranging  in  the  best  order. 
Then  write  a  story  for  me  about — 

" The  Wind  at  Play." 

Some  of  the  Stories. 

1.  One  morning  the  wind  blew  a  man's  hat  off,  and  ran  away 
with  it.    He  was  a  fat  man.    He  could  not  run  fast. 

2.  My  mother  hung  her  apron  on  a  bush  to  dry.  The  wind 
blew  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  garden. 

3.  There  was  a  bird's  nest  right  at  the  top  of  a  tree.  The  wind 
shook  the  tree  so  much  that  the  eggs  fell  out.    They  broke. 

4.  Father  was  writing  at  the  table.  He  went  out  and  left  the 
door  open.  The  wind  came  in  and  blew  his  papers  all 
around  the  floor.     Father  was  cross. 

After  this  lesson  the  children  would  enjoy  reading  and  study- 
ing Longfellow's  poem,  "Daybreak." 


Model  Letters. 

Ulra  Cottage, 

Hamilton,  Scotland, 

January  1,  1869. 
Dear  Hans  Andersen : 

I  do  like  your  fairy  tales  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  go  and 
see  you ;  but  I  cannot  do  that,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you. 
When  my  papa  comes  home  from  Africa,  I  will  ask  him  to  take 
me  to  see  you.  My  favorite  stories  are  "The  Goloshes  of  Fortune" 
and  "The  Snow  Queen." 

I  will  say  good-bye  to  you,  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
Your  affectionate  little  friend, 

Anna  Mary  Livingstone. 

Spring  Grove  School, 

Nov.  12,  1863. 
Ma  Chere  Maman : 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  as  this  is  my  birthday  I 
will  write  you  a  letter.  My  present  arrived  and  I  like  it  very 
much.     At  the  party  there  were  some  beautiful  fire-works. 

My  dear  papa,  you  told  me  to  tell  you  whenever  I  was  miser- 
able. I  do  not  feel  well  and  wish  to  get  home.  Do  take  me  with 
you. 

Your  loving  son, 

R.     Stevenson. 
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Letter  No.  1  (Questions  to  ask). 

Who  wrote  this  letter? 

Where  did  she  write  from? 

Do  you  know  Hans  Andersen? 

Tell  about  him,  what  he  did,  where  he  lived. 

Why  did  Anna  write  to  him? 

Have  you  read  these  stories? 

Does  this  letter  need  an  answer? 

Will  Hans  Andersen  reply  to  it?    Why  do  you  think  so? 

Answer  this  letter  for  him. 


Written  Exercises  after  Oral  Discussion. 

An  Indian  Boy. 
I  saw  an  Indian  boy.     He  had  a  bow  and  arrows.     He  had 
feathers  in  his  hair.    He  wore  moccassins   f moccasins].    He  had 
long  hair.    I  think  he  was  going  hunting. 

Boy  (Anglo-Saxon,  aged  9). 

The  Indian's  Bowl. 

The  Indians  make  their  bowls  of  clay.  They  put  it  in  the  fire 
and  that  makes  it  hard,  so  it  will  not  break.  It  is  painted  with 
colored  mud.     It  is  used  to  put  soup  in. 

Boy  (Russian,  aged  8). 

Little  Robin  Red  Breast. 

This  is  a  picture  of  little  Robin  Red  Breast.  He  is  not  here 
now.  He  is  away  down  south  in  the  hot  country.  When  spring 
comes,  he'll  be  here  with  his  merry  songs.  One  morning  very 
early  when  I  was  up  I  herd  [heard]  something  singing.  I  looked 
out,  and  who  did  I  see  but  little  Robbin  [Robin]   Red  Breast. 

Girl  (French,  aged  8). 
Nick's  Pets. 
Nick  caught  five  baby  mice  and  brought  them  to  school.  He 
found  them  in  the  grain  sack  when  he  was  feeding  the  chickens. 
He  put  them  in  a  large  gare  [jar]  with  some  bread.  Their  color 
is  like  a  shadow.  They  have  eyes  like  little  black  beads.  Their 
tail  makes  me  think  of  a  baby  snake. 

Girl  (Anglo-Saxon),  aged  8). 

Rules  for  Politeness. 
If  a  lady  drops  her  handkerchief,  you  must  pick  it  up.    If  you 
pass  in  front  of  a  lady  you  must  say  Excuse  me.     If  a  lady  is 
standing  you  must  give  her  your  place. 

Boy  (Anglo-Saxon,  aged  9). 

Armistice  Day. 
Armistice  Day  is  when  the  war  stopped.  It  was  the  eleventh 
hour  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month.  We  keep  it  because 
we  want  to  remember  the  soldiers  who  fought  for  us.  We  wear 
poppies  to  remember  the  soldiers.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  bow  our 
heads  for  two  minutes. 

Boy  (Anglo-Saxon,  aged  8). 
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GRADE  IV. 
Aims. 

(a)  To  teach  the  pupil  to  gather  a  group  of  ideas  about  the 
topic  before  he  speaks  or  writes. 

(b)  To  enlarge  and  improve  his  vocabulary. 

(c)  To  give  him  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  the  simple 
sentence. 

A.  Thought  Work. 

To  assemble  a  group  of  ideas  about  the  topic  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  expression.  Children  need  to  be  taught  how,  and 
given  practice  in  doing  this.  The  teacher  holds  a  sunflower  be- 
fore the  class.  If  he  asks  for  a  description  of  the  flower,  the  pupil 
will  reply,  "  It  is  a  yellow  flower. ' '  This,  he  will  tell  you,  is  all  he 
knows  or  all  he  can  think  of  to  say.  But  questions  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  elicit  many  facts  about  sun- 
flowers. The  pupil  finds  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  them.  He 
becomes  interested.  He  is  ready  to  describe  the  flower.  In  this 
way  he  gathers  ideas  from  every  kind  of  lesson.  Reading  is  the 
richest  source.  In  literary  picture  study  (see  above)  his  imagina- 
tion is  stimulated  and  trained  to  hold  the  group  together.  Com- 
position lessons  of  many  kinds  should  be  planned  to  give  him 
practice  in  gathering  together  everything  he  has  or  can  find  upon 
a  topic. 

Important :   Give  him  interesting,  stimulating  topics. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Ask  each  pupil  to  prepare  three  thoughts  about  a  topic. 

2.  Enumerate  the  ideas  the  writer  has  given  in  any  paragraph 
or  short  story. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  a  word,  a  sentence. 

4.  Competitions  between  individuals  or  classes  as  to  which 

shall  gather  most  ideas  upon  a  subject  in  ten  minutes,  a 
day,  a  week.    Refuse  the  uninteresting. 

5.  Keep  blackboard  space  to  collect  groups  of  facts  about  the 
plant,  animal,  place,  or  person  being  studied. 

B.  Vocabulary  Work. 

The  child  has  now  many  new  ideas.  He  needs  many  new 
words  with  which  to  think  and  to  express  his  thought.  In  this 
year  his  vocabulary  habits  should  be  formed.  Reading  and  con- 
versation are  the  chief  sources  of  new  words,  but  the  teacher  must 
help  the  pupil  to  form  good  habits  and  should  add  many  new 
words  to  his  store,  in  lessons  planned  for  the  purpose. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Awaken  interest  by  class  competitions  in  the  collecting  of 
new  words. 

2.  Give  practice  in  gathering  meanings  of  words  from  context. 

3.  Teach  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and  fix  the  habit  of  look- 
ing up  new  words. 
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4.  Teach  lesson  in  which  three  to  six  interesting  and  useful 
new  \vords  are  studied.  Require  use  of  same  in  composi- 
tion. 

5.  Word- testing  lesson.  Give  a  suitable  list  of  words  and  let 
the  children  give  their  meaning,  or  a  word  that  means  the 
same,  or  a  word  that  means  the  opposite. 

6.  Collect  names;  words  that  tell  (verbs)  ;  words  that  describe. 
Encourage  pupils  to  use  content  verbs  rather  than  parts  of 
the  verb  "to  be"  in  all  composition. 

7.  Teach  same  word  used  as  different  parts  of  speech. 

8.  Every  well-taught  spelling  lesson  is  a  vocabulary  lesson. 

C.  Sentence  Practice. 

To  train  boys  and  girls  to  use  the  simple  sentence  correctly  and 
easily  is  the  chief  business  of  the  first  three  years  in  language. 
Unless  your  class  is  faultless  in  this  work,  it  will  be  wise  to  con- 
tinue regular  sentence  practice  in  Grade  IV.  Pupils  who  use  the 
simple  sentence  perfectly  may  begin  to  practise  using  the  complex. 
Avoid  the  compound  sentence,  as  the  long  rambling  "and"  sent- 
ence is  the  greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  the  development  of  sentence 
sense  in  children.  Pupils  should  also  have  much  practice  (oral 
and  written)  in  giving  three  or  four  or  five  sentences  about  one 
topic.  Insist  on  interesting  topics  and  each  sentence  to  the 
point.    No  formal  study  of  paragraph  needed. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Single  simple  sentences  on  different  topics  (one  each  round 
the  class). 

2.  Class  competitions  (oral  and  written)  on  one  topic. 

(a)  The  most  interesting  sentence. 

(b)  The  most  informative  sentence. 

(c)  The  best  formed  sentence. 

(d)  The  new  word  sentence,  etc. 

3.  Class  compositions  (oral),  each  pupil  in  turn  supplying  a 
sentence  in  building  a  story. 

4.  Sentences  built  from  lists  of  words. 

5.  Poor  sentences  re-arranged  for  better  effect. 

6.  The  three  or  four  sentence  composition  (each  sentence  cor- 
rect and  all  to  the  point). 

7.  Much  useful  sentence  practice  is  obtained  in  oral  dramati- 
zation. 

8.  Write  many  friendly  letters  (three  or  four  sentences  long). 

D.  Mechanics. 

Oral  Composition  (two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  time). 

Insist  on  good  standing  position.  Work  for  an  opened  mouth, 
a  deep  breath,  audible  voice.  Give  frequent  drills  for  articulation. 
The  following  list  of  speech  errors  contains  common  errors  that 
may  need  correction  in  this  grade,  but  each  teacher  is  urged  to 
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make  a  careful  survey  of  the  speech  in  his  class  or  room,  compile 
his  own  list,  and  attack  one  or  two  errors  at  a  time. 

"I  seen."  "Ain't."  "I  done." 

1 '  They  was. "  "  Them  books. "  "  He  don 't. ' ' 

Written  Composition  (one-fourth  to  one-third  of  time). 

Insist  on  tidy  exercises,  legible  writing.  Correct  spelling.  Ac- 
cept no  other.  Teach  punctuation  of  sentences  used  (capital  and 
end  marks).  Teach  arrangement  of  letter  on  paper,  punctuation 
and  abbreviations  used  in  friendly  letter. 

E.  Standards  for  Self-Criticism  and  Class  Criticism. 

These  standards  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard,  explained 
to  pupils,  and  left  there  that  they  may  use  them.  They  should 
be  required  to  answer  "Yes"  to  each  question  before  the  work  is 
submitted. 

General. 

1.  Are  the  thoughts  interesting? 

2.  Is  each  sentence  about  the  topic? 

3.  Is  each  sentence  correct? 

4.  Were  any  new  words  used? 

Oral. 

1.  Did  the  speaker  stand  well? 

2.  Could  everyone  hear? 

Written. 

1.  Is  the  work  neatly  written? 

2.  Is  every  word  correctly  spelled? 

F.  Minimum  Required  of  Grade. 

The  pupils  must  be  able  to — 

1.  Mention  four  thoughts  suggested  by  any  object  or  topic. 

2.  Pronounce  and  give  the  meaning  by  use  in  sentences,  of  ten 
words  from  a  list  of.  thirty  suited  to  the  grade. 

3.  Use  habitually  in  speech  the  correct  forms  corresponding  to 
the  six  phrases  listed  above  as  common  errors. 

4.  Use  correctly  in  written  composition  all  the  words  in  the 
Primary  Spelling  List  for  the  Grade. 

5.  Speak  or  write  without  help  four  correct  sentences  upon 
one  topic. 

G.  Sample  Compositions. 

The  following  are  samples  of  actual  compositions  written  by 
pupils  in  Grade  IV  and  should  probably  be  graded  between  60  and 
75  per  cent.  These  compositions  are  in  no  sense  models  but  merely 
samples  of  work  to  give  the  teacher  a  suggestion  as  to  a  reasonable 
standard  for  the  grade. 
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1.  Reproduction  by  a  child  11  years  old  (speaks  Swedish  at 

home)  :  The  Widow's  Lamp. 

There  once  lived  a  widow  who  was  very  poor  and  there  was  no 
one  who  cared  for  her.  She  lived  on  shore  of  the  sea  where  the 
sea  was  very  rocky  and  many  ships  were  wrecked  there.  One  day 
she  thought  of  a  plan  to  clean  her  lamp  and  fill  it  with  oil  and 
keep  it  purning  pright  [burning  bright]  so  it  would  shine  through 
the  window  and  down  on  the  rocks  so  it  would  guide  the  ships 
from  the  rocks.  When  the  sailors  found  out  who  had  done  this 
kind  thing  they  gave  her  spises  [spices]  and  dresses  and  many 
other  things  when  they  came  from  other  lands. 

2.  Original,   after  oral  preparation    (by  Anglo-Saxon   child, 

ag        '  Recess. 

At  Recess  a  lot  of  the  girls  and  myself  make  snowhouses.  We 
just  love  to  do  it  for  it  is  suck  [such]  fun.  So  you  see  why  we 
like  winter  so  much.  It  looks  so  cold  if  you  are  looking  out  the 
window  but  it  isn  't  as  cold  if  you  go  out  side  and  play. 

In  our  snowhouses  we  have  a  parlor  and  two  bedrooms.  In 
the  parlor  we  have  a  few  chairs  and  a  table.  In  our  bedrooms  we 
have  two  chaires  [chairs]  and  a  table.  But  now  our  play  house 
is  broken. 

3.  Original,  without  oral  preparation  (by  Anglo-Saxon  child, 

A  Motherly  Cat. 
A  woman  gave  my  brother  three  kittens.  A  neighbor  of  ours 
had  a  cat  too  which  had  three  kittens  of  her  own.  Some  times  she 
would  come  and  mind  our  kittens.  One  day  we  lost  one  of  our 
kittens.  We  thought  it  was  lost  or  killed.  The  next  day  another 
kitten  was  gone.  Then  we  took  the  one  kitten  in  the  house.  And 
the  next  day  we  caught  the  cat  taking  the  kitten.  I  followed  it 
and  there  I  found  that  she  had  our  two  kittens  and  her  three.  So 
we  gave  her  them.  Now  they  are  grown  up  to  be  big  cats  and 
living  in  our  neighbors  barns. 


GRADE  V. 


Aims. 


1.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  main  idea  in  any  group 
of  ideas  presented  to  him. 

2.  To  teach  him  to  choose  a  single  idea  to  speak  or  write  about 
and  to  make  each  sentence  about  that  idea. 

3.  To  teach  him  to  speak  and  write  a  simple  paragraph. 

A.  Thought  Work. 

To  see  the  main  point  in  any  situation,  problem,  or  argument 
is  the  first  step  towards  clear  thinking.  This  power  must  be  ac- 
quired by  practice.  Such  practice  will  be  given  incidentally  in 
every  lesson.    The  pupil  is  asked  in  Art  to  notice  the  central  object 
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in  the  picture;  in  Nature  Study  to  discover  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  plant  or  animal;  in  Literature  to  consider  the 
important  person,  thought,  or  feeling.  In  Composition  many  les- 
sons should  be  planned  to  give  this  training. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  The  most  important  words  in  sentences  may  be  marked. 

2.  Paragraphs  read  aloud  by  teacher,  or  silently  by  pupils, 
may  be  followed  by  test  questions. 

3.  The  important  incidents  in  stories  read  may  be  noted  and 
used  in  re-telling  or  dramatization. 

4.  The  hero  may  be  chosen,  his  most  important  speeches  and 
deeds  marked  and  dramatized. 

5.  The  most  important  topics  of  the  day  will  be  discussed ;  the 
most  worth  while  people  described ;  the  most  interesting  in- 
cidents written  about. 

B.  Paragraph  Work. 

Teach  the  pupil  that  a  paragraph  is  a  group  of  sentences  about 
one  topic.  Grade  IV  learned  to  collect  a  group  of  thoughts  about 
the  topic.  Grade  V  is  taught  to  select  the  important  idea  from 
ihe  group.  In  studying  the  paragraph  teach  the  pupil  to  collect 
a  group  of  thoughts,  select  the  most  important  one,  and  then  see 
that  each  sentence  given  tells  something  about  the  important 
thought.  Teach  the  form  in  which  paragraphs  are  commonly 
written.  The  written  form  impressed  on  the  mind  by  frequent 
practice  will  help  the  pupil  to  think  a  paragraph  when  preparing 
to  speak.  The  paragraph  should  not  be  more  than  six  sentences 
long. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Examine  good  paragraphs  to  prove  (a)  every  sentence  on 
the  topic,   (b)  every  thought  interesting. 

2.  Examine  poor  paragraphs  from  class  work  or  newspapers 
noting  repetitions  and  lack  of  pertinence. 

3.  Give  frequent  exercise  in  planning  both  oral  and  written 
paragraphs. 

4.  Practise  giving  paragraph  answers  in  History,  Geography, 
Nature  Study,  Literature.  (The  teacher  will  need  to  pre- 
pare the  questions,  which  may  often  be  placed  on  the  black- 
board while  the  children  read). 

5.  Reproduce  anecdotes,  fables,  single  incidents  from  long 
stories. 

6.  Turn  into  play  form  for  acting,  stories  from  Literature  and 
History. 

7.  Oral  dramatization  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
paragraph  as  well  as  sentence  practice. 

8.  Use  every  offered  occasion,  and  devise  others,  to  have  pupil's 
write  friendly  letters,  one  paragraph  in  length,  which 
should  be  posted. 
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C.  Continue. 

(1)  Vocabulary  work.  Require  intelligent  use  of  dictionary. 
Teach  regular  vocabulary  lessons.  Practise  writing  verses. 

(2)  Regular  sentence  practice  (oral  and  written).  Call  for 
single  complete  sentence  answers,  opinions,  reports,  in 
History,  Geography,  Elementary  Science,  Literature. 

D.  Mechanics. 

Oral  Composition  (about  two-thirds  of  composition  time). 
Insist  on  good  standing  position.    Work  for  a  clear-carrying 
voice  and  careful   articulation.    Give   frequent   articulation   and 
pronunciation  drills.    Work  for  correction  of  the  following  errors 
in  speech,  or  teacher's  own  list: 

1 1 The  boys  is. "         "We  was. "  " This  here. ' > 

"He  give  me."         "She  come."  "Him  and  me." 

"John  he." 
The  double  negative. 

Written  Composition  (about  one-third  of   composition   time). 

Accept  only  tidy  exercises,  neatly  written,  and  correctly 
spelled.  Teach  paragraph  form.  Indentation  and  margin;  a 
capitalized  title.  Teach  quotation  marks  for  use  in  quoting  re- 
marks and  in  written  dramatization. 

E.  Standards  for  Self -Criticism  and  Class  Criticism. 

Place  standards  on  blackboard.  Leave  them  there.  Discuss 
them  with  class.  Require  pupils  to  correct  their  work  by  the 
standards  before  submitting  it. 

General. 

1.  Is  there  one  important  idea  expressed? 

2.  Is  every  sentence  about  it? 

3.  Is  each  thought  interesting? 

4.  Did  you  say  exactly  what  you  mean? 

Oral. 

1.  Did  you  stand  naturally?     Speak  slowly? 

2.  Did  you  pronounce  each  word  correctly? 

3.  Could  everyone  hear  each  word? 

Written. 

1.  Is  your  exercise  perfectly  placed  on  page? 

2.  Is  it  neatly  written? 

3.  Is  every  word  spelled  correctly? 

F.  Minimum  Required  of  Grade. 

Pupil  must  be  able  to — 

1.  Mention  most  important  idea  in  a  simple  paragraph — 
(a)   Read  aloud  by  the  teacher. 

(6)   Read  silently  by  himself. 

2.  Cross  out  of  a  paragraph  ideas  not  upon  the  main  topic,  or 
not  interesting. 
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3.  Pronounce  and  give  meaning  by  use  in  sentences  of  20 
words  from  list  of  35  suited  to  his  grade. 

4.  Use  habitually  in  speech  the  correct  forms  corresponding 
to  all  the  phrases  listed  in  D  as  common  errors  in  speech. 

5.  Use  correctly  in  written  composition  all  the  words  in  the 
primary  spelling  list  of  the  grade. 

6.  Write  a  friendly  letter  of  one  paragraph  without  any  mis- 
takes of  form. 

7.  Speak  or  write,  without  help  and  in  correct  form,  a  para- 
graph of  four  or  five  correct  and  interesting  sentences,  each 
one  about  the  topic  suggested. 

G.  Sample  Compositions. 

The  following  are  samples  of  actual  compositions  written  by 
pupils  in  Grade  V  and  should  probably  be  graded  from  60  to  75 
per  cent.  These  compositions  are  in  no  sense  models,  but  merely 
samples  of  work  to  give  the  teacher  a  suggestion  as  to  a  reasonable 
standard  for  the  grade. 

,    1.    Original,  after  oral  preparation  (child  aged  10)  : 

Fraser  River. 
The  scenery  along  the  Fraser  River  is  very  beautiful.  It  is 
ninety  feet  higher  in  spring  than  any  other  part  of  the  year  be- 
cause of  the  melting  snow.  In  one  place  the  river  rushes  through 
a  channal  [channel]  only  fifty  yards  wide.  The  mountain  peaks 
are  so  high  that  it  makes  one  dizzy  to  look  up  at  it. 

2.  Exercise  following  Geography  lesson  (child  aged  10)  : 

Lumbering. 

Some  men  go  out  in  the  spring  to  blaze  a  trail.  When 
the  men  come  in  the  winter  they  build  a  cabin  for  to  sleep  and 
for  to  live  through  the  winter.  A  section  called  the  fellers  cut  the 
trees.  The  sawyers  cut  them  of  [off]  into  logs.  Another  party 
called  the  scorers  cut  all  the  branches  of  [off]  them.  The  hewers 
cut  all  the  points  of  [off]. 

In  the  spring  again  the  log  driver  is  the  man  who  directs  the 
logs.  If  it  is  smooth  water  he  will  build  a  boom  and  draw  it  with 
a  tug.  If  a  log  hits  a  rock  the  log  driver  calls  it  a  log  jamb  [jam]. 
He  would  have  to  hurrie  [hurry]  to  let  it  lose  [loose]  or  all  the 
other  log  would  pile  on  top  of  him. 

3.  Original  (without  oral  preparation: 

A  Birthday  Surprise. 
It  was  the  day  before  my  mother 's  birthday  when  I  thought  of 
it.  I  counted  my  money  which  I  have  saved.  It  was  fifty-five 
cents. '  I  put  on  my  coat  and  cap  and  went  to  a  store  on  the  corner. 
There  I  saw  a  nice  big  vase  which  I  priced.  The  store-keeper  said 
that  it  was  seventy-five  cents  that  meant  I  was  twenty  cents  short. 
I  walked  home  slowly  and  sad  because  I  did  not  know  where  to 
get  the  money. 
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When  I  got  home  I  found  a  letter  for  me.  I  opened  it  and 
there  was  one  dollar  for  me  from  my  brother  in  Calgary.  I  bought 
the  vase  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  I  could  run.  On  the  night  of  the 
birthday  I  unwrapped  it  and  gave  it  to  my  mother.  They  were  all 
surprised  because  they  have  been  busy  and  forgot  all  about  it.  But 
my  mother  thanked  me  for  it  and  was  very  glad. 


GKADE  VI. 
Aims. 

1.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  eliminate  from  his  group  of  ideas  all 
those  that  are  not  (a)  pertinent,  (b)  interesting. 

2.  To  give  him  practice  in  choosing  an  interesting  single  topic 
to  speak  or  write  about. 

3.  To  teach  him  to  write  a  simple  business  letter. 

A.  Thought  Work. 

The  pupil  has  been  learning  to  collect  groups  of  thought  arid 
to  select  the  most  important.  This  training  will  be  useful  in  many 
ways  and  especially  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  speaking  and 
writing.  He  must  learn  first  to  choose  an  interesting  topic  and 
then  to  limit  himself  to  the  single  aspect  of  it  which  can  be 
handled  in  the  few  sentences  allowed.  The  subject  chosen,  the 
pupil  should  be  taught  (by  practice)  to  collect  thoughts  about  it 
and  to  eliminate  those  (a)  not  strictly  pertinent,  (&)  not  interest- 
ing. A  personal  experience  is  usually  the  best  topic,  in  that  it  will 
provide  the  most  interesting  details,  but  pupils  should  have  prac- 
tice in  speaking  and  writing  upon  other  topics,  as  current  events, 
elementary  science,  citizenship  stories,  etc. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Divide  a  list  of  ten  topics  into  (a)  interesting,  (b)  uninter- 
esting. 

2.  Examine  books  and  magazines  for  interesting  titles.  Dis- 
cuss.   Decide  why  they  interest. 

3.  Make  list  of  interesting  personal  experiences  to  speak  or 
write  about. 

4.  Enumerate  the  different  sides  of  one  topic  which  may  be 
spoken  or  written  about. 

5.  Jot  down  a  long  list  of  thoughts  about  any  subject.  Cross 
out  (a)  the  non-pertinent,   (b)  the  uninteresting. 

6.  Study  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  stories  to  decide  whether 
they  contain  words,  thoughts,  or  incidents  which  might  be 
omitted. 

B.  The  Business  Letter. 

Letter-writing  is  the  kind  of  written  composition  the  pupils 
will  have  most  use  for  after  leaving  school.  From  Grade  III  on 
they  should  be  given  every  possible  opportunity  to  practise  it. 
The  school  is  frequently  judged  by  the  pupil's  ability  to  write  a 
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business  letter.  No  pupil  who  is  unable  to  write  a  simple  one 
without  any  errors  of  form  is  fit  to  leave  the  public  school.  Care- 
ful teaching  and  constant  practice  will  be  needed.  A  real  letter 
has  three  times  the  value  of  a  make-believe  one.  The  teacher 
should  take  thought,  devise  occasions,  arrange  situations  requiring 
the  writing  of  real  letters.  School  life  presents  many  opportuni- 
ties to  the  alert  teacher.  The  model  is  simple  (see  below).  Em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  clearness  and  courtesy  of  expression  and 
perfect  correctness  of  form.  Leave  no  excuse  for  mistakes  and  ac- 
cept no  letter  that  is  not  perfect.  Teach  at  least  three  opening 
forms  to  suit  different  types  of  letters,  as — letter  requesting 
samples,  prices,  etc. ;  letter  ordering  goods,  and  letter  acknowledg- 
ing receipt  of  information  or  goods.  The  body  of  the  letter  should 
not  be  longer  than  four  or  five  sentences. 
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Form  of  Business  Letter  to  be  Taught. 

1.    Requesting  Catalogue. 

Chiefton,  Alberta, 

January  25,  1922. 
The  Huff  Stamp  Co., 

159  King  St.  East 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  should  like  a  copy  of  your  latest  stamp  catalogue.  If  there 
is  any  charge,  please  let  me  know  and  I  will  send  the  money 
promptly. 

Yours  truly, 

George  Clark. 


The  Huff  Stamp  Co., 

159  King  St.  East, 

Toronto, 

Ontario. 

N.B. 


1.  Post  Office  regulations  require  that  "Alberta"  be  not 
abbreviated. 

2.  Teach  formal  punctuation  of  heading  and  address  (as 
above). 

I   3.  Do  not  use  the  block  system. 
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Other  Forms  of  Opening  for  Letters. 

2.    Ordering  Goods. 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  post-office  money  order  for  three  dol- 
lars ($3.00)   for  which  please  mail   (express  or  send  by  freight) 


3.    Acknowledging  Money  or  Information  received. 

"Your  letter  of  October  10,  with  enclosure,  received ." 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Place  model  on  blackboard.  Leave  it  there.  Discuss  it 
with  class.     Have  each  pupil  make  a  copy  of  it. 

2.  Have  pupil  make  a  letter  file.  One  may  be  made  with  a 
piece  of  paste-board  and  a  large  nail  or  piece  of  wire. 
Have  copies  of  the  model  letters  placed  on  file. 

3.  Pupils  may  collect,  or  copy,  actual  business  letters  to  place 
on  their  file. 

4.  Have  every  pupil  write  each  business  letter  required  in 
school  life.    Send  best  one.    Place  them  on  file. 

5.  Let  pupils  address  each  other,  the  teacher,  their  parents, 
neighboring  schools,  upon  business  matters. 

6.  Have  children  devise  situations  requiring  business  letters. 
Plan  the  letters ;  write  them. 

C.  Continue. 

(1)  Vocabulary  work. 

Teach  the  simple  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

(i)  pro,  con,  ad,  dis,  re. 

(ii)  ed,  hood,  isli,  fid,  ling. 

Let  the  pupils  practise  making  or  collecting  groups  of  words 
involving  these,  e.g. :  profound,  proceed,  protest ;  confuse,  con- 
found. 

(2)  Sentence  practice. 

Continue  to  call  for  simple  sentences  when  pupils  make  mis- 
takes in  using  longer  ones.  Use  the  single  sentence  or  two  or  three 
sentences  upon  a  topic  for  regular  oral  practice.     Practise  use  of 

' '  The  person  who ' ' — ' '  The  King  who ' '  sentences. 

Do  not  teach  or  encourage  use  of  compound  sentence,  but  accept 
it  if  given  correctly.  Study  well  constructed  short  sentences. 
Memorize  beautiful  ones.  Collect,  use,  and  discuss  use  of  ad- 
jectives, adverbs,  beautiful  phrases,  clause  forms.  Always  praise 
children  who  use  figurative  or  descriptive  language.  Use  the  two 
or  three  sentence  oral  composition  for  review  work  in  History, 
Geography,  Literature,  Elementary  Science. 

(3)  Paragraph  Practice.  Give  frequent  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  four  or  five  sentence  paragraphs.  Teach  pupils  to 
plan  their  paragraphs.  Help  them  to  choose  interesting  single 
topics.  Discuss  the  sentences  suggested  and  eliminate  the  non- 
pertinent  and  uninteresting.  Use  the  paragraph  of  explanation 
and  the  business  letter  for  practice  in  eliminating  points  that  are 
not  pertinent.     Use  the  anecdote,    the    personal    experience,    and 
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paragraph  of  description  for  practice  in  eliminating  matter  that  is 
not  interesting.     Practise  speaking  paragraphs. 

D.  Mechanics. 

Oral  Composition  (from  half  to  two- thirds  of  composition 
time). 

Try  to  have  everyone  in  the  room  hear  every  word.  Continue 
pronunciation  and  articulation  drills.  Teach  pupils  to  speak  and 
read  with  such  pause  between  the  sentences  as  will  enable  everyone 
to  follow  the  thought  easily.  Get  rid  of  the  following  errors  in 
speech : — 

can  for  may  good  for  well 

lay  for  lie  guess  for  think 

learn  for  teach  sure  for  certainly 

Written  Composition  (about  one-third  to  half  of  composition 
time). 

The  regular  compositions  should  not  be  longer  than  a  para- 
graph of  five  or  six  sentences,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
those  pupils  who  write  easily  and  well  should  be  encouraged  to 
write  longer  articles.  This  privilege  should  be  granted  only  to 
those  who  spell  perfectly  and  write  neatly  as  well  as  readily. 

Teach  the  punctuation  and  abbreviations  necessary  in  the 
business  letter. 

E.  Standard  for  Class  Criticism. 

See  Grade  V. 

F.  Minimum  Required  for  Grade  VI. 

The  pupil  must  be  able  to — 

1.  Cross  out  of  a  group  of  ideas  (either  a  list  or  paragraph) 
those  ideas  not  pertinent  to  the  main  point. 

2.  Suggest  three  interesting  topics  suitable  for  a  short  para- 
graph, either  spoken  or  written. 

3.  Pronounce  and  give  the  meaning  of  thirty  words  from,  a 
list  of  fifty  suited  to  his  grade. 

4.  Use  habitually  in  speech  all  the  correct  forms  correspond-" 
ing  to  those  listed  in  D.  as  common  errors  in  speech. 

5.  Use  correctly  in  writing  and  spell  correcxly  all  the  words 
listed  in  the  spelling  course  for  this  and  preceding  grades. 

6.  Write  a  single  paragraph  business  letter  (after  the  model) 
without  any  errors  of  form. 

7.  Speak  or  write,  without  discussion  or  help  from  the  teacher, 
a  paragraph  of  five  or  six  correct  sentences,  each  one  to  con- 
tain only  ideas  both  pertinent  and  interesting. 

G.  Sample  Compositions. 

The  following  are  samples  of  actual  compositions  written  by 
pupils  in  Grade  VI  and  should  probably  be  graded  from  60  to  75 
per  cent.  These  compositions  are  in  no  sense  models,  but  merely 
samples  of  work  to  give  the  teacher  a  suggestion  as  to  a  reasonable 
standard  for  the  grade. 
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1.  Original,  after  form  of  letter  ordering  goods  has  been 
taught.     (Anglo-Saxon  child,  aged  11). 

Kingdon,  Alberta, 

Jan.  24,  1922. 
Walter  Ramsey  &  Co., 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Kindly  send  to  Marie  Brown,  142  26th  St.  one  and  one-half 
dozen  (IV2)  pink  and  white  carnations.  Money  order  enclosed 
for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50). 

Yours  truly, 

Alice  Grant. 

2.  Exercise  following  Elementary  Science  Lesson. 

The  Beaver 

The  beaver  is  about  three  feet  long  counting  the  tail.  It  has 
a  small  head  and  very  sharp  teeth.  The  beaver  has  a  thick  dark 
brown  fur  and  small  ears.  The  beaver  has  webed  [webbed]  feet 
and  a  broad  flat  tail  so  that  it  can  swim.  They  live  in  the  water 
most  of  the  time. 

The  beavers  make  a  dam  so  as  to  make  the  water  deep  they 
don't  like  shallow  water.  They  make  the  dam  of  logs,  sticks, 
stones  and  mud. 

The  beavers  eat  green  bark  for  food.  The  reason  they  have 
such  sharp  and  long  teeth  is  so  they  can  cut  down  the  trees  after 
they  are  cut  down  they  peel  the  bark  off.  They  stand  on  their 
hind  legs  to  cut  down  a  tree  they  flatten  their  tail  out  on  the 
ground  which  balances  them.  They  start  in  one  place  and  cut 
around  the  trunk  in  different  places  to  cut  it  into  short  pieces  and 
then  they  carry  it  to  their  home.  The  beaver  works  all  summer 
and  sleeps  in  the  winter  only  when  they  eat.  The  beaver  is  valu- 
able for  its  fur. 

3.  Original,  without  oral  preparation  (child  aged  14). 

My  First  Moose  Hunt 

One  day  in  October  my  friend  asked  me  to  come  with  him  for 
a  moose  hunt.  I  told  him  I  would  because  I  had  never  seen  a 
moose  and  would  like  to  see  one. 

We  got  up  at  four  o'clock  next  morning  and  went  out  to  look 
for  tracks.  We  found  some  fresh  moose  tracks  and  followed  them 
until  we  came  to  the  river  bank  there  we  saw  two  moose  close  to 
each  other.  We  killed  one  and  wounded  the  other.  My  partner 
started  after  it  and  I  skinned  the  dead  moose.  When  I  was  fin- 
ished I  heard  a  grunt  and  ran  for  my  gun  but  I  had  no  cartridges 
so  I  climbed  the  nearest  tree.  The  bear  followed  me  and  when  I 
was  as  high  as  I  could  go  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  the  bear  was 
coming  up  after  me  so  I  took  my  gun  and  was  going  to  knock  him 
down  if  I  could  when  I  heard  a  shot  and  the  bear  fell  to  the 
ground.    My  partner  had  shot  him  in  the  back. 
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We  were  not  long  getting  ready  to  go  home  and  when  we  got 
home  we  divided  the  meat  with  our  neighbors  who  said  it  was 
very  good. 


GRADE  VII. 
Aims. 

1.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  logical  order 
before  speaking  or  writing. 

2.  To  drill  pupils  in  using  words  which  say  exactly  what  is 
meant. 

3.  To  teach  them  to  write  compositions  in  three  paragraphs. 

A.  Thought  Work. 

In  this  grade  the  pupil  should  be  given  careful  teaching  and 
much  practice  in  arranging  ideas.  Different  ways  of  arranging 
may  be  explained  and  exercises  devised  to  give  practice  in  each. 
In  the  story,  events  are  told  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened ; 
in  the  explanation,  the  steps  are  told  in  the  order  in  which  we  take 
them.  Facts  may  be  stated  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  or  as 
the  one  leads  to  the  other  (logical  order).  History,  Geography, 
Elementary  Science,  as  well  as  Literature  and  personal  experience 
should  be  used  as  sources  of  material.  The  pupil  should  be  given 
practice  in  arranging  his  ideas  mentally,  as  well  as  with  the  aid 
of  paper  and  pencil. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Collect  three  or  four  or  five  ideas  on  a  topic ;  arrange  them 
in  order  of  importance. 

2.  Groups  of  sentences  may  be  arranged  in  logical  order. 

3.  List  the  main  incidents  of  a  story. 

4.  Make  orderly  summaries  of  articles  read. 

5.  Make  plans  for  composition  other  than  narrative. 

B.  The  3-Paragraph  Composition. 

Most  of  the  practice  time  should  be  spent  in  sentence  and  para- 
graph work,  but  pupils  should  now  be  taught  how,  and  (perhaps 
once  a  month)  allowed  to  write  longer  articles.  Teach  them  to 
(1)  choose  an  interesting  topic  that  can  be  briefly  dealt  with;  (2) 
collect  and  select  ideas  upon  it;  (3)  make  a  plan  for  a  speech  or 
article.  Explain  work  of  introduction,  body,  and  conclusion. 
Assign  form,  placing  of  title,  margin,  indentation,  folding  of 
sheet,  and  then  insist  on  observance  of  these  forms.  The  study 
of  arrangement  of  sentences  in  the  paragraph  should  precede  and 
prepare  for  the  arrangement  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  composition. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Study,  in  short  stories  and  articles,  the  selection  of  facts 
and  their  arrangement. 

2.  Collect  interesting  topics  for  longer  articles. 
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3.  Collect  and  discuss  well-worded  titles. 

4.  Make   plans   of   articles   read,    for  speeches,    and  written 
articles. 

5.  In  turn  practise  writing  interesting  introductions,  a  good 
climax  and  definite,  satisfying  conclusions. 

6.  Reproduce  and  condense  stories. 

7.  Write  longer  friendly  letters. 

8.  Speak  and  write  3-paragraph  articles    on    History,    Geo- 
graphy, Elementary  Science,  Literature,  and  Citizenship. 

C.  Continue. 

(1)  Vocabulary  Work. 

Try  to  fix  habits  for  increase  of  vocabulary,  e.g.,  alertness  in 
noting  new  words,  curiosity  regarding  meanings,  use  of  dictionary. 
Drill  on  use  of  words  in  their  exact  sense. 
Try  to  develop  an  ear  for  harmonious  arrangement  of  words. 
Teach  prefixes :  for,  mis,  with,  un,  after,  in,  on,  over,  through, 
under,  up. 
Suffixes :  ard,  craft,  dom,  kin,  lock,  ship,  state,  ward. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Collect  new  words. 

2.  Collect  examples  of  different  uses  of  same  word. 

3.  Memorize  fine  bits  of  poetry  and  prose. 

4.  Practise  expressing  thought  in  several  ways. 

5.  Paraphrase  poetry  and  turn  prose  into  verse. 

6.  Condense  prose  paragraphs. 

7.  Study  effect  in  the  sentence,  of  using  a  content  verb,  the 
appropriate  adjective,  an  interesting  noun. 

(2)  Sentence  Practice. 

Continue  single  sentence  practice.  Use  the  three  or  four  sen- 
tence composition  frequently.  Study  the  forms  and  practice  use 
of  short  complex  and  compound  sentences.  Note,  in  paragraph 
study,  the  forceful  effect  of  the  short  sentence,  the  carrying  effect 
of  the  long  sentence. 

(3)  Paragraph  Work. 

Use  the  oral  and  written  paragraph  for  regular  composition 
practice.  Limit  them  to  five  or  six  sentences.  Insist  on  perfection 
of  form.  Drill  on  logical  arrangement  of  thoughts.  Work  for  a 
good  beginning,  a  real  climax,  and  a  definite  concluding  sentence. 

(4)  Letter- writing. 

Give  steady  practice  in  writing  friendly  and  business  letters. 
The  regular  practice  letter  should  be  limited  to  one  paragraph. 
(Those  whose  work  is  perfect  may  be  allowed  to  write  longer 
letters). 

D.  Mechanics. 

(1)   Oral  Composition  (about  one-third  of  composition  time). 

Continue  articulation  and  pronunciation  drills.     Work  for  a 

pleasant  voice  and  easy  manner.     Counteract  dawning  self-con- 
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sciousness  and  prevent  mannerism  by  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  subject  and  audience  and  relative  unimportance  of  speaker. 
Speaker  should  look  at  the  audience,  speak  to  them,  make  them 
listen. 

The  acting  of  scenes  or  short  plays  is  usually  much  enjoyed. 
Through  these  the  pupils  gain  much  in  power  of  expression  with 
a  minimum  of  help  from  the  teacher.  Most  Of  the  practice  work 
upon  plays  should  be  done  out  of  school  hours,  leaving  the  school 
time  for  speaking,  reading  aloud,  reciting  memorized  passages  of 
literature.  The  following  errors  in  speech  should  be  corrected  in 
this  grade: 

It  is  me.  Will  (for  shall). 

Mary  and  her  went.  I  would  of  gone. 

Adjective  for  adverb. 

(2)  Written  Composition  (about  one-third  of  Composition 
time). 

The  form  of  the  written  composition  in  Grade  VII  should  be 
perfected.  Only  neat  writing,  perfect  spelling,  and  correct  gram- 
matical construction  should  be  accepted.  Imperfect  work  must 
be  rewritten.  The  pupil  should  now  be  using  complex  and  even 
compound  sentences  correctly.  Teach  the  simple  uses  of  the 
comma  required:  (1)  in  scries,  (2)  after  introductory  clauses, 
(3)  before  and  after  explanatory  clauses. 

E.  Standards  for  Class  Criticism. 

General. 

1.  Is  your  topic  interesting?     Limited? 

2.  Have  you  included  facts  not  pertinent  ? 

3.  Are  your  facts  strictly  correct? 

4.  Are  they  arranged  in  good  order? 

5.  Is  every  word  used  in  its  true  sense? 

Oral. 

1.  Did  you  speak  to  the  audience? 

2.  Did  they  seem  to  enjoy  listening?    If  not,  why  not? 

Written. 

1.  Is  every  form  in  the  composition  correct? 

2.  Is  every  word  grammatically  used? 

3.  Is  every  word  correctly  spelled? 

F.  Minimum  of  Work  Required  for  Grade  VII. 

Pupils  must  be  able  to — 

1.  Arrange  a  group  of  ideas  in  order  of  their  importance. 

2.  Point  out  at  least  one  fault  in  an  obviously  poor  beginning 
or  concluding  sentence. 

3.  Use  in  sentences  showing  their  exact  meaning  20  words  out 
of  a  list  of  40  suitable. 

4.  Use  habitually  in  speech  the  correct  phrases  corresponding 
to  those  listed  in  D  as  common  errors. 
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5.  Use  all  the  words  of  the  Grade  VII  list  as  well  as  those 
of  preceding  grades  correctly  when  writing. 

6.  Write  a  correct  business  letter. 

7.  Write  a  composition  in  three  paragraphs  without  errors  of 
form  and  showing  some  principle  of  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ideas. 

8.  Make  a  plan  for  a  composition,  story,  or  article  of  three 
paragraphs. 

G.  Sample  Composition. 

The  following  are  samples  of  actual  compositions  written  by 
pupils  in  Grade  VII  and  should  probably  be  graded  from  60  to  75 
per  cent.  These  compositions  are  in  no  sense  models,  but  merely 
samples  of  work  to  give  the  teacher  a  suggestion  as  to  a  reasonable 
standard  for  the  grade. 

1.  After  Oral  Preparation. 

How  to  Make  a  Skating  Rink. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  winter  season  is  skating. 
This  suggests  the  question  how  to  make  a  skating  rink. 

When  making  the  rink  it  should  be  about  one  hundred  feet 
square.  There  should  be  a  plank  fence  around  the  rink,  the 
planks  being  one  inch  thick  to  shelter  it,  and  keep  the  people  off 
it.  Before  the  rink  is  flooded  the  sides  should  be  banked  up  to 
keep  the  water  from  running  away  while  flooding  it. 

The  rink  should  be  kept  in  order  for  skating.  When  the  rink 
is  being  flooded  the  first  time  the  water  should  be  left  running 
until  it  is  a  foot  deep  on  the  ground.  Then  it  should  be  left  to 
freeze  until  it  is  frozen  solid.  After  the  water  is  frozen  solid  it 
should  be  flooded  again,  the  water  being  about  two  inches  deep. 
When  this  is  frozen  the  people  are  allowed  to  skate  on  it.  Every 
night  after  there  is  skating  on  the  rink,  it  should  be  flooded  and 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  skate  on  it  until  the  next  night. 

If  all  these  rules  are  followed,  a  good  skating  rink  should  be 
had. 

2.  Original   (child  aged  13)  : 

A  Jolly  Skating  Party. 

At  last  morning  came  and  after  a  hurried  breakfast  we  pre- 
pared our  lunch,  walked  the  short  distance  to  the  river,  to  start 
for  our  picnic,  on  skates.  When  we  came  to  the  river,  precise  little 
Mary,  who  would  not  do  anything  wrong  for  the  world,  sat  down 
on  the  cake  and  smashed  it  to  atoms.  Whereupon  big  fat  Sally 
declared  she  wasn't  going  to  ever  trust  the  lunch  to  Mary  again. 

Then  we  had  lunch.  There  were  apple  dumplings,  cream 
muffins,  pitted  dates,  cabbage  salad,  numerous  kinds  of  candy, 
and  .all  kinds  of  cake  and  cookies.  Sally  even  had  to  acknowledge 
that  she  had  had  quite  a  satisfactory  lunch.  We  demolished 
everything. 
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The  boys  proposed  skating  up  the  river  for  two  miles,  where 
there  was  a  cave  in  which  we  could  have  a  jolly  time.  So  we 
started  out.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  three  masked  men  jumped 
out  from  behind  a  clump  of  bushes  and  scaring  us  very  much 
chased  us  up  the  river.  We  now  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost  and  the 
men  overtaking  us  led  us  to  the  cave.  When  we  reached  the  cave 
the  men  took  off  their  masks  and  much  to  our  surprise  we  found 
them  to  be  very  good  friends  of  ours.  Then  we  had  a  merry  laugh 
about  it.  We  decided  to  have  another  skating  party  during  the 
winter,  and  we  also  decided  to  invite  the  boys,  who  had  given  us 
such  a  never  to  be  forgotten  adventure. 


GRADE  VIII. 

Aims. 

1.  To  give  the  pupil  practice  in  gathering  quickly  and  accur- 
ately the  substance  of  what  he  reads  or  hears. 

2.  To  give  him  practice  in  arranging  the  words  used  to  give 
the  most  pleasing  sound. 

3.  To  give  practice  in  writing  compositions,  three  to  six  para- 
graphs in  length. 

A.  Thought  Work. 

The  great  business  of  this  year  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  study 
for  himself — to  give  him  practice  in  reading  or  listening,  and 
mentally  noting  the  important  points  in  logical  order  as  presented. 
Like  all  the  other  points  suggested  in  thought  training,  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  practice  and  may  easily  become  a  habit.  No  habit  he 
carries  with  him  from  the  public  school  will  be  of  greater  value. 

Suggested  Exercises. 

1.  Give,  in  order,  the  important  incidents  of  the  story  read  or 
heard. 

2.  Give  a  synopsis  of  a  short  paragraph  summarizing  the  facts 
learned  in  History,  Geography,  Elementary  Science,  Arith- 
metic, Literature. 

3.  Make  a  summary  (in  heads  and  sub-heads)  of  articles  read 
or  talk  heard. 

4.  Explain  a  phenomenon  in  Elementary  Science  or  Agri- 
culture. 

5.  Give  an  opinion,  with  a  reason  for  it. 

6.  Give  in  a  short  paragraph  the  substance  of  an  author's 
thought. 

B.  The  Longer  Composition. 

Perhaps  once  a  month  pupils  should  write  stories  or  articles 
from  three  to  six  paragraphs  in  length.  This  work  should  be 
a  monthly  test  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  choose  an  interesting  and 
suitably  limited  topic;  collect  and  select  his  ideas;  arrange  his 
sentences  in  the  paragraph,  his  paragraphs  in  the  article  in  logical 
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order ;  and  express  his  thoughts  in  simple,  accurate,  and  correctly 
used  words.  Beyond  suggesting  sources  of  material,  the  teacher 
should  not  help  with  the  work,  but  should  give  a  careful  personal 
criticism  to  each  pupil,  if  possible  on  each  piece  of  work.  Once 
the  simple  forms  are  mastered  there  is  but  one  way  to  improve  in 
speaking  and  writing.  The  student  must  read  much,  practise 
speaking  and  writing  daily,  and  receive  regular  personal  criticism. 

C.  Continue. 

(1)  Vocabulary  Work. 

Pupils  who  have  had  vocabulary  training  suggested  above  will 
be  interested  in  words.  In  this  grade  it  is  worth  while  to  spend 
time  interesting  them  in  using  words  in  exactly  the  right  sense. 
Show  them  how  beautiful  a  perfectly  chosen  word  may  be.  Let 
them  feel  the  pleasure  of  finding  just  the  right  word  for  the  place. 
Emphasize  the  practical  value  of  saying  exactly  what  they  mean. 
Teach  them  to  despise  exaggeration,  repetition,  redundancy, 
slang,  colloquialisms,  and  incorrect  grammatical  forms  as  marks 
of  the  uneducated.     Establish  a  literary  conscience. 

Teach  prefixes:    anti,  contra,  de,  ex,  inter,  male,  per,  post, 
super. 

Suffixes:  ate,  ery(ry),  ess,  et,  ion,  we,  or,  set,  able, 
ure,  ant(ent). 

(2)  Sentence  Practice. 

Unless  pupils  use  the  sentence  perfectly,  continue  to  give  oral 
and  written  exercises  which  focus  the  attention  upon  the  single 
sentence:  the  thought  it  contains,  its  form,  completeness,  word 
arrangement. 

(3)  Paragraph  Practice. 

Stick  to  the  five  or  six  sentence  paragraph  composition  for 
regular  oral  and  written  practice.  Study  the  arrangement  of  the 
sentences  in  a  paragraph.  Teach  pupils  that  a  good  paragraph, 
like  a  good  story,  has  a  climax.  The  sentences  should  lead  up  to, 
and  then  down  from  the  climax.  Fixing  the  climax  in  the  para- 
graph is  a  great  help  to  good  sentence  arrangement.  Explain  the 
importance  of  a  brisk,  interesting  opening  sentence  and  a  definite 
conclusion.  Teach  and  drill  these  points  by  frequent  study  of 
models.  Specialize  this  year  in  an  interest-getting  beginning,  a 
marked  climax,  and  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Continue  careful 
and  frequent  practice  in  the  writing  of  business  and  friendly 
letters. 

(4)  Letter-writing. 

Pupils  in  Grade  VIII  should  write  short  business  letters  with- 
out any  mistakes  of  form.  In  friendly  letters,  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  having  some  definite,  interesting  thing  to  tell.  Tell  it 
as  entertainingly  as  possible.  Practise  writing  short  informal 
notes  of  invitation,  thanks,  apology,  regret. 
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D.  Mechanics. 

Oral  Composition  (about  one-third  of  Composition  time). 
Continue  oral  preparation  for  at  least  half  the  written  work. 
Require  short  speeches,  synopses,  and  reports  to  be  made  upon 
various  lessons  after  only  mental  preparation.  Teach  simplest 
rules  of  debate.  Assign  easy  resolutions  and  hold  open  debates, 
in  which  every  member  of  class  takes  part.  By  constant  practice 
and  daily  sympathetic  criticism,  try  to  remove  from  the  pupil's 
"speech  to  the  group"  any  careless  habit  of  thought,  grammatical 
faults,  distracting  mannerism  still  persisting.  Try  to  send  the 
pupil  out  of  the  public  school  able  to  speak  his  mind  frankly, 
clearly,  and  briefly.  No  pupil  is  ready  to  leave  the  public  school 
who  uses — 

Ain't  I  did  it  good 

I  done  He  won't  have  none 

I  seen  Me  and  him 

He  don't  Them  there  is 

John  he 

Written  Composition  (about  half  of  Composition  time). 

Written  exercises  should  now  be  required  at  least  half  the  time 
without  oral  preparation  having  been  made.  Require  occasional 
exercises  to  be  written  after  mental  preparation  only  and  without 
giving  opportunity  for  revision  (this  as  a  test).  Regular  practice 
for  correction  of  faults  and  acquisition  of  good  habits  should  still 
be  upon  the  sentence  and  short  paragraph  composition.  Pupils 
now  need  also  regular,  say  monthly,  practice  in  the  5-paragraph 
or  6-paragraph  story  or  article.  Teach  necessary  forms.  Teach 
pupil  to  make  a  plan  for  his  article.  Drill  on  forms  and  punctua- 
tion used  in  business  letters.  Teach  use  of  semi-colon  necessary 
in  complex  and  compound  sentences. 

E.  Standard  for  Self-Criticism  and  Class  Criticism. 

See  Grade  VII. 

F.  Minimum  of  Work  for  Grade  VIII. 

Pupils  must  be  able  to — 

1.  Make  oral  or  written  synopsis  of  short  story  or  article  read, 
address,  sermon  or  story. 

2.  Make  none  of  the  errors  in  speech  listed  above  in  Grades 
VII  and  VIII. 

3.  Use  correctly  in  writing  and  spell  correctly  all  100%  words 
of  the  spelling  course. 

4.  Define  and  use  in  sentences,  showing  their  exact  meaning, 
25  words  from  a  list  of  50  suitable. 

5.  Stand  upright,  away  from  the  seat,  and  looking  at  the 
audience;  speak,  so  that  everyone  in  the  room  can  hear, 
five  correct,  simple,  locically  connected  sentences  on  any 
suitable  suggested  topic.  (No  help  to  be  given  in  prepara- 
tion). 

6.  Write  a  1-paragraph  business  letter  without  any  errors  in 
form.     (Form  includes  Grammar). 
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Write  a  simple  paragraph  of  narrative,  information,  or  des- 
cription with  no  errors  of  form  and  without  any  serious 
errors  of  stucture. 


G.  Sample  Compositions. 

The  following  are  samples  of  actual  compositions  written  by 
pupils  in  Grade  VIII,  and  should  probably  be  graded  from  60  to 
75  per  cent.  These  compositions  are  in  no  sense  models,  but 
merely  samples  of  work  to  give  the  teacher  a  suggestion  as  to  a 
reasonable  standard  for  the  grade. 

1. 

16  Maple  St., 

Candace,  Alberta, 
Dec.  11th,  1921. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  very  long  time,  and  as  I  only 
write  to  you  when  I  want  something,  you  must  think  I  am  very 
selfish,  but  this  time  it  is  not  altogether  for  me,  only,  that  I  am 
asking,  but  also  for  you.  Would  you  kindly  come  to  pass  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  me?  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  will  be 
away.-   Mother,  too,  would  like  you  to  come. 

We  have  many  good  books  to  read  and  many  games  to  play. 
Mother  said  she  would  play  cards  every  night  with  us,  so  I  think 
we  will  have  a  nice  time  together. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  close,  hoping  that  you  will  answer 
my  request. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Harry  Donlevy. 

2.    Exercise  following  History  Lesson  (child  aged  13). 

After  the  American  Revolutionary  War  was  over  it  left  a  very 
decided  gain  to  Canada.  Thousands  of  the  British  had  to  seek  a 
new  home  in  Canada  for  refusing  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
king.  These  people  .became  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  but,  old 
neighbors  and  their  relatives  regarded  them  as  traitors.  After  the 
war  was  over  their  land  was  confiscated.  In  the  year  1783  and 
1784  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  Loyalists  came  to  Canada. 
Many  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  smaller  number  in  Cape  Breton. 
In  the  St.  John  River  several  thousands  found  a  home,  and  cre- 
ated the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  even  as  far  west  as  Detroit 
they  planted  their  homes.  Many  had  given  up  influential  posi- 
tions as  minister,  judges,  officials  or  land  proprietors.  Their 
[there]  was  but  one  occupation  and  that  was  farming.  The  sum 
of  sixteen  million  dollars  was  voted  to  their  relief.  Each  Loyalist 
was  given  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  Farm  implements,  food, 
clothing  and  like  necessaries  were  supplied.  At  their  coming  New 
Brunswick  and  Upper  Canada  fell  into  being.  In  the  war  of  1812 
many  laid  down  their  lives  in  defence  for  their  homes  and  country. 
The  Loyalists  indeed  have  been  called  the  real  makers  of  Canada. 
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3.  Original   (without  preparation). 
My  Adventure. 

Dear  readers  do  not  expect  anything  hair-raising  or  yet  any- 
thing meek  and  mild.  My  first  adventure  happened  when  I  was 
live  years  old.  I  was  standing  on  a  plank  that  reaches  over  the 
arm  of  a  slough.  My  companion  was  Bob  Thompson  the  same 
age  as  myself.  We  were  holding  a  Yerj  ernest  [earnest]  conversa- 
tion on  swimming.  ''Let's  really  go  swimming'',  said  he  ''You  go 
first",  with  that  he  gave  me  a  push.  Splash,  how  dirty  the  water 
was.  I  stood  up  gasping  for  breath  and  took  hold  of  the  edge. 
With  Bob's  help  I  gained  the  top.  "Now  its  your  turn",  I  said  and 
gave  him  a  push.  Dad  was  watching  the  performence  [perform- 
ance] from  the  house  and  hurrying  down  he  pulled  Bob  out.  What 
he  did  to  me  when  he  got  me  home  was  not  very  nice  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story  at  all. 


GRAMMAR. 


It  is  very  generally  agreed  that  the  time  which  was  formerly 
spent  upon  the  teaching  of  grammar  has  not  been  justified  by  the 
results.  The  study  of  grammar  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  upon 
the  actual  speech  and  writing  of  the  mother-tongue.  Pupils  who 
have  been  faithfully  taught,  still  use  incorrect  forms  freely  while 
others,  without  such  grammatical  instruction,  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly. 

During  all  the  school  years  the  important  thing  is  to  develop 
correct  habits  of  speech,  and  this  can  most  effectively  be  done  by 
the  careful  example  and  constant  correction  of  the  teacher,  by  the 
reading  of  good  literature,  and  the  practice  of  oral  and  written 
composition.  Moreover,  the  study  of  grammar  demands  the  use 
of  the  reason,  and  experience  shows  that  intermediate  grade  pupils, 
lacking  any  considerable  power  to  reason,  either  memorize  gram- 
matical rules  and  forms,  or  simply  let  their  minds  avoid  them.  For 
these  reasons  the  study  of  formal  grammar  has  been  delayed  till 
Grade  VII,  when  the  reason  begins  to  be  active,  and  when  explana- 
tions of  forms,  already  fixed  habits  of  speech,  may  prove  both  in- 
teresting and  useful. 

"Grammar  is  not  a  body  of  doctrine  upon  correct  speech,  but 
a  scientific  description  of  the  facts  of  language."  That  is  to  say, 
grammar  texts  and  grammar  teaching  should  be  descriptive,  not 
legislative.  The  English  language  is  a  living  thing  in  process  of 
constant  change  and  growth.  Modern  English  grammar  is  not  by 
any  means  fully  formulated  and  the  teacher  who  teaches  gram- 
mar legislatively  will  find  himself  constantly  making  statements 
about  the  structure  of  the  language  which  are,  to  say  the  least, 
open  to  question. 

Again,  English  is  now  practically  uninflected  and  is  so  analytic 
as  to  be  almost  unique  among  Western  languages.  It  is  "more 
subtle,  more  supple  and  more  serviceable"  than  Greek,  Latin,  or 
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German.  It  has  evolved  far  beyond  these  tongues,  and  the  study 
of  English  grammar  can  be,  at  least,  but  a  lame  preparation  for 
the  study  of  other  languages  so  widely  different  in  character.  It 
seems  wise,  therefore,  to  curtail  the  amount  of  time  spent  upon 
this  subject,  to  confine  teaching  to  the  fundamental  rules  of  pure 
grammar,  and  to  teach  each  point  in  close  co-relation  with  com- 
position. 

The  grammar  lesson  should  be  simple,  definite,  and  des- 
criptive.   Each  lesson  develops  naturally  in  six  steps : 

1.  The  collection  of  examples. 

2.  The  comparison  of  examples.     . 

3.  The  pupils  draw  their  conclusions. 

4.  The  teacher  gives  the  name. 

5.  The  pupils  define  the  term. 

6.  The  pupils  verify  (by  trial)  their  definition. 

*For  example,  in  teaching  the  classification  of  verbs,  the 
teacher  places  upon  the  blackboard  two  simple  sentences  illus- 
trating transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  as— 

(1)  The  boy  shouted. 

(2)  The  boy  shouted  my  name. 

The  teacher,  asking  the  pupils  to  compare  verb  (1)  with  verb 
(2)  endeavors  by  question  to  help  them  to  see  that  in  verb  (1) 
the  action  is  complete;  in  verb  (2)  it  passes  on  to  the  words  "my 
name."  At  least  six  pairs  of  verbs  should  be  compared  in  this 
way.  The  class  is  then  ready  for  the  conclusion:  in  some  verbs 
the  action  is  complete,  in  others  it  passes  on  to  some  object.  The 
teacher  may  then  give  the  names — intransitive  and  transitive, 
and  the  pupils  form  their  own  definitions  as — An  intransitive  verb 
is  one  in  which  the  action  is  complete ;  a  transitive  verb  is  one  in 
which  the  action  passes  on  to  some  object.  Pupils  should  verify 
their  definitions  by  examining  many  sentences  from  the  black- 
board, their  readers,  their  literature,  their  own  speech  and  writing. 
Numerous  composition  exercises  should  follow  as  drill. 

The  consensus  of  modern  opinion  seems  to  favor  making  the 
form  depend  entirely  upon  function  as  exemplified  in  the  par- 
ticular sentence.  Thus:  "shouted"  is  a  transitive  verb  when  it 
has  an  object  expressed  in  the  sentence,  intransitive  where  no  ob- 
ject is  expressed. 

General  Aims. 

1.  To  explain  to  the  pupils  those  forms  and  usages  of  correct 
speech  which  have  already  been  taught,  in  the  Composition 
course. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  those  general  rules  of  speech 
and  writing  to  which  all  educated  people  conform. 

3.  To  enable  pupils  to  discuss  and  criticize  their  own  oral  and 
written  composition. 

*Some  teachers  prefer  to  teach  the  transitive  verb  fully  and  then  teach 
that  all  other  verbs  are  not  transitive. 
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4.  To  help  the  pupils  understand  clearly  the  sometimes  in- 
volved statements  of  classic  verse  and  prose. 

5.  To  prepare  pupils  for  the  advanced  study  of  English  and 
other  languages. 

6.  To  give  the  pupil  practice  in  using  his  reason  consciously. 

The  grammatical  facts  already  studied    in    the    Composition 
lessons  through  usage  are: 

In  Grade  IV — The  three  kinds  of  sentence:  statement,  ques- 
tion, command. 
Words  which  express  one  and  more  than  one. 
"Words  which  express  male  and  female. 
In  Grade  V — Subject  and  predicate. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  verbs. 
In  Grade  VI — Verbs  which  express  present,  past,  and  future 
time. 
Adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Different  degrees  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Phrases  and  clauses  and  completions  of  the  predicate. 
Prepositions  and  conjunctions. 


GRADE  VII. 


A.  Study  of  Simple  Sentence. 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Kinds :   Assertive. 

Interrogative. 
Imperative. 

3.  Detailed  analysis: 

(a)   Subject 


(b)  Enlargement  of  subject 

(c)  Predicate 


Word 


.  Phrase 
Clause 
|  Word 

(d)  Enlargement  of  predicate    j  Clause 

t  Phrase 
("Object 

(e)  Completion  of  predicate        J 

[  Complement 
(/)   Enlargement  of  the  object 

or  complement. 
(g)   Connectives. 

B.  The  Parts  of  Speech. 

1.  The  Noun:    definition — A  noun  is  a  name  word. 

2.  The  Pronoun:    definition — A  pronoun  stands  instead  of  a 

noun. 
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Uses : — Subject  of  a  verb. 
Object  of  a  verb. 
Completion  of  the  predicate. 
The  possessive  use. 

3.  The  Verb :  definition — A  verb  tells   of   doing,   having   or 

being. 
Uses: — Predicate  of  the  sentence. 

Teach  "doing"  verbs  first,  as  they  are  simplest,  then 
"having"  verbs,  and  lastly  the  "being"  verbs,  or  verbs 
which  express  existence.  The  idea  in  the  latter  is  abstract, 
but  ought  not  to  present  any  great  difficulty  to  Grade  VII. 
Review  uses  of  ' ' shall' '  and  ' ' will ' '  and  Active  and  Passive 
Constructions. 

4.  The  Adjective:  definition — An  adjective  describes  a  noun. 

Uses : — Describes  noun. 

Completes  the  predicate. 

5.  The  Adverb :  The  name  and  use,  i.e.,  an  adverb  modifies  a 

verb,  an  adjective  or  another  adverb. 

6.  The  Preposition :    The  name  and  use,  i.e.,  it  introduces  a 

phrase,  takes  an  object  and  shows  re- 
lation. 

7.  The  Conjunction :   The  name  and  use,  i.e.,  it  joins  words  or 

phrases,  or  clauses. 

8.  The  Interjection.    The  name  and  use,  i.e.,  it  expresses  sud- 

den feeling. 

9.  The  Phrase. 

Definition :   A  group  of  words  doing  the  work  of  one  part 
of  speech. 

Teach  here  only  adjective  and  adverb  phrases. 

C.  Teach  Correct  Use  of— 

1.  Prepositions:    The  meanings'  of  which  are  often  ignored 

and  misuse  results,  as — 

I  shall  divide  between  the  three  boys. 
Father  is  not  to  home  today. 

2.  Conjunction :    Even  ' '  and ' '  and  ' ' but ' '  are  occasionally  in- 

terchanged, and  confusion  among  the  sub- 
ordinate conjunctions  is  a  common  vulgar- 
ism, as — 

I  don't  know  as  I  can. 

It  could  not  have  happened  without  some- 
one opened  the  door. 

3.  The  Possessive  forms: 

(1)  With  compound  nouns. 

(2)  With  a  plural  proper  noun. 

(3)  With  a  compound  subject  or  object. 

(4)  With  double  possessive. 
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4.    The  Adverb:    To  use  the  adjective  instead  of  the  corres- 
ponding adverb  is  a  very  common  error,  as — 
He  behaved  bad. 
Come  quick! 


GRADE  VIII. 

A.  An  Intensive  Review  of  the  Parts  of  Speech 

and  Their  Functions. 

B.  The  Compound  and  Complex  Sentence. 

1.  Kinds  of  Sentence   (according  to  form)  — 

Simple. 

Compound. 

Complex. 

2.  The  Clause:   definition — 

Kinds:  Principal  Noun 

Subordinate.  Adjective 

Adverb 

3.  Clausal  Analysis  (of  reasonably  complex  sentences)  : 

Identify  clause. 

Indicate  its  relation  and  thereby  classify  it. 

4.  Detailed  Analysis  (for  review)  : 

Simple  sentences  and  clauses. 

C.  Parts  of  Speech:  Classification  and  Inflection. 

1.  The  Noun  Proper  Abstract  Gender 

Common  Collective  Number 

2.  Pronoun  Personal  Gender: — masculine 

feminine,  neuter. 
Non-personal  Number — singular, 

plural. 
Case — Nominative 
Objective 
Possessive. 

3.  The  Verb  (including  the  verb  phrase)  : 

Transitive  Agreement 

Intransitive  Tense — present,  past,  future. 

Voice. 

Mood. 

4.  The  Adjective :  Teach  use  of  er  and  est  with  monosyllables, 

more  and  most  with  polysyllables  and  uses 
of  irregular  words  as:  good,  much,  etc. 

5.  The  Adverb.  Teach  formation  of  adverbs  from  adjectives, 

and   following   kinds — time,    place,    manner, 
degree. 
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D.  Teach  Correct  Use  of — 

1.  The  Pronoun  subject  of  a  verb. 

It  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

2.  The  Pronoun  object  of  verb  or  preposition. 

It  is  in  the  objective  case. 

3.  The  Auxiliaries. 

1  'May"  indicates  permission,  possibility,  wish. 

"Can"  indicates  ability. 

"Shall"  indicates  futurity  in  first  person. 

"Will"  indicates  futurity  in  second  and  third  person. 

"Will"  indicates  promise,  threat,  resolve,  in  first  person. 

"Shall"  indicates  promise,   threat,  resolve,  in  second 

and  third  person. 
"Should"  and  "would"  follow  same  rules  as  "shall" 

and  "will." 
"Ought"  is  a  finite  verb  and  must  never  be  used  with 

"have"  or  "had"  to  form  a  compound  tense. 
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Spelling 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Problem  of  Spelling. 

The  task  of  the  school  in  teaching  Spelling  is  not  so  much  the 
teaching  of  all  the  words  the  child  will  ever  use  as  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideal  of  not  making  mistakes  in  Spelling.  Society 
looks  upon  ability  to  spell  correctly  as  one  mark  at  least  of  an 
educated  person.  Amongst  business  and  professional  people  noth- 
ing so  immediately  discounts  the  chances  of  an  applicant  as  the 
misspelling  of  words  in  common  use.  The  school  must  take  note 
of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  society  in  general  and  respect  it.  It 
will  never  be  able  to  teach  the  child  to  spell  all  the  words  he  will 
need  to  use  in  even  a  very  limited  sphere  of  activity,  but  if  it  can 
establish  in  his  mind  the  set  purpose  of  not  disgracing  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  society  by  making  errors  in  spelling,  he  will  pretty 
much  take  charge  of  his  own  learning  and  mistakes  in  spelling 
will  disappear. 

The  average  text-book  in  spelling  attempts  to  present  every 
word  wThich  the  child  will  ever  need.  Most  courses  of  study  aim 
at  the  same  thing,  whether  a  text-book  is  used  or  not.  Recent  in- 
vestigations would  go  to  show  that  while  perhaps  1,500  common 
words  would  represent  90%  of  all  written  English,  yet  every  indi- 
vidual who  has  reached  the  higher  grades  has  a  command  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  words.  A  relatively  small  fraction 
of  these  are  active  in  oral  or  written  composition.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  passive,  in  varying  degrees  understood,  but 
seldom  or  never  used.  A  careful  examination  of  the  work  of  good 
teachers  of  spelling  makes  it  clear  that  on  an  average  not  more 
than  four  hundred  words  can  be  taught  successfully  in  a  year, 
Thus  the  total  number  of  Avords  which  the  elementary  school  could 
hope  to  teach  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,200.  This  num- 
ber is  of  course  far  short  of  the  total  which  the  child  will  actually 
use.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  child  must  learn ,  incident- 
ally, and  without  direct  teaching,  a  far  larger  number  than  the 
school  can  hope  to  teach  him. 

Assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  stated  above,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  becomes  clear.  The  school  must  give  the  child  perfect 
control  over  the  spelling  of  those  common  and  much-used  words 
of  the  language,  and  must  develop  in  the  child  such  an  ideal  of 
exact  spelling  as  will  induce  him  to  take  charge  of  his  own  spell- 
ing from  that  point  on,  for  all  other  words  which  he  may  need. 

The  Aims  in  This  Course. 

(1)  To  give  the  child  practically  perfect  control  over  the 
spoiling  of  a  small  number  of  common  words  which  are  used  over 
and  over  again  by  all  persons  who- write. 
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(2)  To  develop  in  each  child  a  spelling  conscience,  i.e.,  to 
have  him  realize  the  attitude  of  society  towards  incorrect  spelling, 
so  that  the  slightest  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correct  spelling  of  a 
word  will  immediately  send  the  child  to  the  dictionary  or  other 
authority  for  the  correct  spelling. 

(3)  To  give  a  reasonable  command  over  the  spelling  of  such 
other  common  words  as  find  their  way  into  the  child's  written 
work;  this  will  include,  of  course,  written  tests  in  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  formal  composition. 

(4)  To  present  a  course  which  shall  be  definite,  reasonable, 
practical,  and  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  readily  adjustable  to 
the  needs  of  special  groups  of  children.  Definite,  in  that  word 
lists  of  the  types  described  in  (1)  and  (3)  above  will  be  actually 
included  in  the  text ;  reasonable  in  that  the  lists  will  be  restricted 
to  the  known  capacities  of  children;  practical,  in  that  the  words 
to  be  included  in  these  lists  shall  be  those  on  which  investigators 
are  agreed  as  being  the  commonest  in  the  English  language;  flex- 
ible, in  that  children  who  have  mastered  the  grade  lists  may  pro- 
ceed independently  with  the  building  up  of  their  own  incidental 
lists  from  their  general  reading. 

(5)  To  develop  the  dictionary  habit. 

Time, 

The  time  allotted  is  twenty  minutes  per  day,  for  five  days 
per  week.  Do  not  exceed  this  limit,  except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  expected  that  special  adjustments  will  be 
made  when  needed.  Able  children  may  be  excused  from  drill 
work,  or  if  they  have  mastered  the  work  of  a  week  or  a  month, 
from  the  regular  class  altogether.  No  one,  however,  should  be 
excused  from  reviews  and  final  tests.  Should  extra  time  be  re- 
quired for  children  who  have  special  difficulty,  it  should  be  taken 
for  limited  periods  from  other  subjects  in  the  English  group. 

CONTENT  OF  THE  COURSE 

The  organization  and  content  of  the  course  in  spelling  are 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  principles  outlined  above.  The 
course  contains : 

1.  Primary  lists  of  words  which  every  pupil  in  the  grades  will 
be  expected  to  know  perfectly,  allowance  being  made  for 
occasional  "lapses"  in  writing. 

2.  Secondary  lists  of  words  for  each  grade. 

3.  Outlines  of  certain  games  and  plays  useful  in  teaching 
spelling  in  the  primary  grades. 

4.  Sample  tests,  column  and  sentence. 

5.  Lessons  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  COURSE 

The  determination  of  the  words  to  be  taught  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  these  words  to  the  proper  grade  lists  have  been  determined 
by  a  scientific  investigation  conducted  by  Professor  MacPhee  of 
the  University  of  Alberta. 
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The  steps  followed  in  this  investigation  were,  briefly,  as 
follows : 

1.  It  was  decided  to  place  in  the  minimum  word  lists  those 
words  which  occur  most  frequently,  and  in  the  supplemen- 
tary lists  words  which,  though  of  approximately  the  same 
difficulty,  are  somewhat  less  frequently  used.  The  fre- 
quency of  use  of  words  was  taken  from  Thorndike  's  Teach- 
ers' Word  Book,  in  which  are  listed  10,000  commonest 
words  in  such  material  as  children's  literature,  elementary 
school  text-books,  the  Bible,  English  classics,  and  daily 
newspapers. 

MacPhee  compiled  a  list  of  words,  including  the  majority 
of  those  found  in  the  first  twenty-five  hundred  of  the 
Thorndike  list,  and  four  hundred  additional  words,  which 
with  few  exceptions  are  found  in  the  second  twenty-five 
hundred  of  the  Thorndike  list. 

2.  The  relative  difficulty  of  these  words  was  determined  by  a 
province-wide  survey  in  which  about  thirty  thousand 
pupils  were  examined.  Each  word  was  spelled  by  four 
grades,  and  the  relative  difficulty  determined.  The  words 
were  then  allocated  to  grades  on  the  basis  of  difficulty,  the 
easiest  being  placed  in  Grade  II,  the  hardest  in  Grade  VIII. 

3.  A  decision  as  to  the  number  of  words  to  be  alloted  to  each 
grade  was  made  on  the  basis  of  answers  to  a  questionnaire. 

Briefly,  then,  the  minimum  word  lists  include  only  words 
found,  by  actual  count,  to  be  among  the  twenty-five  hundred  words 
in  commonest  use,  and  are  so  constructed  that  the  words  are  of 
increasing  difficulty  from  grade  to  grade;  the  supplementary  lists 
are  of  equal  difficulty  to  those  in  the  prescribed  lists,  but  are  less 
frequently  used. 

It  is  intended  that  a  second  supplementary  list  should  be  com- 
piled by  the  teacher  and  class.  This  will  consist  of  words  which 
occur  in  the  subjects  of  the  public  school  course,  and  which  are 
found  to  be  of  especial  difficulty. 

Difficulty  of  Words. 

In  order  to  indicate  to  teachers  the  relative  difficulty  of  the 
words  in  any  grade  list  numerical  values  are  placed  alongside  the 
printed  lists.  All  of  the  words  below  one  number  and  above  an- 
other are  of  approximately  equal  difficulty.  The  numbers  are 
directly  comparable,  a  word  of  difficulty  2  being  twice  as  hard  as 
a  word  of  difficulty  1.  It  is  intended  that  the  words  be  taught 
in  the  order  indicated  in  the  course,  thus  placing  the  harder  words 
later  in  the  school  year. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Teaching  of  Spelling. 

1.  Methods  used  by  successful  teachers  in  presenting  new 
words — 
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(A)  The  plan  suggested  in  the  Horace  Mann  Course  ol 

Study: 

(i)  Write  one  of  the  words  on  the  blackboard  and  teach 
it  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan.  Then 
write  the  next  word,  teaching  it  in  the  same  way. 
Continue  in  this  way  throughout  the  list. 

(a)  The  teacher  should  write  the  word  on  the 
board,  pronouncing  it  distinctly. 

(b)  Develop  the  meaning  orally  either  by  calling 
for  a  sentence  using  the  word  or  by  giving  its 
definition. 

(c)  Call  on  pupils  to  spell  orally  by  syllables. 
Have  them  tell  what  part  of  the  word  presents 
difficulty,  or  whether  the  word  contains  parts 
they  already  know. 

(d)  Have  pupils  write  the  word,  pronouncing  it 
softly  as  they  write. 

(e)  Allow  the  class  a  moment  in  which  to  look  at 
the  word  again,  and  then  have  them  close 
their  eyes  and  try  to  visualize  it,  or  use  any 
other  device  of  a  similar  nature.  Have  consid- 
erable repetition,  both  oral  and  written. 

(ii)  After  the  various  words  of  the  day's  lesson  have 
been  studied  in  this  way,  allow  a  few  moments  for 
studying  again  the  whole  list,  suggesting  that  each 
pupil  emphasize  the  words  he  thinks  most  diffi- 
cult. This  time  should  be  limited,  so  that  every 
pupil  will  attend  vigorously  and  intensively.  Call 
upon  pupils  individually  to  spell  the  whole  list,  or 
any  part  of  it,  without  looking  at  the  board.  Re- 
fer them  to  the  board  again  when  they  hesitate. 

(iii)  Erase  all  words  from  the  blackboard  and  dictate 
to  the  class,  using  each  word  in  a  sentence  first, 
then  pronouncing  it  distinctly  alone.  This 
method  persistently  followed,  will  result  not  only 
in  better  spelling,  but  in  improved  methods  of  at- 
tention, better  pronunciation  and  articulation, 
stronger  image-making  power,  and  a  greater  power 
over  words.  Fix  the  steps  of  the  method  in  mind 
by  going  over  them  every  day,  neglecting  none, 
but  varying  them  occasionally.  The  results  will 
justify  such  earnest  work. 

(B)  Dr.  Horn  suggests  that  the  following  method  of  study 

be  taught  each  pupil : 

(a)  The  first  step  in  learning  to  spell  a  word  is  to 
pronounce  it  correctly.  If  you  do  not  know  how 
to  pronounce  a  word,  look  up  the  pronunciation 
in  the  dictionary.  When  you  are  certain  that 
you  know  how  the    word    is    pronounced,    pro- 
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nounce   it,    enunciating  each   syllable   distinctly 
and  looking  closely  at  each  syllable  as  you  say  it. 

(b)  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  recall  how  the  word 
looks,  syllable  by  syllable,  as  you  pronounce  it  in 
a  whisper.  In  pronouncing  the  word  be  sure  to 
enunciate  the  syllables  carefully. 

(c)  Open  your  eyes  to  make  sure  that  you  are  able 
to  recall  the  correct  spelling. 

(d)  Look  at  the  word  again,  enunciating  the  syl- 
lables distinctly. 

(e)  Recall  again,  with  closed  eyes,  how  the  word 
looked. 

(/)  Check  again  with  the  correct  form.  This  recall, 
as  in  (b)  and  (e),  should  be  repeated  at  least 
three  times,  and  oftener  if  you  have  difficulty  in 
recalling  the  correct  form  of  the  word. 

(g)  When  you  feel  sure  that  you  have  learned  the 
word,  write  it  without  looking  at  the  book,  and 
then  check  with  the  correct  form. 

(7i)  Repeat  jthis  two  or  more  times,  without  looking 
either  at  the  book  or  at  your  previous  attempts. 

(i)  If  you  miss  the  word  on  either  of  these  trials, 
you  should  copy  it  in  your  spelling  note-book, 
since  it  probably  is  especially  difficult  for  you. 

(C)   A  Newer  Method: 

(a)  Determine  approximately  the  number  of  words 
to  be  taught  during  the  year. 

(b)  Divide  the  entire  list  into  weekly  allotments  of 
about  the  same  number  in  each.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  from  thirty-six  to  forty  such  weekly 
lists. 

(c)  On  Monday  the  teacher  will  dictate  the  week's 
list  of  words  ivithout  previous  study  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils. 

(d)  The  books  should  then  be  marked,  special  care 
being  taken  to  see  that  each  pupil's  record  of 
"rights"  is  absolutely  correct. 

(e)  The  words  missed  constitute  the  Spelling  lesson 
for  Tuesday. 

(/)  On  Tuesday  these  words  should  be  carefully 
taught. 

(g)  On  Wednesday  all  the  words  should  be  written 
again  by  everybody. 

(7i)  Again  the  words  missed  will  be  the  centre  of  at- 
tack on  Thursday. 

(i)  When  Friday  comes  everybody  will  be  expected 
to  write  every  word  correctly. 

2.  There  should  be  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  have  the  child  develop  for  himself  the  best  way  for  him  to 
study. 
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3.  The  ideal  of  "Not  any  mistakes  in  spelling"  may  be  devel- 
oped by  special  devices,  such  as  "Never  again"  list: — 

(a)  In  this  device  the  poor  spellers  make  a  list  of  from 
five  to  ten  words  found  specially  difficult  by  them. 
They  then  drill  on  these,  and  write  the  words  in  the 
list  each  day  for  a  week,  keeping  a  record  of  the  scores 
each  day.  A  classmate  will  readily  be  found  who  will 
think  it  fun  to  do  the  testing  and  keep  the  score.  By 
the  end  of  the  week  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the 
poor  spellers  will  have  mastered  the  entire  list.  The 
next  week  a  new  list  should  be  prepared. 

(&)  Pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  looking  over  all  writ- 
ten work  to  discover  spelling  errors.  Where  the  slight- 
est doubt  occurs,  they  should  consult  the  dictionary  or 
some  one  who  knows:  before  handing  in  the  piece  of 
composition. 

(c)   Guessing  should  never  be  tolerated. 

4.  The  teacher  should  always  be  on  the  alert  for  methods 
which  mean  the  expenditure  of  least  time  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

5.  Methods  should  be  used  which  will  give  the  children  a 
sense  of  power,  and  such  as  will  develop  initiative,  judgment, 
character,  and  ideals. 

6.  Words  should  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to 
as  many  senses  as  possible. 

7.  Be  sure  that  (a)  the  children  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  i.e.,  that  they  are  able  to  use  the  words  correctly  in 
sentences,  (b)  that  they  are  able  to  write  the  words  legibly,  (c) 
that  opportunities  are  provided  for  the  use  of  these  words  in  the 
regular  composition  work  of  the  class,  (d)  that  a  list  is  kept  by 
each  child  of  the  words  he  has  not  actually  mastered. 

8.  Rigid  drill  on  the  primary  list,  frequent  reviews  and  tests, 
month  after  month  and  term  after  term,  will  be  needed  to  fix  the 
ideal  of  perfect  spelling  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  The  rest 
of  the  teacher's  work  is  to  help  the  children  to  discover  and  learn 
such  other  words  as  they  realize  themselves  that  they  need.  The 
teacher  is  to  be  a  friendly  and  wise  adviser  to  children  who  are 
whole-heartedly  working  of  themselves  to  improve  this  ability. 

9.  Teach  no  word  from  the  secondary  list  until  satisfied  that 
the  children  know  its  meaning,  and  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  spell  it. 

10.  Encourage  each  child  to  mark  the  words  which  are  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  him. 

11.  A  considerable  number  of  the  words  assigned  to  a  grade 
will  be  already  known  to  the  majority  of  the  class,  so  it  is  obviously 
a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  drill  upon  all  words  alike.  The  first 
task  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  find  what  words  the  class  already 
knows,  and  then  fix  his  attention  on  those  requiring  special  drill. 
Much  of  the  time  thus  saved  can  be  put  on  the  words  in  the  sup- 
plementary lists. 
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MEASUREMENT 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  words  allotted  to  each  grade  show 
a  considerable  range  in  difficulty  several  methods  of  measurement 
are  possible.  Two  procedures  are  followed  in  the  tests  provided 
in  the  course. 

1.  The  minimum  word  lists  are  to  be  learned  thoroughly  in 
each  grade,  and  the  fact  that  a  word  is  more  difficult  simply 
means  that  additional  time  must  be  spent  in  drill  on  that 
word.  Once  it  has  been  taught,  a  pupil  might  reasonably 
be  given  no  more  credit  for  spelling  it  than  for  spelling  a 
word  of  half  that  difficulty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  teacher  may  construct  a  test  by  taking  any  words  in  the 
course  for  testing.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  followed  in  the  selection  should  be  every  nth 
word,  e.g.,  every  fifth  word,  or  every  seventh  word,  or  every 
tenth  word,  depending  upon  the  number  of  words  the 
teacher  desires  to  use  for  the  test.  This  method  is  referred 
to  hereafter  as :   Method  I,  Uniform  Word  Values. 

2.  In  comparing  class  with  class,  grade  with  grade,  or  school 
with  school,  it  is  desirable  to  weight  the  words  according  to 
their  difficulty.  The  test  could  then  be  constructed  by  tak- 
ing for  example  the  third  word  from  each  step  in  the  course 
and  the  pupil  be  credited  with  1.0  marks  if  he  spells  the 
word  from  that  step,  1.3  marks  if  he  spells  the  word  from 
the  next  step,  and  so  on.  A  sufficient  number  of  words 
could  be  chosen  to  bring  the  total  marks  to  25  or  50  and 
the  answers  then  be  expressed  as  percentages.  In  this  way 
allowance  could  be  made  for  different  rates  of  progress 
through  the  course  in  different  school  systems,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  percentage  of  accuracy  determined.  This 
method  is  referred  to  hereafter  as  Method  II,  Weighted 
Word  Values. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  test  the  pupils  on  the  words  in  the  sup- 
plementary lists,  the  relative  difficulty  of  these  words  is  likewise 
indicated. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  pupils  make  five  to  ten  per  cent, 
higher  scores  when  spelling  words  in  columns  than  when  spelling 
the  same  words  in  composition.  No  test  of  spelling  ability  is  com- 
plete which  does  not  measure  the  spelling  of  words  in  sentences. 

Tests. 

In  view  of  the  suggestions  offered  above  it  is  not  necessary  to 
construct  term  and  final  column  tests  for  all  the  grades.  A  few 
samples  are  distributed  throughout  the  course.  The  sentence 
spelling  tests  are  to  be  constructed  and  standardized  in  the  near 
future. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  tests  printed  in  the  course  of 
study  are  only  samples  desired  more  to  show  how  scientific  testing 
can  be  carried  out  than  to  indicate  a  specific  list  of  words  for 
examination  purposes.  There  is  no  reason  for  any  teacher  being 
confined  to  the  samples  given. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  the  dictation  exercises.  The 
sentences  given  are  samples  of  scores  of  sentences  which  will  occur 
to  the  teacher.    The  method  of  construction  is  simple. 

1.  Select  from  the  lists  a  group  of  words  which  can  be  put 
together  to  form  a  sentence. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  connecting  words  are  words  which  are 
well  known  to  the  pupils  in  the  grade ;  it  is  preferable  that 
the  connecting  words  should  have  been  taught  in  an  earlier 
grade. 

REMARKS 

Suffixes  and  Prefixes. 

No  work  in  prefixes  and  suffixes  has  been  included  in  this 
course.  This  material  will  be  found  in  the  course  in  Language 
and  Composition. 

Standard  English  Spellings  Used. 

In  every  case  the  course  favors  the  standard  spelling  as  given 
in  modern  dictionaries.  In  some  words  such  as  traveller,  wagon, 
to-morrow,  centre,  honor,  cheque,  etc.,  two  spellings  are  given  by 
the  dictionary  as  correct.  The  more  common  of  these  has  been 
included  in  the  course.  Teachers  are  urged  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  all  such  cases  and  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the 
variant  spellings. 

Spelling  in  Rural  Schools. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  is  little  time  on  the  rural 
school  programme  for  the  formal  teaching  of  spelling.  In  such 
cases  the  attention  of  the  children  should  be  directed  to  the  words 
of  greatest  difficulty,  and  they  should  be  taught  the  most  economi- 
cal methods  of  independent  study.  The  plans  outlined  on  pages 
95  and  96  are  worthy  of  attention,  though  it  is  important  that 
each  child  should  develop  the  method  best  suited  to  himself.  It 
is  usual  to  group  the  school  into  three  or  four  divisions  for  class 
work  in  spelling.  Where  this  is  done  the  primary  lists  should  be 
mastered  without  reference  to  the  supplementary  words. 


THE  COURSE  OF  SPELLING  BY  GRADES 

N.B. — Common  derivations  should  be  included  in  the  100% 
list  of  each  grade. 

Children  of  any  grade  should  be  able  by  the  end  of  the  year 
to  write  perfectly  all  the  words  in  their  own  grade  lists  or  in  the 
lists  of  any  lower  grade. 

GRADE  II. 

Although  pupils  of  Grade  I  are  not  required  to  learn  to  write 
words,  it  has  been  established  by  the  survey  that  a  considerable 
number  of  words  are  well  known  to  pupils  of  Grade  II  on  entrance 
"to  that  grade.     These  words  are  steps  1  and  2,   difficulties  1.0 
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and  1.3  of  the  Grade  II  list.  Teachers  should  find  out  which  of 
these  words  are  known  to  all  or  almost  all  of  the  pupils  on  entrance 
to  the  grade,  and  should  not  take  class  time  for  such  words.  Words 
should  be  selected  from  the  lists,  however,  for  both  term  and  final 
tests. 


First  Term. 

(Number  of  Words 

in  the  Course=165.) 

1.0.  and 

gold 

food 

call 

as 

good 

get 

dear 

at 

had 

her 

doll 

be 

hand 

hill 

drop 

cap 

he 

how 

ear 

cold 

home 

if 

fill 

fast 

in 

into 

from 

fat 

land 

it's 

gave 

feet 

lost 

let 

girl 

glad 

man 

life 

got 

go 

me 

little 

green 

has 

men 

may 

hard 

him 

nest 

my 

hat 

his 

nine 

of 

have 

I 

old 

or 

head 

is 

plant 

plant 

how 

it 

red 

ride 

lay 

last 

run 

send 

like 

on 

see 

sent 

line 

one 

sing 

side 

made 

sat 

six 

soft 

more 

she 

stand 

so 

most 

sit 

sun 

stone 

mother 

the 

that 

ten 

much 

top 

this 

then 

name 

to-day 

they 

play 

1.3.  am 

us 

time 

read 

an 

wind 

up 

rest 

apple 

was 

sick 

bad 

1.4.  after 

well 

sister 

band 

are 

went 

table 

bed 

ball 

win 

tell 

best 

book 

with 

tie 

big 

box 

your 

them 

boy 

came 

three 

but 

deep 

J. 5.  all 

try 

can 

did 

aim 

we 

come 

do 

bag 

will 

day 

dress 

begin 

wood 

door 

egg 

boll 

you 

eat 

fall 

body 

end 

far 

bring 

five 

first 

by 
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GRADE 

11. 

Second  Term. 

(Number  of  Words 

in  the  Courset=rl80.) 

1.3.  baby 

for 

five 

mark 

band 

give 

found 

never 

class 

grow 

fresh 

road 

cloth 

happy 

game 

said 

cup 

hold 

hair 

say 

dog 

hour 

help 

show 

feet 

letter 

himself 

silver 

flat 

long 

house 

some 

lad 

look 

off 

very 

lip 

love 

only 

young 

sand 

make 

part 

1.85.  also 

milk 

pay 

bread 

1.4.  ago 

mine 

sea 

brought 

alive 

new 

shall 

case 

asleep 

next 

street 

city 

bag 

night 

tale 

clear 

bill 

open 

take 

fair 

cost 

our 

thank 

fear 

cow 

out 

two 

front 

outside 

rain 

wall 

half 

ring 

rock 

water 

high 

ship 

round 

white 

keep 

shut 

save 

winter 

nice 

west 

story 

who 

near 

than               1.8 

.  any 

roll 

1.5.  art 

thing 

back 

saw 

bee 

to 

before 

want 

car 

took 

begin 

were 

eight 

way 

blow 

1.9.  better 

fish 

wet 

brother 

burn 

horn 

buy 

could 

met 

1.7.  alone 

carry 

done 

snow 

away 

dark 

large 

thin 

bank 

each 

paper 

wing 

been 

every 

these 

being 

father 

what 

1.6.  air 

bird 

full 

would 

ash 

black 

garden 

write 

bear 

both 

God 

blue 

care 

ground 

2.0.  cross 

child 

dead 

hear 

death 

down 

drive 

held 

draw 

drink 

east 

here 

lie 

find 

ever 

horse 

own 

% 

eye 

kind 

ready 

foot 

face 

late 
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Word  Families. 

at 

be 

bet 

an 

bat 

he 

get 

can 

cat 

me 

let 

fan 

fat 

see 

met 

man 

hat 

she 

net 

pan 

mat 

the 

pet 

plan 

pat 

three 

set 

ran 

rat 

tree 

wet 

tan 

sat 

we 

yet 

that 

old 

bell 

day 

in 

bold 

fell 

gay 

chin 

cold 

sell 

hay 

pin 

fold 

shell 

lay 

skin 

gold 

smell 

may 

spin 

hold 

spell 

Pay 

thin 

sold 

tell 

play 

tin 

told 

well 

all 

ball 

call 

fall 

hall 

small 

wall 

say 
best 

win 
den 

it 
bit 

nest 

hen 

fit 

pest 

men 

hit 

rest 

pen 

pit 

test 
vest 

ten 
then 

sit 
wit 

west 

when 

bad 

bun 

glad 

and 

cot 

fun 

had 

band 

got 

gun 

lad 

hand 

hot 

nun 

mad 

land 

lot 

run 

sad 

sand 

not 

sun 

stand 

pot 

SAMPLE  TESTS 

Method  I.     (Uniform  Word  Values.) 

It  may  be  decided  to  use  33  words  in  the  test.  This  is  prob- 
ably as  large  a  number  of  words  as  should  be  used  in  a  Grade  II 
test.    To  construct  the  test,  take  every  fifth  word,  as  follows : 

First  Term. 


cap 

land 

little 

have 

glad 

nest 

plant 

line 

I 

run 

soft 

much 

one 

sun 

they 

sick 

top 

wind 

went 

them 

band 

box 

aim 

wood 

but 

dress 

bring 

eat 

food 

drop 

had 

if 

girl 
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To  determine  the  mark  obtained  by  any  pupil  count  up  the 
number  of  correctly  spelled  words.  As  there  are  thirty-three  words 
in  the  test,  all  that  is  needed  to  convert  this  number  into  a  per- 
centage is  to  multiply  it  by  three.  If  there  were  twenty-five  words 
in  the  test,  the  multiplier  would  be  four,  and  so  on. 

Method  II.     (Weighted  Word  Values.) 

Add  together  the  word  values  of  the  lists  from  which  you  are 
to  select  your  words.  Thus  in  the  second  term,  Grade  II,  the 
values  are  1.3,  1.4,  1.5,  1.6,  1.7,  1.8,  1.85,  1.9,  2.0.  The  sum 
of  these  is  15.  If  one  word  were  taken  from  each  step  the  total 
possible  number  of  marks  would  be  15,  and  this  would  be  the 
100%.  A  pupil  who  got  all  the  words  correct  except  that  from 
the  last  step  would  make  13/15  of  100,  or  87%. 

If  two  words  were  taken  from  each  list  the  possible  number  of 
marks,  or  100%  would  be  30.  If  then  the  sum  of  the  values  of 
the  words  spelled  correctly  by  any  pupil  is  21,  the  mark  obtained 
by  that  pupil  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  as  21/30 
of  100  or  70%.  If  care  is  taken  a  more  convenient  total  can  be 
obtained,  e.g.,  25,  33.4,  or  50. 

In  the  sample  list  which  follows  enough  words  are  selected  to 
give  as  the  total  possible  number  of  marks,  33.4.  To  express  the 
score  of  any  pupil  in  percentages  it  is  necessary  merely  to  multiply 
the  final  score  by  3. 

Second  Term. 

1.3.  baby  1.6.  air  1.7.  found  1.9.  better. 

1.3.  sand  1.6.  grow  1.7.  who  1.9.  write 

1.4.  ago  1.6.  wet  1.8.  any  2.0.  cross 

1.4.  west  1.7.  alone  1.8.  young  2.0.  ready 

1.5.  art  1.85.  also  33.4.-100% 
1.5.  wing                                            1.85.  were 

To  obtain  the  pupil's  score  multiply  the  sum  of  the  values  of 
the  words  spelled  correctly  by  3.  Suppose  that  pupil  X  misspells 
the  words  "better"  and  "wing."  Score  out  these  two  words.  The 
sum  of  the  remaining  values  is  32.  Multiply  this  by  3.  Mark 
is  96%. 


GRADE  III. 

N.B. — Common  derivatives  should  be  included  in  the  *100% 
list  of  each  grade. 

First  Term.     (Number  of  Words  in  the  Course=125.) 


.3.  brown 

cut 

list 

wise 

bit 

dance 

master 

brook 

dream 

now 

1.4.  about 

branch 

former 

sport 

along 

brave 

gate 

shine 

bless 

bright 

going 

stop 

bone 

cloud 

gather 

understand 

born 

cool 

king 

wide 

beside 
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First  Term  Test — (Continued) 


boat 

sail 

rich 

just 

beast 

wild 

strong 

low 

cake 

short 

lake 

corn 

1.5.  around 

stones 

May 

clear 

began 

spring 

mile 

dust 

behind 

sun 

meet 

forget 

class 

sleep 

meat 

farm 

clock 

storm 

mouth 

grant 

cannot 

spend 

over 

hang 

coal 

poor 

moon 

die                 l.G 

.  among 

power 

must 

form 

anything 

pull 

pure 

few 

act 

rose 

sheep 

free 

another 

river 

star 

grave 

almost 

strong 

song 

hunt 

belong 

something 

sick 

line 

clothing 

south 

spot 

market 

fire 

still 

stood 

noon 

garden 

seed 

sent 

note 

grew 

there 

son 

north 

God 

work 

same 

put 

hide 

wash 

step 

pure 

hole 

week 

ship 

rush 

heat 

yellow 

GRADE 

III. 

Second  Term. 

(Number  of  Words 

in  the  Course=172.) 

1.7.  afternoon 

laugh 

till 

peck 

age 

law 

think 

place 

across 

lady 

upon 

3  0W 

break 

light 

vhen 

should 

children 

March 

s1  ones 

church 

Mr.                 1.8 

.  Alberta 

suit 

cause 

morning 

built 

stood 

certain 

mouth 

bind 

ti  ain 

don't 

need 

because 

third 

date 

nothing 

clean 

under 

dinner 

nose 

cm  rner 

walk 

even 

once 

cover 

wish 

easy 

pound 

field 

wipe 

grass 

page 

feel 

yard 

grain 

pass 

floor 

yet 

glass 

right 

e^ay 

year 

hundred 

reach 

herself 

hope 

stay 

lake 

1.85.  animal 

knee 

smile 

miss 

above 

kill 

store 

neck 

again 

know 

teacher 

other 

bottom 
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Second  Term — 

(Continued) 

busy 

without 

throw 

where 

color 

why 

thought 

which 

can't 

where 

their 

close 

warm 

use 

2.0  course 

chain 

world 

while 

careful 

else 

word 

watch 

cried 

early- 

yesterday 

double 

heard 

1.95.  breakfast 

enough 

heavy 

1.9.  afraid- 

bridge 

friend 

happen 

country 

build 

iron 

leave 

company 

Christmas 

learn 

money 

daughter 

clothes 

mountain 

pretty 

either 

circle 

plain 

pair 

move 

doctor 

piece 

quick 

Mrs. 

does 

remember 

room 

might 

fruit 

sure 

shoes 

people 

family 

through 

sold 

point 

knew 

tired 

small 

picture 

listen 

quite 

talk 

quiet 

many 

voice 

truth 

sometime 

noise 

wear 

too 

soon 

often 

tail 

since 

uncle 

turn 

teach 

until 

Word  Families. 

• 

drop 

brain 

shook 

bought 

hop 

chain 

took 

brought 

mop 

drain 

fought 

shop 

gain 

bleed 

ought 

stop 

grain 

deed 

sought 

top 

lain 

feed 

thought 

rain 

heed 

close 

slain 

need 

ail 

hose 

Spain 

reed 

bail 

nose 

sprain 

seed 

fail 

pose 

stain 

speed 

hail 

rose 

strain 

weed 

jail 

those 

main 

mail  , 

pain 

blade 

nail 

bread 

plain 

fade 

pail 

dead 

train 

grade 

rail 

head 

vain 

made 

sail 

lead 

shade 

snail 

read 

book 

spade 

tail 

spread 

brook 

trade 

thread 

cook 

wade 

bound 

tread 

hook 

found 
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•d  Families- 

-(Continued) 

ground 

might 

mound 

night 

pound 

right 

round 

sight 

sound 

slight 

tight 

air 

chair 

bow 

fair 

brow 

hair 

cow 

pair 

how 

stair 

now 

about 

plow 

out 

blow 

pout 

grow 

scout 

low 

shout 

row 

spout 

show 

trout 

slow 

stout 

snow 

bright 

brown 

fight 

crown 

flight 

down 

light 

drown 

frown 

gown 

town 

bring 

cjing 

fling 

king 

ring 

sing 

sting 

string 

swing 

thing 

wing 

creep 

deep 

keep 

peep 

sheep 

sleep 

steep 

sweep 


weep 

beet 

feet 

fleet 

greet 

meet 

sheet 

sleet 

street 

sweet 

caw 

claw 

draw 

gnaw 

jaw 

law 

paw 

raw 

saw 

straw 

thaw 


Suggested  Dictation  Exercises  for  Grade  III. 

1.  I  will  get  some  meat  in  the  market  this  morning. 

2.  A  hundred  children  were  in  the  garden  yesterday. 

3.  The  sheep  get  pure  cool  water  in  the  brook. 

4.  This  brother  went  away  alone. 

Words  similar  in  sound. 

1.  Buy  a  pound  of  meat  at  the  store. 

He  will  meet  his  daughter  at  the  corner. 

2.  He  is  the  son  of  a  rich  man. 

The  bright  sun  makes  us  draw  the  blind. 


SAMPLE  TEST 

First  Term  Test. 
Method  I.     (Uniform  Word  Values.) 

Take  every  nth  word,  in  this  case  every  fifth  word: 
brave  grant  noon  meat 

dance  sheep  rush  pull 


gather 

stood 

spring 

south 

sport 

ship 

among 

wash 

wise 

began 

belong 

born 

cannot 

God 

corn 

free 

low 
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Total  number  of  words  in  test=25. 

To  convert  a  score  into  a  percentage  multiply  the  number  of 
words  spelled  correctly  by  4. 

Second  Term  Test. 
Method  II.     (Weighted  Word  Values.) 

Sum  of  values  of  steps  from  which  words  are  to  be  selected: 
1.7  +  1.8  +  1.85  +  1.9  +  1.95  +  2.0  =  11.2. 

Values  of  words  to  be  used  in  test  (some  multiple  of  11.2  and 
divisor  of  100  preferred)    33.3. 

As  the  sum  of  the  values  obtained  if  one  word  were  taken  from 
each  step  is  11.2,  the  desired  total  33.3  can  be  obtained  approxi- 
mately by  taking  three  words  from  each  step,  e.g.,  the  fifth,  tenth 
and  fifteenth  words.  Of  course  which  words  are  actually  selected 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  as  long  as  some  uniform  principle  is 
followed  in  each  instance.  Let  us  select  for  this  sample  those  in- 
dicated above. 


1.7.  children 

1.8.  neck 

1.9. 

point 

2.0.  enough 

1.7.  date 

1.85.  busy 

1.9. 

since 

2.0  plain 

1.7.  grain 

1.85.  else 

1.95. 

clothes 

2.0.  tired 

1.8.  clean 

1.85.  leave 

1.95. 

family 

1.8.  floor 

1.9.     either 

1.95. 

often 

Score  out  the  words  and  values  of  misspelled  words.  Find  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  the  words  correctly  spelled,  and  to  convert 
into  percentages  multiply  this  sum  by  3. 


GRADE 

IV. 

N.B. — Common 

derivatives 

should  be  included 

in  the  1 

list  of  each  grade. 

First  Term. 

(Number  of  Words  in  the  Course=140.) 

1.3.  able 

frost 

self 

clear 

April 

goat 

set 

deed 

bake 

grand 

spot 

earth 

become 

grew 

start 

enter 

behold 

harm 

summer 

feast 

bone 

harvest 

tent 

finger 

breast 

heat 

tracked 

finish 

brook 

hour 

trim 

flow 

cannot 

inch 

trip 

grant 

charm 

joy 

twenty 

hate 

crop 

lock 

heel 

dash 

melt 

1.4 

.  amount 

kindly 

drive 

plan 

bound 

lamb 

few 

print 

brick 

lean 

flash 

rent 

butter 

lift 

fresh 

roof 

chair 

maid 
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First  Term—  {Continued) 


mean 

sound 

deal 

past 

mind 

state 

evening 

pile 

moment 

such 

expect 

plate 

number 

town 

fellow 

report 

office 

tree 

fold 

rod 

pipe 

trust 

fourth 

roots 

pole 

wake 

forward 

seat 

post 

weep 

frame 

sheet 

price 

wolf 

fur 

stood 

prince 

wool 

greet 

supper 

rather 

invite 

those 

remove 

1.5.  always 

leader 

thus 

rise 

angry 

mail 

twelve 

safe 

army 

meal 

window 

serve 

awake 

mount 

wine 

sharp 

basket 

nail 

wit 

shed 

beat 

news 

won 

shot 

blind 

noble 

wonder 

slip 

bow 

pack 

smoke 

Canada 

paint 

GRADE 

IV. 

Second  Term. 

(Number  of  Words 

in  the  Cours< 

e=165.) 

1.6.  against 

rule 

castle 

salt 

beam 

second 

charge 

says 

beast 

seek 

chase 

season 

between 

soil 

chose 

seek 

board 

study 

colored 

shake 

brass 

tale 

copy 

simple 

check 

thick 

darkness 

size 

danger 

thousand 

drawn 

suit 

drew 

thy 

goose 

thus 

front 

together 

grown 

touch 

grape 

tool 

health 

tribe 

great 

tribe 

heel 

wipe 

law 

true 

history 

won 

lead 

weak 

husband 

•     worth 

leap 

week 

island 

wrong 

leather 

weep 

laugh 

visit 

matter 

western 

led 

plate 

please 

push 

wheat 

wit 

wonderful 

less 
oak 

press 

1.8.  cattle 
choose 
crowd 

queen 

1.7.  between 

pride 

curl 

ready 

bigger 

railroad 

dollar 

right 

building 

rank 

haste 
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Second  Term — 

(Continued) 

heart 

brass 

wdman 

attend 

honest 

breath 

1.9.  account 

centre 

hoping 

expect 

babies 

equal 

join 

guess 

bowl 

guard 

kept 

knock 

chief 

laid 

middle 

learned 

gain 

lovingly 

notice 

main 

gathered 

machine 

nurse 

narrow 

heavy 

meant 

prove 

native 

knives 

neither 

remain 

odd 

knot 

pleasant 

roar 

peace 

labor 

scatter 

shell 

present 

parent 

station 

speak 

raise 

pour 

suppose 

taste 

reason 

several 

tongue 

travel 

rough 

though 

upper 

trouble 

sew 

trunk 

written 

1.85.  afterward 

soldier 

wait 

beauty 

tomorrow 

1.95.  actress 

boiled 

waste 

allow 

Suggested  Dictation  Exercise  for  Grade  IV. 

1.  The  number  of  men  in  my  office  was  twelve. 

2.  He  tracked  the  wolf,  shot  it,  and  sold  its  fur. 

3.  I  cannot  invite  you  to  visit  the  castle. 

4.  It  is  pleasant  at  present  in  Western  Canada. 


Old  Rhyme. 


Thirty  days  have   September, 

April,    June   and   November. 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Excepting  February  alone, 

Which  has  just  four  and  twenty-four 

Till  leap  year  gives  it  one  day  more. 


SAMPLE  TEST 
Second  Term 
Method  II.     (Weighted  Word  Values.) 

Sum  of  values  of  steps  from  which  words  are  to  be  selected: 

1.6  +  1.7  +  1.8  +  1.85  +  1.9  +  1.95  =  10.8. 

Value  of  words  to  be  used  in  the  test  (some  multiple  of  10.8 
and  divisor  of  100  preferred)  50. 
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As  the  sum  of  the  values  obtained  if  one  word  were  taken 
from  each  step  is  10.8,  the  desired  total,  50,  can  be  obtained  by 
taking  five  words  from  each  of  the  first  four  steps,  and  four  from 
the  other  two  steps.  We  may  select  as  our  words  every  third  word 
in  each  step  until  we  have  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  words 
for  our  purposes. 


1.6. 

beast 

1.7. 

copy 

1.8. 

prove 

1.9. 

gathered 

1.6. 

brass 

1.7. 

goose 

1.85. 

boiled 

1.9. 

knot 

1.6. 

drew 

1.7. 

heel 

1.85. 

expect 

1.9. 

pour 

1.6. 

great 

1.8. 

crowd 

1.85. 

learned 

1.95. 

attend 

1.6. 

lead 

1.8. 

haste 

1.85. 

native 

1.95. 

guard 

1.7. 

building 

1.8. 

hoping 

1.85. 

present 

1.95. 

machine 

1.7. 

chase 

1.8. 

middle 

1.9. 

bowl 

1.95. 

pleasant 

Total  possible  value  of  words=50  points. 

To  convert  into  a  percentage  score,  add  together  the  values  of 
the  words  correctly  spelled,  and  multiply  this  sum  by  2. 


GRADE  V. 

N.B. — Common  derivatives  should  be  included  in  the  100% 
list  of  each  grade. 


First  Term. 

(Number  of  Wor 

ds  in  the  Course^ 

128.) 

1.0.  eighteen 

knife 

unless 

exchange 

nation 

loud 

weight 

faint 

recover 

mass 

whatever 

February 

shame 

mercy 

whistle 

fetch 

willing 

midnight 

whose 

fifteen 

o  'clock 

worst 

fifth 

1.3.  alarm 

pain 

yourself 

fleet 

America 

perform 

youth 

foolish 

blessing 

plenty 

former 

bottle 

port 

1.4.  admire 

forth 

boxes 

prayer 

answer 

gentle 

business 

proud 

beneath 

globe 

camping 

real 

blaze 

grace 

cook 

reply 

blooming 

grave 

cross 

seven 

boast 

hail 

crown 

seventy 

broad 

hurry 

degree 

shape 

broken 

improve 

delay 

slave 

button 

lack 

drill 

sorrow 

candle 

latter 

earn 

sort 

chamber 

load 

fairy 

spoke 

cause 

mighty 

farther 

steam 

conduct 

officer 

fence 

stocking 

dare 

organ 

forest 

student 

death 

product 

fright 

sweet 

defend 

province 

having 

tear 

delight 

punish 

however 

tender 

England 

rare 

hung 

throat 

everything 

render 
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First  Term — (Continued) 


restore 

retire 

return 

royal 

saddle 


shout 

shower 

single 

sight 

skin 


spread 

strain 

stranger 

strike 

tide 


victory- 
wicked 
wipe 


1.7. 


GRADE  V. 

Second  Term.     (Number  of  Words  in  the  Course=120.) 

1.5  address 
agree 
although 
angle 
better 
British 
burst 
choice 
clerk 
coach 
comfort 
desert 
destroy 
discover 
divide 
duty 
dwell 
eagle 
engage 
faith 
flesh 
foe 

forbid 
fought 
friendly 
frozen 
hammer 
hardly 
hedge 
idea 
least 
loose 
lovely 
lower 
maiden 
meeting 


1.6. 


merry 

million 

newspaper 

odd 

ocean 

offer 

owe 

pasture 

prisoner 

power 

public 

purple 

sailor 

scale 

settle 

shipped 

share 

strange 

southern 

steal 

stock 

sugar 

teacup 

themselves 

tight 

thousand 

trade 

woman 

already 

enemy 

fact 

fashion 

follow 

heaven 

level 

measure 


nature 
none 
obey 
permit 

pity 

praise 

promise 

range 

skirt 

spare 

telephone 

towards 

valley 

beautiful 

birth 

escape 

extend 

figure 

gentleman 

judge 

loss 

manner 

pleasure 

perfect 

servant 

whistle 

whom 

article 

border 

business 

certain 

custom 

debt 

distant 


empty 
firm 
force 
further 
guest 
guide 
huge 
length 
lying 
minute 
question 
serve 
service 
space 
stretch 
title 
weight 
whole 
1.85.  appear 
arrive 
belief 
buried 
choice 
correct 
course 
different 
difficult 
fierce 
common 
famous 
lose 

planned 
scarce 
seize 
usual 


1.9. 


Suggested  Dictation  Exercise  for  Grade  V. 

1.    I  cannot  discover  why  seventy  men  were  sent. 

Ill 


2.  The  Canadian  business  man  expects  a  profit  in  return  for 
his  service. 

3.  Unless  you  promise  to  restore  the  saddle,  I  shall  punish 
you. 

4.  This  newspaper  goes  to  eighteen  thousand  persons. 

The  Apostrophe. 

1.  Singular  nouns  show  possession  by  adding  an  apostrophe 
and  s  ( 's)  thus:  the  queen's  crown,  James's  coat. 

Write  sentences  using  the  possessive  forms  of  ten  of  the  nouns 
in  the  Grade  V  list. 

2.  Plural  nouns  that  end  in  s  show  possession  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  only,  thus:  the  horses'  heads. 
Plural  nouns  that  do  not  end  in  s  show  possession  by 
adding  the  apostrophe  and  s,  thus:  women's  hats. 

Write  sentences  using  the  possessive  form  to  illustrate  both  of 
the  plural  usages  from  the  grade  list. 

Dictation  Exercise. 

If  a  task  is  once  begun, 
Never  leave  it  till  it's  done; 
Be  the  labor  great  or  small, 
Do  it  well,  or  not  at  all. 

SAMPLE  TEST. 
First  Term. 
Method  I.     (Uniform  Word  Values.) 

Take  every  nth  word;  in  this  case  every  fifth  word. 


willing 

real 

cause 

render 

boxes 

slave 

delight 

saddle 

crown 

stocking 

February 

skin 

fairy 

throat 

foolish 

tide 

having 

whose 

grace 

mass 

answer 

lack 

perform 

broad 

organ 

Total  number  of  words  in  test=25. 

To  convert  into  a  percentage,  multiply  the  number  of  words 
correctly  spelled  by  4. 


GRADE  VI. 

N.B. — Common  derivatives  should  be  included  in  the  100% 
list  of  each  grade. 

First  Term.     (Number  of  Words  in  the  Course=93.) 

1.3.  afterwards  blame  engine  feature 

anger  court  event  flame 

angry  crush  express  glorious 

assist  deliver  fare  glory 
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First  Term — (Continued) 


handle 

silent 

distance 

taught 

handsome 

speech 

entire 

terrible 

hollow 

spoil 

explain 

trace 

human 

strip 

faithful 

union 

kingdom 

surface 

favor 

welcome 

manage 

tower 

feeling 

wound 

meadow 

weather 

friendship 

member 

herd 

1.5.  direct 

merchant 

1.4.  advance 

instant 

general 

music 

advice 

instead 

honor 

palace 

apart 

marble 

important 

poet 

avenue 

modern 

journey 

prevent 

beyond 

provide 

natural 

proper 

cheerful 

refuse 

object 

protect 

coast 

repair 

perhaps 

require 

copy 

repeat 

soul 

root 

cotton 

request 

spirit 

section 

courage 

sigh 

shade 

create 

square 

share 

crew 

standard 

GRADE 

VI 

Second  Term. 

(Number  of  Words 

in  the  Course=120.) 

1.5.  action 

unknown 

regular 

erect 

assure 

vain 

speed 

fever 

consent 

worthy 

secure 

farewell 

declare 

secret 

finally 

deserve 

1.6.  arrange 

sign 

generous 

due 

apply 

strength 

influence 

elect 

according 

terror 

justice 

employ 

balance 

throne 

limit 

fault 

capital 

useful 

medicine 

final 

consider 

vessel 

period 

folks 

companions 

view 

sole 

giant 

earnest 

stir 

handsome 

example        1.7 

.  attention 

tailor 

liberty 

establish 

addition 

unite 

lodge 

except 

border 

memory 

hire 

citizen 

1.8.  bosom 

observe 

height 

command 

cellar 

preach 

increase 

complete 

compass 

preserve 

neglect 

doubt 

college 

ruin 

oblige 

decide 

contain 

seldom 

portion 

directly 

describe 

tax 

private 

diamond 

difference 

total 

prepare 

entrance 

examine 
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Second  Term — (Continued) 


effect 

serious 

deny 

1.95.  arrival 

familiar 

style 

divine 

celebrate 

league 

traveller 

happiness 

cease 

knowledge 

patient 

occur 

potato 

1.85  accompany 

pattern 

occupy 

possible 

accept 

prefer 

region 

quantity- 

brief 

really 

separate 

review 

control 

shelter 

represent 

Suggested  Dictation  Exercise  for  Grade  VI. 

1.  He  promised  to  deliver  the  box  by  express  at  five  o'clock. 

2.  Unless  the  merchant  protects  the  cotton  from  the  weather, 
it  will  spoil. 

3.  The  general  refused  to  repair  the  palace. 

4.  I  doubt  if  he  can  decide  the  question  finally. 


The  Hundred  Spelling  "Demons." 

From  a  study  of  words  used  in  school  composition  Professor 
"W.  Franklin  Jones  found  the  following  to  be  the  most  trouble- 
some words  in  the  English  language.  These  words  may  be  used 
for  review. 


ache 

early 

none 

truly 

again 

easy 

often 

Tuesday 

always 

enough 

once 

two 

among 

every 

piece 

used 

answer 

February 

raise 

very 

any 

forty 

read 

wear 

been 

grammar 

ready 

Wednesda; 

beginning 

guess 

said 

week 

believe 

half 

says 

where 

blue 

having 

seems 

whether 

break 

hear 

separate 

which 

built 

heard 

shoes 

whole 

business 

here 

since 

women 

busy 

hoarse 

some 

won't 

buy 

hour 

straight 

would 

can't 

instead 

sugar 

write 

choose 

just 

sure 

writing 

color 

knew 

tear 

wrote 

coming 

know 

their 

cough 

laid 

there 

could 

loose 

they 

country 

lose 

though 

dear 

making 

through 

doctor 

many 

tired 

does 

meant 

to-night 

done 

minute 

too 

don't 

much 

trouble 
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SAMPLE  TEST. 

First  Term. 
Method  II.     (Weighted  Word  Values.) 

Sum  of  values  of  steps  from  which  words  are  to  be  selected: 
1.3 -f  1.4  +  1.5  =  4.2. 

Values  of  words  to  be  used  in  the  test  (some  multiple  of  4.2 
and  divisor  of  100  preferred)  25. 

As  the  sum  of  the  values  obtained  if  only  one  word  were  taken 
from  each  step  is  4.2  and  the  desired  total  25,  it  is  necessary  to 
select  six  words  from  each  step.  Let  us  begin  at  the  end  of  each 
step,  and  take  backwards  every  other  word  until  we  have  obtained 
a  sufficient  number  for  our  purpose.  In  the  step  1.5  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  take  one  additional  word. 


1.3. 

tower 

1.3. 

require 

1.4. 

sigh 

1.5.  honor 

1.3. 

strip 

1.4. 

wound 

1.4. 

repeat 

1.5.  direct 

1.3. 

speech 

1.4. 

union 

1.5. 

soul 

1.5.  important 

1.3. 

share 

1.4. 

terrible 

1.5. 

object 

1.3. 

section 

1.4. 

standard 

1.5. 

journey 

Total  possible  value  of  points=25. 

To  convert  a  score  into  a  percentage  add  together  the  values 
of  the  words  correctly  spelled,  and  multiply  this  total  by  4. 


GRADE  VII. 

X.B. — Common  derivatives  should  be  included  in  the  100% 
list  of  each  grade. 


First  Term.     (Number  of  Wore 

Is  in  the  Course= 

=76.) 

1.0.  await 

swallow 

entertain 

describe 

chance 

treasure 

exact 

election 

condition 

treat 

future 

grieve 

content 

tremble 

obtain 

group 

declare 

value 

publish 

interest 

demand 

wealth 

salary 

mention 

desire 

wisdom 

shone 

mortal 

empire           1.3 

advantage 

silence 

powder 

estate 

aloud 

slight 

prompt 

following 

attempt 

supply 

property 

furnish 

average 

sword 

quality 

intend 

captain 

1.4.  admit 

quarrel 

message 

chosen 

central 

select 

protect 

compare 

condition 

smooth 

punishment 

continue 

conquer 

stroke 

record 

couple 

constant 

surprise 

respect 

depth 

contents 

therefore 

shoulder 

direction 

cultivate 

voyage 

spite 

education 

department 

whether 
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GRADE  VII. 

Second  Term. 

(Number  of  Words 

in  the  Course=81.) 

1.5.  advise 

purchase 

theatre 

precious 

appearance 

purpose 

warrior 

probably 

automobile 

scene 

witnessed 

prophet 

century 

summon 

relative 

chimney 

special 

1.8 

absolutely 

science 

encourage 

struggle 

acceptable 

shepherd 

ghosts 

success 

accustomed 

subject 

include 

tobacco 

acquaint- 

succeed 

indicate 

ance 

various 

issue 

1.7.  accident 

ancient 

language 

carriage 

benefit 

1.9.  actually 

maintain 

colony 

compel 

conceal 

support 

earnest 

council 

develop 

threw 

extreme 

disappear 

especially 

governor 

dying 

experience 

1.6.  accom- 

gradually 

exercise 

immediate 

plished 

imagine 

excellent 

necessary 

injure 

impossible 

foreign 

occasion 

introduce 

material 

formerly 

original 

operation 

population 

frequent 

possess 

opposite 

remedy 

invitation 

recognize 

particular 

senate 

nonsense 

Suggested  Dictation  Exercise  for  Grade  VII. 

1.  Do  you  intend  to  publish  the  record  of  the  department? 

2.  I  would  advise  you  to  include  this  material  in  the  next 
issue  of  your  paper. 

3.  The  governor  is  absolutely  acceptable  to  the  population. 

4.  The  operation  on  the  captain  was  a  success. 

Words  Often  Confused. 

Write  sentences  illustrating  the  correct  use  of  the  words  in  the 
first    two    columns.     Pronounce    the    others    correctly    in    oral 

sentences. 


dying 

dyeing 

which 

witch 

desert 

dessert 

lose 

loose 

coarse 

course 

formally 

formerly 

aisles 

isles 

prophesy 

prophecy 

through 

threw 

whether 

weather 

aloud 

allowed 

affect 

effect 

capital 

capitol 

quite 

quiet 

prophet 

profit 

alley 

ally 

current 

currant 

mourning 

morning 

compliment 

complement 

angel 

mgle 

past 

passed 

advise 

advice 

guilt 

gilt 

receipt 

recipe 

ceiling 

sealing 

disease 

decease 

choir 

quire 

proceed 

precede 
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rds  Often  Confused — (Continued) 

bridle 

bridal 

dairy 

diary 

real 

reel 

decent 

descent 

serial 

cereal 

severe 

sever 

alter 

altar 

adapt 

adopt 

ascent 

assent 

accept 

except 

shown 

shone 

cloths 

clothes 

fourth 

forth 

SAMPLE  TEST. 
Second  Term. 
Method  I.     (Uniform  Word  Values.) 

Take  every  nth  word,  in  this  case  every  fourth  word. 


await 

content 

empire 

intend 

record 


spite 

tremble 

advantage 

captain 

couple 


entertain 

publish 

slight 

central 

contents 


election 

mention 

property 

smooth 

voyage 


Total  number  of  words=20. 

To  convert  into  a  percentage  multiply  the  number  of  words 
spelled  correctly  by  5.  


GRADE 

VIII. 

N.B. — Common 

derivatives  should  be  included 

in  the  100% 

list  of  each  grade. 

First  Term. 

(Number  of  Words 

in  the  Course=59.) 

1.3.  affected 

wreck 

vacant 

distinguish 

attraction 

victorious 

eighth 

avoid 

1.4. 

alter 

exercise 

discover 

approach       1.5.  ability 

forenoon 

excite 

beggar 

absence 

idle 

lily 

current 

appoint 

lightning 

pillar 

debt 

approach- 

majority 

popular 

minister 

ing 

proceed 

proclaim 

mourning 

authority 

pronounce 

prayer 

national 

circular 

refer 

preserve 

political 

combina- 

religion 

produce 

president 

tion 

represent 

provision 

reign 

concern 

sacrifice 

shrub 

rejoice 

connection 

university 

superior 

satisfy 

curious 

volume 

worship 

system 

determine 

GRADE  VIII. 
Second  Term.     (Number  of  Words  in  the  Course=58.) 

1.6.  affair  character  individual  murmur 

annual  estimate  marriage  opinion 
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Second  Term — (Continued) 


practical 
recent 
relieve 

residence      1. 
severe 
society 
tyrant 
valuable 
variety 
1.7.  application 
condemn 
presence 
secretary 
similar 


suggest 

urged 

victim 

appetite 

argument 

disease 

expense 

fatigue 

naturally 

necessity 

principal 

prominent 

sphere 

successful 


sufficient 
traitor 
virtue 
1.85.  associate 
deceive 
disappoint 
exhibition 
indepen- 
dent 
persuade 
physician 
receipt 
scheme 


1.9.  committed 
develop 
recom- 
mend 
thorough 
1.95.  conven- 
ient 
judgment 
offence 
parlia- 
ment 
senator 
spectacle 


Suggested  Review  Exercises  for  Grade  VIII. 

1.  Every  student  should  prepare  his  list  of  "demons",  that 
is,  the  100  words  which  give  him  most  difficulty  in  spell- 
ing, made  up  from  his  experience  in  his  written  work. 

2.  Explain  the  terms;  antonyms,  homonyms,  and  synonyms. 
Make  lists  which  contain  typical  illustrations  of  each 
group. 

3.  Prepare  a  list  of  twenty-five  words  often  mispronounced. 

4.  Spelling  "demons"  for  adults. 

5.  Dictation  exercise: 

1204  13th  Avenue  W., 

Calgary,  Alberta, 
February  1st,  1922. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Walker, 

Red  Deer,  Alberta. 
Dear  Sir: — 

In  reply  to  your  advertisement  for  an  office  boy  in  to-day's 
' '  Herald, ' '  I  wish  to  apply  for  the  position. 

I  am  fifteen  years  of  age  and  a  graduate  of  Riverside  Public 
School.  I  have  also  had  a  summer's  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work  and  will  do  my  best  if  you  decide  to  give  me  a  trial.  I  am 
permitted  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Thos.  N.  Page,  Principal  of  River- 
side School,  and  to  C.  D.  Smith  &  Co.  for  whom  I  worked  last 
summer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  A.  Barker. 


SAMPLE  TEST. 

First  Term. 

Method  II.     (Weighted  Word  Values.) 

Sum  of  values  of  steps  from  which  words  are  to  be  selected 
1.0  +  1.3  +  1.4  =  3.7. 
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Total  values  of  words  to  be  used  in  the  test  (preferably  a 
multiple  of  3.7  and  divisor  of  100)=33.3. 

As  the  sum  of  the  values  obtained  if  one  word  were  taken 
from  each  step  is  3.7  and  the  desired  total  is  33.3  it  is  necessary 
to  take  nine  words  from  each  step.  Let  us  select  every  other  word 
in  each  step  until  we  have  obtained  a  sufficient  number  for  our 
purpose. 


1.0. 

await. 

1.0. 

punish- 

1.3. 

couple 

1.4. 

constant 

1.0. 

condition 

ment 

1.3. 

direction 

1.4. 

cultivate 

1.0. 

declare 

1.0. 

respect 

1.3. 

entertain 

1.4. 

describe 

1.0. 

desire 

1.3. 

advantage 

1.3. 

future 

1.4. 

grieve 

1.0. 

estate 

1.3. 

attempt 

1.3. 

publish 

1.4. 

interest 

1.0. 

furnish 

1.3. 

captain 

1.4. 

admit 

1.4. 

mortal 

1.0. 

message 

1.3. 

compare 

1.4. 

condition 

1.4. 

prompt 

Total  possible  number  of  points=33.3. 

To  convert  a  score  into  a  percentage  multiply  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  the  words  correctly  spelled  by  3. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LISTS 

The  words  listed  below  are  those  frequently  misspelled  by 
children  in  their  written  work: 

1.  Teach  no  word  from  these  lists  until — 

(a)  The  children  actually  need  the  word  in  their  com- 
positions. 

(b)  You  are  sure  that  the  children  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

(c)  You  are  sure  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  spell  it. 

2.  Use  the  words  in  these  lists  for  review  exercises  and  spell- 
ing matches. 

3.  Interest  the  children  in  studying  words  in  families  and 
other  relationships,  such  as  derivations. 

4.  Have  each  child  keep  a  list  of  the  words  which  he  finds 
particularly  difficult. 


GRADE 

II. 

Supplementary 

Words. 

■ 

1.0.  cat 

inside 

toy 

slow 

rat 

pen 

1.5 

card 

spell 

1.3.  bath 

Pig 

dot 

1.6.  barn 

bent 

tin 

fox 

bay 

bid 

1.4.  boot 

gun 

cry 

crow 

dig 

hid 

gay 

fan 

fun 

mad 

hall 

flat 

gun 

pan 

ice 

hay 

pin 

pot 

ill 

hen 

rag 

tip 

lift 

hit 

tea 

told 

nod 
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GRADE  II.- 

—  (Oontinued). 

path 

feel 

within 

seem 

seem 

fight 

yes 

1.85.  axe 

seven 

fit 

1.8.  ate 

dry 

sky 

hurt 

catch 

gift 

stick 

jump 

cent 

gone 

wave 

mud 

count 

lesson 

1.7.  became 

papa 

fix 

race 

coat 

rob 

ice 

rate 

coming 

rub 

left 

feed 

shop 

GUI 

party 

lDE  III. 

Supplementary  Words. 

1.3.  asleep 

pine 

spoon 

job 

both 

rail 

swim 

number 

cave  . 

shadow 

swift 

pony 

camp 

string 

tend 

robin 

duck 

solid 

test 

sell 

faster 

sin 

tooth 

stall 

grade 

sweep 

twice 

Sunday 

hunter 

stable 

wine 

stair 

inside 

stamp 

won't 

task 

lamp 

tenth 

1.6.  below 

teeth 

pond 

trim 

bite 

to-night 

ripe 

wolf 

climbed 

1.8.  August 

song 

1.5.  become 

deck 

boil 

swing 

bean 

dine 

bunch 

sink 

beg 

fate 

cheer 

toe 

bench 

fork 

cream 

wool 

bold 

flew 

crack 

whip 

bush 

greet 

daily 

wax 

brick 

inside 

flour 

1.4.  bud 

dish 

itself 

Friday 

belt 

drag 

lumber 

July 

brush 

fed 

Monday 

mouse 

bend 

fond 

nor 

October 

bake 

hate 

park 

rank 

cart 

knight 

pump 

sunshine 

cock 

lean 

pride 

sure 

cast 

lover 

ribbon 

1.85.  June 

cheek 

mix 

thy 

November 

dew 

nut 

tiny 

rode 

depart 

oats 

1.7.  awake 

Saturday 

flew 

oil 

bark 

September 

flag 

pie 

block 

soap 

fold 

peep 

candy 

sorry 

lot 

pink 

desk 

wagon 

map 

shook 

dishes 

aunt 

match 

smell 

honey 

brought 
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GRADE  III—  (Continued). 


1.3. 


1.4. 


cattle 

ought 

team 

lazy 

caught 

tried 

paid 

chicken 

1.95.  baseball 

pocket 

climb 

birthday 

2.0.  aid 

shirt 

fail 

blossom 

bare 

Thursday 

hungry 

cousin 

cruel 

thread 

key- 

December 

dozen 

whisper 

kick 

jaw 

fortune 

worse 

kitten 

kitchen 

grandma 

orange 

struck 

January 

GRADE  IV. 

plementary  Words 

alike 

sparrow 

crack 

Tuesday 

arch 

toil 

curl 

1.8.  autumn 

beach 

vast 

fame 

bridle 

bean 

wife 

fate 

fade 

belt 

wire 

fork 

fame 

bench 

•          wooden 

glance 

frighten 

cave 

1.5.  ashamed 

lawn 

hero 

change 

beard 

pail 

maiden 

club 

begun 

raw 

needle 

duck 

brain 

roast 

rude 

flock 

cheese 

saint 

sore 

forgot 

china 

sale 

Wednes- 

peach 

crush 

stiff 

day 

peep 

dew 

stout 

1.85.  abroad 

rope 

eleven 

task 

berries 

arrow 

flight 

thirteen 

butcher 

ble  w 

float 

thorn 

calm 

brow 

funny 

twine 

carpenter 

cheap 

garment 

warn 

cloak 

deck 

heap 

weakness 

coin 

depend 

hook 

weary 

fowl 

dra£ 

inform 

1.7.  aim 

limb 

drain 

joint 

awhile 

mistake 

dread 

neat 

bloom 

rabbits 

drill 

oak 

cottage 

soup 

drove- 

pencil 

cure 

1.9.  cure 

eve  cybody 

pray 

fade 

excuse 

feather 

robe 

gloves 

ponies 

goes 

swell 

harness 

prize 

pillow 

tooth 

hook 

toss 

pine 

unhappy 

hospital 

violet 

rending 

worm 

hotel 

witch 

relate 

vast 

insect 

1.95.  acres 

ripe 

wrote 

kindness 

aim 

rubber 

1.6.  absent 

partly 

armor 

sickness 

consist 

sparrow 

cherries 

stove 

copper 

steep 

dining 
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GRADE  IV— 

[Continued). 

February 

2.0.  balloon 

neighbor 

whipping 

handker- 

basement 

ninth 

wreath 

chief 

breath 

proof 

2.1.  cellar 

parlor 

bury 

rapid 

juice 

scratched 

collar 

regard 

scared 

slipped 

electric 

search 

squirrel 

wrap 

false 

straight 

GRADE  V. 

Supplementary 

Words. 

1.3.  clover 

gallon 

govern 

college 

forgive 

kettle 

harness 

dangerous 

behave 

locate 

haul 

dumb 

breeze 

lucky 

holiday 

furniture 

factory 

married 

knob 

galloped 

fireman 

monkey 

likely 

industry 

grand- 

noisy 

lilies 

knit 

mother 

northern 

linen 

naked 

hunger 

owner 

negro 

ourselves 

temper 

paws 

pearl 

pledge 

penny 

pepper 

sentence 

1.4.  area 

poison 

perch 

thief 

chatter 

radish 

stormy 

vegetable 

cheat 

roller 

surely 

wear 

contract 

slope 

swear 

whence 

crept 

spelled 

through- 

1.9. anxious 

crime 

steep 

out 

com- 

modest 

stuff 

1.8  bushel 

menced 

oven 

sweater 

concert 

doesn  't 

punish- 

throat 

library 

famous 

ment 
punch 
shingle 

troop 

mischief 

favorite 

turnip 

motion 

gracious 

1.7.  alley 

orchard 

lawyer 

1.5.  beaver 

astonished 

package 

lilac 

ditch 

canary 

pretend 

proof 

movement 

bough 

princess 

1.95.  metal 

scold 

chopped 

pripon 

regard 

sidewalk 

clumsy 

progress 

scholar 

soda 

comfort- 

products 

stitch 

unable 

able 

profit 

trial 

weave 

cottage 

re  ~enge 

2.0.  afford 

county 

safety 

Christian 

1.6.  anxious 

curly 

scholar  • 

easily 

claim 

curse 

striped 

forty 

complain 

customer 

term 

multiply 

credit 

evil 

1.85.  attack 

plague 

eager 

effort 

beginner 

practise 

ease 

floating 

buried 

sense 

dismiss 

forehead 

Canadian 

splendid 

district 

fountain 

collect 

stomach 
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GRADE  VI. 

Supplementary  Words. 

1.3.  braid 

thirst 

1.7, 

,  agreeable 

saucy 

bullet 

umbrella 

baggage 

temperate 

busily 

3.5 

.  altogether 

climate 

tempera- 

chewing 

agricul- 

dispute 

ture 

decorated 

ture 

deposit 

•  1.9.  acknowl- 

division 

borrow 

fragrant 

edge 

headache 

cabin 

forfeit 

bruise 

isn't 

cough 

local 

boundary 

laughter 

damage 

partner 

celery 

lighten 

grease 

1.8. 

,  belief 

heartily 

pigeon 

hence 

ceiling 

jealous 

peel 

hurrah 

gossip 

musician 

ragged 

inquire 

glacier 

muscle 

saucer 

jewel 

major 

numerous 

studied 

mire 

minstrel 

1.95.  assistance 

soothe 

ounce 

neighbor- 

assembled 

steady 

oppose 

hood 

foliage 

turkey 

raisin 

orphan 

grateful 

wander 

sour 

passenger 

patience 

1.4.  almond 

threaten 

paragraph 

sheriff 

attic 

velvet 

perform- 

stubborn 

author 

wrinkle 

ance 

slut 

blouse 

1.6 

,  composi- 

truant 

vinegar 

bracelet 

tion 

wholesome 

villain 

burden 

canoe 

wrench 

2.0  bureau 

depot 

charity 

yield 

bachelor 

defeat 

decorate 

1.85. 

,  amuse- 

decimal 

explore 

garage 

ment 

irregular 

equator 

hasn't 

abundant 

independ- 

failure 

laundry 

brilliant 

ence 

funeral 

mayor 

commence 

necessities 

instruct 

method 

chisel 

obedience 

lantern 

ninety 

connect 

pressure 

register 

problem 

errand 

plateau 

plane 

pavement 

envelope 

sympathy 

sage 

slippery 

freight 

substitute 

telegraph 

luncheon 

staff 

woollen 

naught 

GRADE  VII. 

Supplementary  Words. 

1.0.  adventure 

promotion 

debate 

cocoa 

catcher 

disgrace 

commence 

certainly 

dairy 

eighty 

1.3. 

accurate 

adopt 

baggage 

eraser 

oyster 

costume 
grandpa 

hereafter 

broiled 

suspect 

invalid 

income 

conven- 

latitude 

ledge 

tion 

1.4. 

artistic 

military 
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GRADE  VII—  (Continued) 


1.5 


1.6. 


1.3. 


1.4. 


objection 

1.7.  boundar- 

evidence 

colonel 

statement 

ies 

hammock 

counten- 

surround 

cancel 

heir 

ance 

thirsty 

candidate 

irregular 

courtesy 

buckle 

chocolate 

kodak 

efficient 

distribute 

cistern 

literature 

fulfill 

graduate 

civics 

magazine 

iceberg 

initial 

desperate 

moccasin 

immense 

kinder- 

federal 

percent- 

immi- 

garten 

fertile 

age 

grant 

liquid 

genuine 

1.9.  aeroplane 

intelli- 

mischiev- 

personal 

altar 

gent 

ous 

possession 

ammuni- 

interrupt 

respect- 

realize 

tion 

mechanic 

fully 

signature 

behaviour 

miracle 

reel 

daffodils 

myster- 

terrific 

1.8.  advertise- 

definition 

ious 

utensil 

ment 

dessert 

prophecy 

worried 

ancestor 

horizon 

session 

abundance 

audience 

illustrate 

specimen 

appoint 

bridal 

license 

tariff 

bargain 

calendar 

mosquito 

2.2.  acciden- 

camera 

caterpillar 

movable 

tally 

cannon 

certificate 

occasion- 

allegiance 

descrip- 

challenge 

ally 

amateur 

tion 

cheque 

orchestra 

conscience 

exile 

column 

resources 

cylinder 

grammar 

compli- 

skilful 

discipline 

guilt 

ment 

suggestion 

privilege 

irrigation 

descent 

2.1.  aisles 

syllable 

molasses 

excite- 

apparel 

primary 

ment 

besiege 

GRADE  VIII. 

plementary 

Words. 

agreement 

trenches 

circular 

organiza- 

flavor 
reputation 

1.5.  cashier 
dignity 
exceed- 
ingly 

compelled 
confer- 

tion 

ences 

1.8.  apparently 

accurate 

manage- 

appreciate 

angle 

ment 

arrange- 

considera- 

investigate 
i 

reference 

ment 

tion 
cripple 

lease 
pertaining 

stationary 

athletic 
campaign 

dictionary 

prairie 

1.7.  certificate 

catalogue 

establish- 

proportion 

chorus 

choir 

ment 

respons- 
ible 

frontier 

discussion 

publication 

imaginary 

extraor- 

revenue 

1.6.  attendance 

laziness 

dinary 
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GRADE  VIII—  (Continued). 


1.85. 


particu- 

precede 

luxuriant 

sieve 

larly 

surgeon 

milliner 

sovereign 

premium 

opponent 

superin- 

pursuit        1.9. 

.  alcohol 

participle 

dent 

saloons 

allege 

rite 

temporary 

signify 

compara- 

separator 

transfer- 

testimony 

tive 

victuals 

red 

conjuga- 

vehicle 

association 

tion 

2.0.  analysis 

career 

conscious 

criticize 

2.2.  auxiliary 

cordially 

courage- 

guarantee 

massacre 

curiosity 

ous 

gymnas- 

miscellan- 

emergency 

courteous 

ium 

eous 

formally 

debtor 

lieutenant 

prejudice 

interfere 

descend- 

malicious 

stationery 

noticeable 

ant 

mortgage 

suffrage 

oxygen 

financial 

occurred 

plaid 

leisure 

siege 

Lessons  on  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary. 

The  dictionary  is  a  book  to  be  consulted  when  we  need  to  know 
the  spelling,  pronunciation,  or  meaning  of  a  word.  One  must 
know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  proper  order  before  he 
can  use  the  dictionary. 

1.  As  a  preparation  for  dictionary  work  have  the  class  ar- 
range the  names  of  the  children  in  the  room  in  alphabetical 
order.  Add  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  other  children  in 
their  proper  place.  Arrange  a  list  of  fifty  words  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

Use  the  telephone  directory  as  a  means  of  teaching  the 
value  of  having  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
Children  should  all  be  provided  with  small  dictionaries, 
such  as  The  Highroads  Dictionary.  Then  a  specific  page 
should  be  selected,  and  such  features  as  the  use  of  guide 
words,  key  words,  accent,  and  other  pronunciation  marks 
mastered  through  interpretative  lessons.  The  simple 
principles  of  syllabication  should  always  be  taught  in  this 
connection. 

The  principles  governing  the  explanation  of  meanings  in 
the  dictionary  should  also  be  taught  through  reference  to 
actual  word  meanings  as  given  on  the  page  selected. 


2. 


3. 


Games  as  a  Means  of  Teaching  Spelling. 

The  game  or  contest  has  been  used  by  many  schools  with  great 
success  in  teaching  spelling.  Play  is  nature's  way  of  developing 
useful  habits.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  teacher  to  drill  a  given 
set  of  words  until  all  or  practically  all  of  the  children  have  per- 
fect papers  when  the  words  are  dictated  in  lists.  This  is  purely  a 
question  of  effort  and  of  time.    Experience  shows,  however,  that  in 
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spite  of  this  apparent  ability  to  spell  for  the  teacher,  many  mis- 
takes will  still  be  made  when  the  words  are  used  spontaneously. 
The  children  have  learned  these  words  because  they  were  assigned 
as  a  given  task,  but  with  little  interest  or  enthusiasm.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  children  sometimes  have  fun  playing  spelling 
games,  if  failure  to  spell  correctly  on  the  part  of  one  child  means 
loss  of  the  game  for  the  team,  a  new  motive  for  correct  spelling  is 
introduced.  In  this  way  self-interest  in  the  child  is  developed 
and  an  ideal  of  spelling  correctly  will  be  set  up.  Of  course,  as 
much  care  must  be  exercised  in  organizing  for  these  contests  as  in 
any  other  phase  of  school  work,  and  the  aim  of  the  teacher  should 
be  self-direction  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  children  quite 
as  much  as  in  any  school  exercise.  In  teaching  how  to  play  any 
game  a  very  few  words  should  be  used  until  all  have  actually  mas- 
tered the  rules  and  practice  of  the  game.  Team  captains  have 
been  known  to  spend  hours  in  drilling  the  weaker  members  of  the 
team  with  every  motive  present  for  successful  learning. 

Some  of  the  games  used  for  these  contests  are:  (1)  The 
jumbled  letter  game;  (2)  syllable  game;  (3)  the  lost  word;  (4) 
derivative  game;  (5)  definition  game;  (6)  opposites  game;  (7) 
composition  game  (usually  a  given  list  of  words  to  produce  a 
story  which  makes  sense)  ;  (8)  initial  letter  game. 
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Citizenship 


''Education  in  a  democracy,  both  within  and  without  the 
school,  should  develop  in  each  individual  the  knowledge,  interests, 
ideals,  habits  and  powers  whereby  he  will  find  his  place  and  use 
that  place  to  shape  both  himself  and  society  toward  ever  nobler 
ends. ' '  In  other  words,  one  conception  of  education  is  that  it  shall 
prepare  the  individual  to  do  better  those  things  which  he  is  likely 
to  have  to  do  anyway. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours  where  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  state  is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people,  training  in  the  duties 
of  citizenship  could  hardly  be  neglected.  This  course  is  built  on 
the  general  assumption  that  adequately  meeting  each  day's  need 
as  it  arises  is  fulfilling  all  the  present  requirements  of  Citizenship 
and  is  the  best  preparation  for  meeting  the  needs  of  adult  life. 
At  every  moment  of  his  active  life  the  child  faces  situations  in 
which  society  demands  that  certain  traditions  and  conventions  in 
the  way  of  speech,  action  and  bearing  be  respected.  Nor  is  society 
at  all  lenient  in  its  judgments.  It  may  well  happen  that  a  child 
with  sufficient  intelligence  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  social 
betterment,  may  have  his  service  rejected  because  of  unprepossess- 
ing personal  habits.  Training  is  emphasized  in  the  first  three 
grades  and  specific  practice  demanded  that  approved  reactions  may 
become  habitual. 

Children  enter  our  schools  with  widely  different  social  heredi- 
ties, experiences  and  practices.  The  school  environment  is  a  con- 
tinual battle  ground  in  which  it  is  to  be  feared  not  always  the  best 
survives.  Only  when  the  school  is  the  conscious  ally  of  the  home 
can  the  task  be  adequately  done.  School  life  brings  to  the  child 
the  new  experience  of  membership  in  a  new  social  group.  The 
course  aims,  through  practice  in  group  activities  such  as  class 
movements  and  games,  to  assist  the  child  to  establish  right  rela- 
tions with  his  fellows. 

While  the  conventions  and  standards  of  a  civilized  community 
may  be  very  rigid  in  their  requirements,  they  are  nevertheless  the 
product  of  years  of  experimentation  in  community  living.  In 
Grades  III  and  IV,  while  the  idea  of  training  is  still  strong,  talks 
should  be  given  as  occasion  arises  to  show  the  pupil  the  necessity 
for  rules.  The  group  with  which  he  is  most  familiar  and  to  which 
he  is  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  is  the  family.  Unless  the  school 
can  succeed  in  increasing  his  devotion  to  it,  there  is  little  hope 
of  securing  his  attachment  to  the  broader  group,  the  reasons  for 
which  he  can  discern  but  dimly  as  yet.  For  this  reason  the  idea 
of  the  family  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pupil 
will  appreciate  more  fully  his  position  as  a  member  of  modern 
society  in  comparison  with  the  family  and  tribal  life  of  other  days 
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and  other  peoples.  In  Grades  IV  and  V  the  lessons  from  indirect 
experience  relate  to  early  settlement  in  the  land  which  we  call 
Home.    These  stories  thus  supplement  his  work  in  Geography. 

Society  has  always  protected  itself  through  great  leaders  and 
has  ever  made  itself  more  efficient  through  the  service  of  its  great 
men.  Biographical  studies  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  course  in 
Grades  V  and  VI.  These  deal  with  leadership.  Grade  V  concerns 
itself  in  part  with  the  mighty  doings  of  supermen  in  the  days 
when  the  earth  was  younger;  Grade  VI  with  actual  historical 
characters  of  the  day  "when  Knighthood  was  in  flower."  From 
these  the  pupils  should  get  faithful  pictures  of  Feudal  England 
and  of  Mediaeval  organization.  Stories  of  the  bravery  of  the  great 
navigators  and  explorers  of  more  modern  times  give  further  oppor- 
tunity for  the  spirit  of  hero-worship.  Stories  of  modern  social 
institutions  and  oganizations  introduce  the  formal  study  of  Civics. 

In  Grades  VII  and  VIII  the  major  portion  of  the  work  is 
formal  history.  The  former  concerns  itself  with  the  social  growth 
of  the  British  people  and  their  expansion  in  trade  and  territory  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  work  of  Grade  VIII  traces 
the  development  of  our  political  institutions  and  the  growth  of 
our  democracy.  In  Civics  the  pupil  is  led  to  consider  our  present 
economic  condition  and  present-day  practice  of  government. 


GRADES  I  AND  II. 
A. — Direct  Experience. 

Training:  (a)  Development  of  automatic  responses  in  group 
and  individual  activities  in  situations  inciden- 
tal to  school  and  school  life. 
(b)  Cultivation  of  a  desirable  school  public  opinion 
and  attitude  on  all  the  usual  primary  school 
problems. 

1.  xVppreciation  of  his  responsibility  and  correct  response  on 
the  part  of  the  child  in  assemblings,  dismissals,  fire  drills, 
marching  and  excursions. 

Appreciation  of  the  need  for  personal  discipline  and  forma- 
tion of  right  habits  in  connection  with  attendance  at  school, 
— regularity,  punctuality,  cleanliness,  freedom  from  infec- 
tious diseases,  bodily  carriage,  good  bearing,  walking,  modu- 
lation of  voice,  enunciation  of  words,  respectful  speech  and 
behaviour,  obedience,  undue  familiarity  with  playmates  in 
the  way  of  teasing,  tormenting,  or  injury,  rudeness,  im- 
pudence, improper  language. 

3.  Training  in  proper  care  of  personal  property  and  of  school 
property  and  inculcating  a  preference  for  good  order  and  a 
dislike  for  disorder.  Readers,  library  books  (clean  and 
binding  intact).  Pictures,  exercise  books  (untorn,  neat 
and  clean).  Crayons,  plasticine  (neither  destroyed  nor 
used  carelessly). 
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Training    to    counteract — (a)  Waste,    whether    of    water, 

wood,  food,  time  or  money. 

(b)  Disfiguring       outbuildings, 

walls,     cloakrooms,    fences, 

and   protesting  against  its 

being  done  by  others. 

4.    Doing  his  part  especially  well  when  the  reputation  of  the 

group  depends  upon  successful  effort  of  individuals. 

Class  contributions  to  school  concert,  school  fair.  Cards 
for  St.  Valentine's  and  Christmas  Day.  Programmes  for 
patriotic  days. 

Some  specific  habits  which  should  be  striven  for  in  these  grades 
are  the  following: 

I. — Courtesy. 

The  pupil  without  prompting  should — 
(a)  Avoid  passing  in  front  of  others. 

(&)  Be  pleasant  in  greeting  and  kindly  when  in  contact  with 
others. 

(c)  Open  doors  for  visitor,  teacher  and  "lines." 

(d)  Offer  book  to  visitor. 

(e)  Rise  to  greet  Principal,  Superintendent, .  Inspector,  or 
other  distinguished  visitor. 

(/)   Avoid  coarseness  and  crudeness  in  speech  and  manner. 
(g)  Neither  do  nor  say  anything  to  hurt  feelings  of  others. 
(7i)   Look   for   opportunities   of  being  helpful,    not   only   at 

school  but  at  home. 
(i)   Stand   uncovered   and   at   attention    when    the    National 

Anthem  is  being  sung. 
(j)  Address  the  teacher  and  other  adults  correctly. 

II. — Personal  Habits. 

(a)  Hang  clothing  neatly  and  promptly  in  its  proper  place. 

(b)  Take  books  and  other  articles  from  the  desk  and  put 
them  away  quietly. 

(c)  Be  careful  of  eyes.  Avoid  reading  in  dim  light  or  when 
lying  down.  Hold  a  book  at  right  height  and  proper 
distance  from  the  eyes. 

(d)  Avoid  getting  wet  or  unnecessarily  exposing  one's  self. 

(e)  Speak  without  shyness,  distinctly  and  with  confidence. 
(/)   Wash  the  hands  always  before  eating. 

(g)  Take  a  full  bath  at  least  once  a  week. 

III. — Co-operation. 

(a)  Keep  books  and  pencils  ready  for  use  when  needed. 

(b)  Employ  time  profitably  when  regular  task  is  completed. 
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(c)  Help  to  carry  out  worth  while  suggestions  from  others. 

(d)  Hand  exercises  in  on  time. 

(e)  Take  pride  in  his  class  and  in  his  school. 
(/)   Assist  in  passing  and  collecting  material. 

(g)   Offer  suggestions  when  any  class  project    is    under    dis- 
cussion. 

IV. — Sportsmanship. 

(a)  Follow  the  rules  of  the  game. 

(b)  Vote  for  captains  and  leaders  on  the  basis  of  qualities  of 
leadership  and  general  fitness. 

(c)  Take  injury  or  loss — the  decision  of  the  umpire — grace- 
fully. 

(d)  Be  fair  in  play.    Be  a  good  loser. 

(e)  Stand  up  for  his  rights. 

V.— Self-Discipline. 

(a)  Put  papers  and  books  away  after  use. 

(b)  Do  his  best  even  though  the  task  is  distasteful. 

(c)  Keep  a  proper  balance  between  work  and  play. 

(d)  Eat  candy  and  sweets  in  moderation. 

(e)  Sleep  ten  hours  each  night  with  windows  open. 

(/)  Drink  plenty  of  milk  and  water,  but  no  tea  or  coffee. 

(g)   Tell  the  truth  without  exaggeration. 

(h)   Save  a  portion  of  any  money  which  may  be  received. 

The  following  situations  and  many  others  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  teacher  may  be  dramatized  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing these  habits. 

1.  A  lady  with  baby  enters  a  crowded  car. 

2.  A  child  is  sent  to  a  neighbor's  house  (a)  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage (b)  to  ask  a  favor  (c)  to  bring  home  a  parcel  which 
has  been  left  there. 

3.  Permission  is  asked  to  leave  the  room  when  a  class  is  under 
instruction. 

4.  A  child  makes  explanation  when  he  has  tried  faithfully,  but 
has  done  unsatisfactory  work. 

5.  A  person  makes  explanation  where  his  neglect  has  caused 
serious  inconvenience  to  a  group  of  his  friends,  e.g.,  his  ball 
team. 

6.  (a)  Making  explanation  to  a  neighbor  whose  window  has 

been  accidentally  broken. 
(b)  Explaining  to  his  father  so  as  to  make  reparation. 

7.  Attitude  where  his  friend  has  (a)  robbed  a  bird's  nest,  (b) 
broken  windows  in  an  unoccupied  house,  (c)  broken  glass 
on  telephone  poles,  (d)  stolen  something,  (e)  damaged 
school  property,  (/)  damaged  trees  on  a  boulevard. 
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B. — Indirect  Experience. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  in  which  training  in  the  formation 
of  manly  habits  and  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  habits 
is  the  dominant  idea,  instruction  through  stories  and  talks  should 
be  given  in  the  more  abstract  virtues  of  morality.  The  aim  should 
be  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  externals  and  in  char- 
acter. Here  again  the  intellectual  is  to  be  appealed  to  and  the 
child's  feelings  and  desires  stirred  to  crystallize  the  specific  habits 
already  formed  into  an  expression  of  his  nature.  This  is  character 
building.  The  Special  Committee  of  the  Moral  Education  League 
of  Great  Britain  names  the  following  for  children  of  7-8  years : 

1.  Cleanliness  and  tidiness. 

2.  Manners. 

3.  Kindness. 

4.  Gratitude. 

5.  Fairness. 

6.  Truthfulness. 

7.  Courage. 

N.B. — The  Bible  Stories  given  in  the  Literature  list  will  prove 
valuable  in  this  connection.  The  Garden  of  Childhood  (Thos. 
Nelson  &  Sons),  written  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Chesterton  is  recom- 
mended for  teachers  of  Grade  I  and  The  Pansy  Patch  by  the  same 
author  and  publisher  for  teachers  of  Grade  II. 


GRADES  III  AND  IV. 
A. — Direct  Experience. 

In  the  outline  for  Grades  I  and  II  the  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  training  and  habit  formation.  The  main  concern  was  the  cry- 
stallizing of  right  reactions  into  habit  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
The  course  in  Grades  III  and  IV  expects  the  continuance  of  train- 
ing in  the  formation  of  these  habits,  but  the  individual  idea  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  group  idea,  and  the  intellectual  and  appreciative 
elements  are  to  be  made  much  more  prominent.  The  object  is 
respect  for  authority  and  obedience  to  it,  regarding  it  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  pupil's  own  desires. 

Out-of-door  Life  of  Children.    Development  of  Community  Pride. 

'  Appreciation  of  the  progressiveness  of  a  community  in  provid- 
ing public  highways,  sidewalks  and  paved  streets,  public  parks, 
public  recreation  grounds,  public  schools,  churches,  public  librar- 
ies, public  order,  the  peace  in  our  streets,  public  boulevards,  public 
telephone  and  telegraphs,  public  health,  public  safety  whether  of 
life  or  property. 

The  teacher  should  discuss  with  the  class  the  necessity  for 
school  rules,  and  from  this  discussion  evolve  rules  which  all  agree 
upon  as  necessary  and  right.  These  rules  of  necessity  must  curb 
and  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  pupils,  but  because  the  children 
have  participated  in  framing  them  there  will  be  a  strong  body  of 
public  opinion  back  of  them  for  their  enforcement.     School  rules 
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should  be  few,  and  only  carefully  considered  ones  finally  approved. 
When  the  need  for  a  rule  ceases  to  exist,  the  rule  should  be  form- 
ally repealed. 

Evolve  rules  of  conduct  concerning  community  possessions 
based  on  the  idea  that  a  person  should  respect  community  prop- 
erty just  a?,  he  does  family  property,  and  that  harmony  in  a  com- 
munity is  a  vital  need  just  as  it  is  in  a  family.  This  year's  work 
should  aim  at  the  development  of  community  pride. 

The  pupils  should  evolve  rules  concerning  all  these  matters 
and  regard  themselves  as  a  club  to  see  that  they  are  enforced. 
Point  out  that  the  object  of  rules  of  the  road,  etc.,  and  of  laws 
generally,  is  the  same  as  the  rules  they  have  framed  themselves. 

Discussion  of  the  family :  Contrast  the  modern  idea  of  the  re- 
lation of  children  to  parents  with  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
pater  familias  or  the  father  amongst  Arabs,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and 
other  peoples. 

Discussion  of : 
(a)  Old  customs,  such  as  Sunday  observance,  Thanksgiving, 
Respect  for  the  Bible,  Christmas,  Custom  of  Gift-giving 
at  Weddings,  Christmas,  Birthdays,  Holidays  for  Child- 
ren. (There  should  be  some  idea  of  turning  holidays  to 
profitable  account  and  not  leading  to  the  formation  of 
habits  of  idleness.)  Inviting  your  friends  to  dinner, 
shaking  hands  and  salutations.  (Teach  the  meaning  of 
Good-bye,  Good  morning,  How  do  you  do.) 
(fe)   Public  opinion.     On  this  rests  our  public  institutions, 

such  as  schools,  hospitals, 
(c)   The  Law.    Why  we  have  laws;   why   we   have   printed 
laws.    Tell  the  story  of  the  Early  Greeks,  and  of  the  Ear- 
ly Romans  and  their  demand  for  " written  laws."    Who 
makes  the  laws  for  the  community?    Discuss  why  society 
frowns  upon  the  unclean,  the  thief,  the  profane  person, 
the  person  who  does  not  respect  (a)  human  life,  (b)  ani- 
mal life,  (c)  private  property,  (d)  public  property. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  observe  how  far  the  habits  suggested 
as  desirable  for  Grades  I  and  II  have  been  established.     In  cases 
where  doubt  exists,  further  instruction    and    practice    should   be 
given.    The  following  additional  habits  should  be  built  up. 

I. — Sense  of  Responsibility. 

The  pupil  without  prompting  should: 
(a)  Assume  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  lesson  as 

well  as  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
(&)   Contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  teacher  from  the  classroom. 

(c)  Guard  confidence. 

(d)  Be  loyal  to  family,  classmates  and  friends.     Strive  to 
make  friends. 

(e)  Tell  the  truth  even  though  it  may  result  in  unpleasant 
consequences. 
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(/)   Face  facts  squarely  and  accept  the  consequences. 
(g)  Not  take  the  property  of  others  without  their  consent. 
(7t)  Not  neglect  home  assignments. 
(i)   Hand  in  all  exercises  and  written  work  on  time. 
(j)   Be  considerate  in  demands  on  parents. 
(k)  Practice  "Safety  First." 

(I)   Take  responsibility  for  public  safety,  e.g.,  "prevention 
of  fires." 

II. — Appreciation. 

(a)  Appreciate  mastery  in  intellectual  work. 

(&)   Cultivate   enjoyment   of   the   beautiful   in   art   and   in 

nature. 
(c)  Recognize  the  good  qualities  of  representatives  of  other 

nations  and  races  in  his  neighborhood. 

III.— Self -Discipline. 

(a)  Conform  to  the  rules. 

(b)  Support  the  right,  oppose  wrong. 

The  teacher  should  watch  for  situations  in  the  ordinary  school 
procedure  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  practice 
desired.  For  other  habits,  situations  may  be  created  for  demon- 
stration, or  exercises  devised  similar  to  those  suggested  for  the 
preceding  grades. 

B. — Indirect  Experience. 

Instruction  should  be  given  in : 
(a)-  Grade  III,  through  stories  and  discussions  on  the  fol- 
lowing* : 

1.  Cleanliness. 

2.  Manners. 

3.  Honesty. 

4.  Justice. 

5.  Truthfulness. 

6.  Courage. 

7.  Self-control. 

8.  Work. 

(&)   Grade  IV,  through  stories  and  discussions  on  the  fol- 
lowing* : 

1.  Manners. 

2.  Humanity. 

3.  Obedience 

4.  Patience. 

5.  Perseverance. 

6.  Justice. 

7.  Truthfulness. 

8.  Order. 

*From  the  British  Moral  Instruction  League. 
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Correlations  should  be  established  with  Physical  Training, 
Hygiene,  Elementary  Science,  Memorization,  Composition,  and 
Writing,  with  the  object  of  carrying  over  into  permanent  habits 
the  lessons  taught,  e.g.,  the  stories  for  moral  training  from  such 
of  the  supplementary  Readers  as  Aesop' 's  Fables  (60c)  and 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (55c).  The  Magic  Garden  (65c)  is  recom- 
mended for  teachers  of  Grade  III  and  of  Grade  IV. 

Stories  for  moral  training  selected  from  Andersen's  or 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  or  any  of  these  mentioned  in  the  Literature 
Course,  should  be  told.  Tales  of  the  Round  Table  (70c)  is  well 
written  and  very  suitable. 

History  Talks. 

The  history  stories  for  Grade  IV  should  be  given  in  the  form 
of  reading  or  talks.  The  theme  is  our  province  and  its  inhabitants 
before  the  period  of  active  settlement  took  place. 


GRADE  V. 

With  this  grade  Citizenship  training  becomes  more  and  more 
that  of  indirect  experience.  The  main  purpose  is  to  develop  cour- 
age and  self-reliance.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  hero 
worship.  It  is  important  that  the  stories  and  discussions  in  this 
grade  should  be  about  admirable  people. 

Citizenship  training  can  be  made  effectively  not  by  talks  about 
moral  qualities  and  desirable  conduct,  but  by  consciously  planning 
situations  in  which  these  qualities  appear  in  the  normal  response 
of  the  pupils  and  through  observation  of  these  qualities  active  in 
the  lives  of  the  heroes  in  their  stories. 

Some  of  the  qualities  which  should  be  magnified  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  at  this  stage  are : 

(a)   Self-respect  as  exhibited  in  care  for  his  personal  appear- 
ance, desire  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  others,  pride 
in  carrying  through  a  task  with  credit. 
(6)   A  sense  of  personal  honour  exhibited  in  absolute  fidelity 
to  a  trust  and  a  healthy  regard  for  one's  reputation. 

(c)  A  sense  of  justice  to  include  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  restraint  and  punishment,  both  in  school 
and  at  home,  as  well  as  recognizing  the  unfairness  of 
injuring  animals  and  tormenting  younger  children. 

(d)  Courage  that  avoids  bravado  and  conduces  to  presence 
of  mind. 

(c)   Forethought  in  speech  and  action. 

(/)  Right  use  of  leisure  time. 
To  this  end  the  teacher  will  use  (a)  stories  of  the  explorers 
of  the  country  that  is  now  the  home  of  the  pupils;  and  (6)  the 
famous  stories  of  all  countries  and  all  ages.  Suitable  heroes- 
Jason,  Theseus,  Hercules,  Beowulf,  Siegfried,  Arthur,  Roland., 
Oliver,  and  Robin  Hood. 
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History. 

The  work  implied  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  programme 
is  in  no  sense  formal  teaching  of  History.  It  should  be  inter- 
woven with  the  oral  language  work,  supplementary  reading  and 
study  of  Geography  as  opportunity  suggests.  Here  as  in  Grade 
IV  the  one  aim  in  using  historical  events  and  characters  is  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  past  and  to  quicken  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  children  to  know  more  about  it.  Curiosity  once  aroused 
will  demand  satisfaction.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  form 
and  present  a  complete  chronological  account  of  the  discovery, 
exploration  and  settlement  of  the  Northwest.  The  method  of 
presentation  in  agreement  with  the  aim  as  stated  above  consists 
rather  in  the  use  of  graphic  word  pictures  of  stirring  events  and 
of  interesting  tales  of  adventure.  The  material  will  be  largely 
of  the  nature  of  stories  related  to  the  winning  of  our  Canadian 
West  for  civilization.  These  stories  should  be  sometimes  told, 
sometimes  read,  to  the  class ;  as  much  as  possible,  too,  the  children 
should  be  allowed  to  have  that  enjoyment  of  them  that  comes 
from  each  reading  for  himself  independently.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  these  should  be  gathered  into  a  systematic  outline. 

Romance  and  Adventure  in  the  Settlement  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

(a)   Stories  related  to  Indian  life   on   the   plains  before   the 

white  man  took  possession  of  them — stories  of  hunting 

the   buffalo,   of   Indian   warfare,    of   Indian  ceremonies, 
of  hunting,    canoeing,  migrating. 

(o)  Stories  of  adventures  of  early  explorers,  e.g.,  La  Veren- 
drye  and  his  sons,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  Hearne 
and  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

(c)  Stories  of  experiences  of  early  missionaries  and  of  the 
establishment  of  church  missions. 

(d)  Stories  of  the  establishment  of  the  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians  by  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
of  the  Northwest  Trading  Company. 

(e)  Stories  of  settlement  and  pioneer  life,  e.g.,  experiences 
of  settlers  who  came  to  America  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Selkirk  and  formed  the  Red  River  Settlement. 

(/)  Stories  of  fighting  between  the  early  settlers  and  the 
Indians ;  of  Louis  Riel  and  the  great  rebellions. 

(g)  Stories  of  the  beginning  of  centres  of  population  as  at 
Indian  Head,  Regina,  Macleod,  Prince  Albert,  Edmon- 
ton, Medicine  Hat,  and  other  places  previously  trading 
posts  or  frontier  forts;  account  of  how  such  places  were 
named. 

(h)  Stories  of  surveying  for  C.P.R.  Main  Line,  and  of  the 
building  of  it. 

(i)  Stories  of  the  Royal  North-west  Mounted  Police  in  the 
early  days  and  in  later  times. 
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Books  for  the  Library.* 

Dickie:  The  Canadian  West  ($1.00) 
Hall  of  Heroes  (65c). 

Additional  Material. 

Heroes  in  History,  Book  II  (65c). 
Tales  of  Romance  (70c). 


GRADE  VI. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  promote  self-reliance,  to  establish 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupils  the  value  of  co-operating  through  organ- 
izations, and  the  necessity  for  leadership.  The  exploits  recounted 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  band  well  organized  and  well  led  for 
action  should  stimulate  the  pupil  and  make  for  zest  instead  of 
passivity  in  his  conduct.  The  teacher  may  with  advantage  organ- 
ize one  or  more  suitable  groups  (athletic,  musical,  literary,  etc.) 
in  the  school,  exercising  a  supervisory  and  inspirational  guidance, 
but  encouraging  pupils'  own  initiative. 

Nature  of  the  Course. 

The  formal  study  of  history  should  be  begun  in  this  grade,  but 
the  teacher's  chief  aim  should  still  be  to  arouse  curiosity  about  life 
and  conditions  in  times  past.  The  pupils'  interest  in  romance 
and  stories  of  adventure  is  suggestive  of  the  means  and  method 
to  be  used.  It  is  in  assisting  the  pupils  to  develop  mental  pictures 
that  the  teacher  finds  many  favorable  opportunities  for  an  indirect 
teaching  of  history.  History,  so  taught,  is  for  the  children  a  part 
of  real  life  and  thus  a  means  of  acquiring  citizenship. 

Pupils  in  Grade  VI  are  at  an  age  when  organization  has  a 
strong  appeal.  Note  how  numerous  are  the  opportunities  the 
teacher  may  have  of  making  reference  to  organization  of  different 
forms :  the  old  English  manor  life ;  the  Feudal  tie ;  Robber  bands ; 
the  clan  under  the  Scottish  chief;  national  organization  under 
Parliament;  organization  for  voyages  of  exploration.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  emphasize  is  the  nature  of  the  binding  ties  in 
each  case,  and  the  increased  power  of  accomplishment. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  picture,  through  narratives 
and  biographies,  of  the  different  organizations  through  which  our 
ancestors  passed  before  modern  times.  These  momentous  changes 
which  preceded  and  led  up  to  our  modern  ideas  of  society  are 
connected  with  the  lives  of  outstanding  leaders.  The  story  of 
these  leaders,  so  far  as  they  influenced  the  trend  of  events  or  were 
representative  of  the  life  of  their  times,  their  historical  significance, 
and  the  stirring  incidents  in  which  they  played  the  leading  role, 
should  receive  emphasis,  and  not  the  purely  private  details  of 
their  lives. 

In  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  course  should  leave  an  indelible 
impression  of  the  romantic  side  of  Saxon  times,  Feudal  times,  the 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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Crusades,  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  the  Common  People  and  the 
Early  Exploration.  The  narrative  side  is  to  be  stressed.  The 
pupils  should  learn  these  stories  by  reading  them  as  they  read 
other  stories.  The  teacher's  place  is  not  to  synopsize  and  dictate 
notes.    Give  the  pupil  the  pleasure  of  reading  stirring  narratives. 

It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  direct  attention  to  the 
chronological  sequence,  use  maps  extensively  in  connection  with 
the  explorers  and  elucidate  from  her  superior  knowledge  points 
not  clear,  but  where  the  reading  course  assumes  that  the  pupil 
has  knowledge. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  pupils  keep  a  personal  History  Note 
Book ;  adopt  a  period  chronology  based  on  that  listed  below.  Some- 
times it  would  be  well  to  catalogue  the  incidents  of  a  given  period 
about  men's  names,  at  others,  to  classify  both  incidents  and  men 
under  broad  movements  or  great  social  changes.  The  pupil  should 
also  be  required  to  narrate  in  its  proper  place  some  interesting 
incident  or  biographical  impression  in  a  way  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended in  the  course  in  English  Composition. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  books  and  stories  mentioned  in  the 
following  course  be  considered  as  the  only  ones  suitable  for  the 
purpose;  many  teachers  will  find  others  equally  suitable.  The 
purpose  is  simply  to  use  interesting  legends,  historical  tales  and 
selections  from  works  of  fiction  with  historical  reference  in  order 
to  assist  the  pupils  in  forming  a  series  of  mental  pictures  of  life 
and  conditions  during  certain  important  periods  of  history.  The 
only  requirements  which  this  aim  imposes  are:  first,  order  in  the 
course;  second,  that  the  main  features  in  the  picture  formed  for 
each  period  have  reference  to  the  chief  characteristics  of  life  and 
conditions  of  that  period. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  COURSE 

Early  Mediaeval  Times,  800-1300. 

Saxon  times,  800-1066,  a  period  of  comparative  community 
isolation,  of  binding  force  largely  personal.  Alfred  the  Great, 
Canute,  Harold,  Hereward  the  Wake.  The  teacher  or  pupils  may 
read  illuminating  stories  from  Harold. 

Feudal  Organization,  1066-1215.  William  I,  his  barons,  their 
castles;  The  Crusades,  Richard  I,  Robin  Hood,  Langton.  Much 
of  this  will  be  made  very  interesting  from  such  scenes  from  Ivan- 
hoe  as  the  Siege  of  Torquilstone,  The  Archery  Contest,  Wamba 
becomes  a  free  man,  and  from  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merrie  Men 
(Francis  Gledhill  No.  50  in  A.  L.  Bright  Series). 

Later  Mediaeval  Times,  1300-1500. 

Scottish  independence;  Sir  William  Wallace,  Robert  Bruce, 
The  Hundred  Years'  War,  Black  Prince,  Wat  Tyler,  King  Henry 
V,  Joan  of  Arc,  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  Caxton.  The  pupils 
will  enjoy  reading  Brave  Tales  from  Froissart  (No.  60  in  A.  L. 
Bright  Story  Readers)    (25c). 
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The  Tudor  Period. 

A  period  of  strong  national  feeling.  The  age  of  discovery. 
Columbus,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Magellan. 
No  extended  attention  is  to  be  given  these  men,  but  the  pushing 
back  of  world  frontiers  is  to  be  noted. 


Explorations  of  Eastern  North  America. 

Leif  Ericson,  Cartier,  Champlain,  La  Salle,  Hudson.     Estab- 
lishment of  Huron  Missions  and  their  destruction. 


Explorations  of  Western  North  America. 

Explorers  of  the  Prairies,  of  the  overland  route  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  e.g.,  Radisson, 
Groseillers,  Verendrye,  Hearne,  McKenzie,  and  Fraser.  Review 
the  material  of  Grade  V  in  more  detail.  Make  generous  use  of 
maps. 

*The  biographies  asked  for  above  may  be  obtained  from — 

Builders  vf  History  (60c). 

Canadian  Stories  from  By  Star  and  Compass,  by  Wallace 

(60c). 
Dickie:    The  Long  Trail  (80c). 
Dickie:  When  Canada  was  Young  (90c). 
Keltie  &  Gilmour :  Adventures  of  Exploration. 


Civics. 

Consideration  should  be  given  the  present-day  organization  of 
social  life  under  such  topics  as:  Community  Life,  Community  In- 
stitutions, the  part  played  by  Government  in  the  community; 
Citizenship  in  relation  to  such  great  community  institutions  as 
the  family,  the  school,  the  church.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  benefits  which  the  child  received  from  community  organ- 
izations and  the  contribution  which  he  can  make  now. 


Material  as  in  Pt.  I.     McCaig's  Studies  in  Citizenship  (70c). 

Additional  Material. 

(1)  Robin  Hood  and  His  Merrie  Men  (No.  50  in  A.  L.  Bright 
Series)    (25c). 

(2)  Brave  Tales  from.  Froissart    (No.   60  in  A.  L.  Bright 
Series)   (25c). 

(3)  The  Story  of  the  British  People  (65c). 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  on 
receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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GRADE  VII. 

In  this  grade  the  study  of  history  takes  on  a  more  serious 
aspect.  While  the  teacher  should  not  hurry  to  build  up  a  body  of 
historical  knowledge  to  be  "committed  to  memory,"  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  in  the  pupil  something  of  the  "time 
sense. ' '  Pictures  of  the  past,  featuring  developments  in  the  social 
and  industrial  life  of  the  people,  are  still  most  important.  Foun- 
dation work  must  be  done  here  that  will  provide  a  sure  basis  for 
the  history  work  in  Grade  VIII,  with  which  the  elementary  school 
course  is  completed. 

History  and  Civics. 

Pupils'  Texts:   A  New  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
(Wallace)   ($1.00). 
Studies  in  Citizenship  (McCaig)   (70c). 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  prescribed  texts.  The  sections 
to  be  studied  are  clearly  indicated.  A  knowledge  of  the  material 
indicated  in  the  texts  will  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  year's  work, 
and  promotion  tests  will  be  based  on  this  material  only. 

1.  Feudal  England,  1066-1485   (pp.  18-38). 

(a)  Feudalism — Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  feudalism.  Feudal 
"incidents."  Villeinage.  The  manor.  Fealty  and  allegi- 
ance. Decay  of  feudalism  (p.  33).  The  Black  Death.  The 
Statute  of  Laborers.    The  Peasants'  Revolt. 

(b)  Towns — Their  origin.  Charters.  Markets  and  fairs.  Self- 
government. 

(c)  Gilds— The  Merchant  Gild.  The  Craft  Gild.  The  Appren- 
ticeship System.  Their  control  and  supervision  of  trade 
(p.  24). 

(d)  The  Mediaeval  Church— Organization  and  Wealth.  Laws 
of  the  Church.  Influence.  Abuses  in  the  Church.  John 
Wyclif. 

2.  Tudor  England,  1485-1603  (pp.  39-61). 

(a)  Fifteenth  Century  England— Effects  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Bastard  Feudalism.  Financial  Policy  of  Henry 
VII.    Court  of  Star  Chamber.   Commerce. 

(b)  Beginnings  of  the  Reformation — The  New  Learning.  Wol- 
sey.  Luther.  The  causes  of  the  English  Reformation 
(p.  49). 

(c)  The  Reformation  in  England — Legislation.  Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries.  Reform  of  the  Church  under  Edward 
VI.    Persecution  under  Mary. 

(d)  Elizabethan  England — 

(1)  The  Religious  Question.    The  Roman  Catholic  Party. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

(2)  Contest  with  Spain.    The  Great  Armada. 
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(3)  Economic  Changes — Sheep-raising  and  Enclosures. 
Results  of  Enclosures.  Cottage  Industries.  Improve- 
ments in  Agriculture.    Improved  living  conditions. 

(4)  Discovery  and  Exploration — Trading  Companies. 

3.  Stuart  England,  1603-1714  (pp.  62-88). 

(a)  The  Stuart  line — Foreign  kings.  Views  of  James  I  on 
monarchy. 

(6)  Religious  problems — The  Hampton  Court  Conference. 
Gunpowder  Plot.    Puritanism.    Sabbatarianism. 

(c)  Discontent  under  Charles  I.  Charles  and  his  policy. 
Strafford  and  Laud.  Means  of  raising  money.  Hamp- 
den.    The  Long  Parliament. 

(d)  The  Great  Rebellion — Rupert,  Cromwell.  Intrigues  of 
Charles.    The  significance  of  his  execution. 

(e)  Commonwealth — Cromwell.  The  religious  question.  Char- 
acter of  the  period. 

(/)  Restoration — Act  of  Indemnity.  Nature  of  Charles  II 's 
reign.  Policies  of  Charles  II  and  James  II.  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence. 

(g)  Revolution  of  1688— The  Bloodless  Revolution.  The  Bill  of 
Rights.  Act  of  Settlement.  Religious  toleration.  Marl- 
borough.   Political  parties.    The  succession. 

(Ji)  Characteristics  of  the  period — Morals.  Social  life.  Credit 
and  Banking. 

4.  Age  of  Discovery  and  Colonization  (pp.  133-150). 

(a)  Early  discoverers — The  Renaissance.  Marco  Polo.  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  John  Cabot.  Bartholomew  Diaz.  Vasco 
da  Gama.  Magellan.  Vespucci.  Colonial  empires  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain. 

(5)  Growth  of  English  Sea  Power — The  "sea-dogs".  Haw- 
kins. Drake.  Grenville.  Davis.  The  spirit  of  the  "sea- 
dogs.  ' ' 

(c)  Colonization  in  North  America — Raleigh  and  Roanoke. 
Virginia.  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Massachusetts.  Other 
colonies.    Motives.     Government. 

5.  Exploration  in  America  (pp.  3-34). 

(a)  Early  Discoverers  and  Explorers — The  Norse,  John  Cabot. 
The  fisheries.  Other  explorers.  Jacques  Cartier.  Henry 
Hudson  and  the  North- West  Passage. 

(b)  Explorers — Samuel  de  Champlain.  Groseilliers  and 
Radisson.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Marquette  and 
Joliet.    La  Salle.    La  Verendrye. 

(c)  Fur  Trade  and  Exploration — The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany.    Fur  Trade.     Race  for  the  Western  Sea.     Samuel 
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Heame.    The  North-West  Company.    Mackenzie.    Thomp- 
son.    Fraser. 

(d)  Later  Explorers — Franklin.  Amundsen.  The  Yukon. 
Labrador. 

6.  The  French  Period  in  Canada  (pp.  37-62). 

(a)  Early  French  Settlements — Roberval.  La  Roche.  Port 
Royal.  Quebec.  Christianization  of  the  Indians.  Champ- 
lain.  Montreal.  Royal  Government  (p.  45,  also  p.  95). 
Talon.    Frontenac. 

(b)  The  Conquest  of  Canada — Acadia  and  the  interior.  In- 
termittent fighting.  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians.  The 
Seven  Years'  war.  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Peace  of  Paris. 
Pontiac. 

7.  Early  British  Period  (pp.  63-73,  also  95-101). 

(a)  Beginnings  of  British  Rule — The  Proclamation  of  George 
III.  General  Murray.  The  elements  of  population  in  the 
colony.  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  Desire  for  an  Assembly.  The 
Quebec  Act.    Criticism. 

(b)  The  Loyalists — The  American  Revolution.  Persecution 
of  the  Loyalists.  Loyalists  in  Nova  Scotia.  Quebec  and 
other  points.  Privations,  and  compensation.  Homes. 
Clothing.     Social  habits.     Schools.     Churches. 

(c)  The  struggle  for  Representative  Government — Favorable 
and  adverse  criticism  of  the  Quebec  Act.  Demands  of  the 
British  traders.  The  coming  of  the  Loyalists.  Their  re- 
quest.    The  Constitutional  Act. 

8.  Later  Immigration  and  Settlement  (pp.74-91). 

(a)  Later  Immigration — American  settlers.  Scottish  immigra- 
tion. Irish  and  English  immigration.  The  Talbot  Set- 
tlement. The  Canada  Company.  Coming  of  the  railway 
and  later  development. 

(b)  The  settlement  of  the  Great  West — The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Lord  Selkirk  and  the  Selkirk  Settlement. 
Opposition  of  the  North- West  Company.  Trials.  Assini- 
boia.  The  Prairies.  The  Pacific  coast  and  the  gold  rush 
of  1856.  Confederation.  The  West  after  Confederation. 
The  C.P.R.  The  Second  North-West  Rebellion.  The 
Laurier  Immigration  policy.  The  Grand  Trunk  and  Can- 
adian Northern  Railways. 

Reference — Dickie:  In  Pioneer  Days  (95c). 

t  Civics. 
Social  Relationships  Based  on  "Making  a  Living." 

(a)  Personal  possessions  distinguished  from  possessions  in 
common  in  urban  home;  in  rural  home.  Wants  and 
needs;  luxuries,  thrift,  savings;  banking;  investments. 
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(b)  Private  property  distinguished  from  public  property. 

(c)  Trading  or  exchange — Barter,  as  in  school-boys'  trading 
of  knives,  stamps,  coins;  as  between  Indians  and  the 
factors  at  trading  posts;  exchange  for  money — money  at 
one  time  not  in  general  use ;  kinds  of  money ;  advantages 
in  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange;  exchange  of 
service  for  money  and  money  for  service ;  the  trades,  the 
professions;  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled;  exchange  of 
goods  for  money — natural  products  of  the  water,  the 
mine,  the  forest,  hence  the  extractive  industries,  e.g., 
fishing,  mining,  trapping,  lumbering,  dairying;  culti- 
vated products  of  the  garden,  the  field,  the  farm — hence 
the  cultivation  industries  —  horticulture,  agriculture, 
stock-raising,  fruit-growing,  etc. ;  manufactured  products 
of  the  mill,  the  factory — hence  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. The  producer,  the  middleman  and  the  con- 
sumer,— the  rural  family,  the  merchants,  the  urban 
family,  to  illustrate.     Nature  and  values  of  the  market. 

(d)  Needs  of  transportation — methods  of  transportation,  as 
used  by  trappers  and  fur  traders ;  by  pioneer  settlers ;  by 
farmers;  by  shippers;  by  tourists;  by  nations  in  times  oi 
war;  for  domestic  trade;  for  foreign  trade. 

(e)  Value  of  communication;  means  of  communication  in 
early  times;  in  present  times, — the  postal  service,  the 
telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  cable,  the  wireless,  aero- 
plane service,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  picture. 

Material  as  in  Part  II  of  McCaig's  Studies  in  Citizenship. 


GRADE  VIII. 

History  and  Civics  : 

Pupils '  Texts : — A  New  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada 

(Wallace)   ($1.00). 
Studies  in  Citizenship  (McCaig)   (70c). 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  prescribed  texts.  The  sections 
to  be  studied  are  clearly  indicated.  A  knowledge  of  the  material 
in  the  texts  will  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  departmental  ex- 
aminations will  be  based  upon  this  material  only. 

1.  The  Basis  of  British  Liberty  (pp.  199-204). 

(a)  Magna  Chart  a — as  a  summary  of  English  liberties. 

(b)  The  first  House  of  Commons — King's  need  for  money. 
First  parliaments.  Simon  de  Montfort's  parliament.  The 
Model  Parliament.  Character  of  mediaeval  parliaments 
and  principles  established. 
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(c)  Early  struggle  of  Parliament  against  the  King — Powers 
of  mediaeval  parliaments.  Attitude  of  King.  Lancastrian 
experiment.  Parliament  under  Henry  VII.  Orders  in 
Council.  Wolsey.  Parliamentary  privileges.  Elizabeth 
and  monopolies.  Influence  of  the  Tudors  upon  parlia- 
ment. 

(d)  Later  struggle  of  Parliament  against  King — Doctrine  of 
Divine  Right  and  its  implications.  Attitude  of  parlia- 
ment. Ill-advised  actions  of  Charles  I.  Opposition  of 
Commons.  Eliot.  Hampden.  The  Long  Parliament. 
Civil  War.       Cromwell  and  Parliament. 

(e)  Restoration  and  Revolution — Bloodless  Revolution  of  1688. 
Bill  of  Rights.  Act  of  Settlement.  Constitutional  mon- 
archy. 

2.  The  Reform  of  Parliament  (pp.  220-228). 

(a)  Representation — Constitution  of  Parliament.  The  Lords. 
The  Commons.  Borough  representation.  County  repre- 
sentation.   Bribery  and  corruption. 

(b)  Reform  of  Parliament — First  efforts  towards  reform.  The 
first  Reform  Bill.  The  Chartists.  Second  Reform  Bill. 
Third  Reform  Bill.    The  franchise  for  women. 

3.  Development  of  Cabinet  Government  (pp.  229-235). 

(a)  The  King's  Ministers — Early  ministers. 

(b)  The  Privy  Council — King's  Privy  Council  under  the 
Tudors.    A  smaller  group  under  the  Stuarts. 

(c)  The  Cabinet  Council— The  Cabinet  Council.  The  Party 
system.  The  Junto  of  1697.  Cabinets  from  the  party  in 
the  majority  in  1697  and  1708. 

(d)  The  Prime  Minister — George  I  and  Walpole.  The  Prime 
Minister.  Cabinet  under  George  III.  Later  position  of 
Cabinet  and  Prime  Minister.  The  function  of  the  King 
today. 

4.  Hanoverian  England  (pp.  89-113). 

(a)  The  early  Hanoverians — Constitutional  advances.  Office 
of  Prime  Minister.    Walpole  and  his  foreign  policy.    Pitt. 

(b)  George  Ill's  ideas  on  monarchy.  Fall  of  Pitt.  Personal 
rule. 

(c)  Era  of  Revolution — The  American  Revolution.  Pitt,  the 
Younger.  The  French  Revolution.  Union  with  Ireland. 
Napoleon  and  Wellington.  Influence  of  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions. 

(d)  Social  and  Economic  Changes — Tory  reaction  and  reform 
legislation.  The  Industrial  Revolution.  Iron  and  textile 
trades.    Transportation.    Effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
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tion  on  the  world  at  large  and  on  the  working  class. 
Changes  in  agriculture.  Slavery.  Prison  reform.  Re- 
ligious toleration.  Methodism.  The  Quebec  Act.  Catho- 
lic relief.    Relief  for  Jews  and  atheists. 

5.  The  Victorian  Era  (pp.  114-126). 

(a)  Economic  Reform — -Peel.  The  Corn  Laws  and  their  re- 
peal.   Free  Trade. 

(6)  Great  Victorians — Russell,  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  Dis- 
raeli, Salisbury. 

(c)  Changes  in  the  Victorian  Era — Domestic  changes.  Com- 
munications and  transport.  Social  reforms.  Education. 
Material  progress.     Imperialism. 

6.  Britain  in  tlie  Twentieth  Century  (pp.  127-129). 

(a)  Edward  VII.  Leaders  of  the  times.  Balfour.  Chamber- 
lain.    Campbell-Bannerman.     Asquith. 

(6)   The  Great  War. 

7.  Growth  of  the  British  Empire  (pp.  151-195). 

(a)  The  English  in  India — Trade  with  India.  Lancaster. 
East  India  Company.  Factories.  Colonial  empire  of 
France.  Dupleix  and  Clive.  Conquest  of  India.  Govern- 
ment and  later  history. 

(b)  The  English  in  North  America — Early  history.  The 
French  menace.  Conquest  of  Canada  under  Wolfe.  Peace 
of  Paris.     Growth  of  Empire. 

(c)  The  American  Revolution — Current  attitude  towards 
colonies.  Differences  between  English  in  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  Attitude  of  the  British  government.  Stamp 
Act.  Navigation  Laws.  Tax  on  tea.  Opposition  in 
colonies.  Continental  Congress.  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.    Revolution.     Washington.     Conclusion  of  peace. 

(d)  Australasia — Tasman.  Dampier.  Captain  James  Cook. 
Early  settlements.  Growth.  Founding  of  new  colonies. 
Responsible  Government.  Federal  Government.  New 
Zealand. 

(e)  Africa — Dutch  occupation.  The  British  enter  the  Cape. 
Dutch  evacuation.  Founding  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State.  Livingstone.  Rhodes.  The  South 
African  War.  Self-government.  East  and  West  Africa. 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

(/)  The  British  Empire  of  Today — Extent.  Peoples.  Products. 
Government.  The  "Free  Nations"  and  the  "Dependent 
Empire."     Bonds  of  Empire. 

(g)   The  Great  War- -Demonstration  of  Imperial  unity. 
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8.  The  Achievement  of  Responsible  Government  (pp.  101-112). 

(a)  Unrest — Criticism  of  the  Constitutional  Act.  Attitude  of 
the  French.  The  Family  Compact  in  Upper  Canada. 
Gourlay.  Mackenzie.  The  Mackenzie  Rebellion.  Griev- 
ances in  Lower  Canada.  Papineau  and  Rebellion.  Re- 
sult of  the  Rebellion. 

(6)  Progress  towards  Responsible  Government — Lord  Dur- 
ham.   The  Act  of  Union. 

(c)  The  working  out  of  Responsible  Government — Sydenham. 
Lafontaine  and  Baldwin.  Lord  Elgin.  Rebellion  Losses 
Bill.  The  attainment  of  Responsible  Government.  Re- 
sponsible Government  in  the  Maritimes. 

9.  The  Struggle  for  National  Unity  (pp.  113-125). 

(a)  Steps  towards  Confederation — The  idea  of  union.  Causes 
of  Confederation.  The  need  for  union.  Deadlock  in  poli- 
tics. "Rep.  by  Pop."  Coalition.  The  Charlottetown 
and  Quebec  Conferences.     Fathers  of  Confederation. 

(b)  Realization  of  Confederation — The  British  North  America 
Act.  Expansion  of  Confederation.  Growth  of  national 
spirit. 

10.  Political  Parties  in  Canada  (pp.  126-137). 

(a)  Pre-Confederation  Parties — Liberalism  and  Conservatism. 
Political  groups  prior  to  Confederation.  Coalitions.  Con- 
federation. 

(&)  Post-Confederation  Parties — Non-party  rule.  The  Pacific 
Scandal.  The  Mackenzie  Government.  Macdonald  and 
the  National  Policy.  Conservative  collapse.  The  Manito- 
ba Schools  question.  The  Laurier  Government.  Reci- 
procity. The  Borden  Government.  The  Unionist  party. 
The  Mackenzie-King  Government. 

11.  Canada  and  the  United  States  (pp.  141-169). 

(a)  The  War  of  the  Revolution — The  invasion  of  Canada. 
Military  operations  in  1775-76.  Peace  of  Versailles. 
Treatment  of  Loyalists.    Results  of  Loyalist  migration. 

(b)  The  War  of  1812 — Underlying  and  immediate  causes. 
Campaigns  of  1812-13-14  briefly.  Isaac  Brock.  Laura 
Secord.     Effect  on  Canada. 

(c)  Boundary  and  Fisheries  Disputes — Eastern  boundary. 
Maine  boundary.  Ashburton  Treaty.  Western  boundary. 
Oregon  territory.  Oregon  Treaty.  Alaskan  boundary 
dispute  and  award.  Canadian  Fisheries  dispute  and  set- 
tlement.    International  Joint  Commission. 

(d)  "Ultimate  destiny"  of  Canada — Annexation  tendencies. 
Manifesto  of  1849.  Reciprocity  treaty  and  repeal.  Com- 
mercial union.     Ultimate  destiny  in  the  Empire. 
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12.  Canada  in  the  Great  War  (pp.  173-180). 

(a)  The  Great  War — Immediate  causes.  Underlying  causes. 
German  plan.  Deadlock.  Russian  collapse.  Germany's 
last  effort.    Peace. 

(b)  Canada's  Part — Her  contribution.  Exploits  in  France. 
Treaty  of  Versailles.     The  League  of  Nations. 

Civics. 

(a)  Municipal  Government  in  Alberta. 

(&)  The  study  in  outline  of  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Province;  the  election  of  representatives 
from  electoral  districts  or  constituencies ;  chief  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  these  representatives;  the  departments 
of  administration.  Establish  clear  notions  of  the  "Gov- 
ernment, "  the  ' '  Opposition, "  the  "  Cabinet, "  the  "  Prime 
Minister. ' ' 

(c)  The  chief  characteristics  of  a  federal  form  of  government. 
Show  that  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
of  this  type.  Distinguish  between  the  following:  the 
Governor  General,  Parliament,  Cabinet,  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Senate. 

(d)  Discuss  three  or  more  of  the  outstanding  powers  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  Provin- 
cial Governments.  (It  is  advisable  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  revenues).  In  connection  with  (b)  and  (c)  discuss 
the  meaning  and  working  of  Responsible  Government. 

(e)  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  Alberta. 
(/)   The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens. 

Material  as  in  Part  III  of  McCaig's  Studies  in  Citizenship 
(70c). 

Reference,  Dickie:  How  Canada  Grew  Up  ($1.00). 
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Arithmetic 


Aim. 

From  the  earliest  times  mathematics  has  occupied  an  honored 
place  in  the  courses  of  study  that  have  been  pursued.  Two  main 
aims  have  existed:  first,  mental  training;  second,  development  of 
skill  in  the  practical  applications  of  the  science  of  number. 

In  this  course  of  study  the  aim  is  mainly  to  secure  the  training 
that  will  result  in  the  intelligent  and  accurate  application  of  the 
number  of  processes  to  the  problems  ordinarily  met  with  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  life.     This  involves — 

(a)   The  mastery  of  the  fundamental    processes    of   addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  so  that  accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  the  work  is  attained. 
(?;)   Information  concerning  the  actual  situations  in  life  that 
give  rise  to  problems  in  number. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  denominate  numbers  and  the  terms  used 
in  problems,  and  the  relations  that  exist  between  these, 
such  as  cost,  selling  price,  loss,  gain,  insurance,  interest, 
area,  volume,  etc. 

(d)  Training  in  interpreting  the  stated  problem  so  as  to  rea- 
lize the  actual  information  given,  the  actual  question 
asked,  and  the  necessary  operations  to  perform. 

Suggestions. 

(1)  Use  the  concrete  in  first  presentations  to  secure  clearness 
of  thought.  The  pupils  should  see  and  handle,  measure 
and  weigh  actual  things  as  the  work  proceeds. 

(2)  .Relate  the  problems  with  the  other  school  work,  and  with 
the  home  life  of  the  pupils,  as  much  as  possible. 

(3)  Make  use  of  games,  and  other  devices  of  interest,  to  se- 
cure accuracy  and  rapidity. 

(4)  In  grades  above  Grade  I,  have  daily  periods  of  intensive 
drill  on  the  number  facts  covered. 

(5)  Have  tests  for  accuracy  and  speed,  with  results  tabulated 
at  least  weekly. 

(6)  Strive  to  develop  directness  of  operation  rather  than  for- 
mal methods  of  solution. 

(7)  In  developing  a  new  application,  use  small  numbers  and 
explain  and  illustrate  the  new  terms  carefully. 

(8)  In  drill  work,  use  abstract  numbers  and  strive  for  inten- 
sive work  of  increasing  difficulty. 

(9)  In  review  work,  practise  the  class  in  stating  briefly  (a) 
the  exact  question  asked,  and  (b)  the  exact  information 
given  in  the  problem. 
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(10)  Insist  on  work  being  well  done  at  every  stage,  with  clear 
statements  and  accurate  results.  This  is  the  real  test  of 
good  work  in  this  subject. 


GRADE  I. 
Aim. 

To  meet  the  needs  in  number  that  a  child  experiences  at  this 
stage,  such  as  counting  various  things,  telling  the  page  in  his 
reader,  grouping  or  separating  objects  to  a  total  up  to  ten  and  to 
establish  a  basis  of  comparison  of  values  through  number. 

Scope. 

(1)  Counting  to  100  by  l's,  5's,  10 's;  by  2's  to  20. 

(2)  The  combinations  and  separations  of  numbers  up  to  10. 

(3)  Column  addition  from  blackboard  only  to  a  total  not  ex- 
ceeding 10. 

(4)  Writing  and  recognition  of  the  number  symbols  to  100. 
Pay  careful  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  symbols  to 
avoid  wrong  habits  in  this. 

(5)  The  use  of  y2  and  ]/A  orally  only,  ivithout  symbols  in 
naming  parts  of  apples,  dollars,  etc.,  and  also  of  numbers, 
as  %  of  4  is  2,  etc. 

(6)  Recognition  of  relative  values  of  the  numbers  under  100, 
thus  picking  out  greatest  and  least  and  arranging  in  order 
of  size  such  numbers  as  56,  87,  32,  14,  etc. 

(7)  Recognition  of  the  " families"  as  4's,  24,  34,  44;  5's,  35, 
45,  55. 

(8)  Oral  work  in  addition  and  subtraction — within  the  limit 
in  the  different  tens  as  34+3,  44+3. 

Suggestions. 

(1)  Associate  numbers  incidentally  with  the  activities  of  the 
other  school  work,  such  as  counting  the  children  in  vari- 
ous groups  for  different  purposes,  as  supplying  the  right 
number  of  pieces  of  crayon  or  pencil,  etc.,  beginning  with 
small  groups. 

(2)  Associate  the  number  as  :  :  (or  indicated  by  tapping) 
with  the  symbol  "4"  and  the  word  "four"  spoken  and 
written,  and  have  the  pupils  show  the  number  of  splints 
or  other  articles  from  any  one  of  the  modes  of  expressing 
the  number  by  the  teacher  and  reverse  the  operations 
until  the  symbols  and  names  are  firmly  associated  with 
the  actual  numbers. 

(3)  Use  number  in  connection  with  various  games  and 
rhymes,  as  ' '  One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe ' '  to  get  sequence  of 
names. 

(4)  Do  not  give  seat- work  in  addition  or  subtraction  without 
close  supervision,  as  pupils  are  so  likely  to  get  results  by 
counting  rather  than  by  combinations. 
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(5)  In  counting,  take  particular  care  that  the  number  named 
is  associated  with  the  group,  and  not  with  the  individual 
thing.  Children  frequently  think  of  the  fifth  article 
rather  than  the  group,  as  "five,"  etc. 

(6)  In  having  the  children  find  out  the  results  of  combina- 
tions, do  not  allow  them  to  count  on  from  the  end  of  the 
first  group  as  :  :  and  :  .,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
but  have  them  see  the  group  four  and  the  group  three 
forming  a  new  group  which  by  counting  from  first  as  a 
group  they  find  to  be  seven.  Then  in  the  drill  work  in 
this,  the  group  seven,  :  :  :  .,  by  using  the  pointer 
or  drawing  lines  may  be  broken  up  into  its  combinations 
and  recognized  as  6  and  1,  5  and  2,  3  2's  and  1,  2  3's  and 
1,  etc. 

(7)  Make  frequent  use  of  such  games  as  "I  am  thinking  of 
two  numbers  whose  sum  is  7,  8,  etc.  Name  them.,"  simi- 
larly with  differences. 

(8)  Have  frequent  drills  from  blackboard  writing,  5  or  some 
other  number,  then  writing  another  number  quickly  and 
erasing  both  and  having  just  the  answer  given.  Flash 
cards  are  valuable  used  in  a  similar  way.  Vary  this  by 
having  a  number  written,  then  another  larger  one,  hav- 
ing the  class  tell  what  must  be  added  to  the  first  to  get 
the  second. 

(9)  Have  the  number  facts  brought  out  from  actual  situations 
in  games,  such  as  in  a  contest  where  the  teacher  or  one 
child  selects  a  number  of  buttons  or  other  articles,  and  the 
others  in  succession  guess  how  many.  Suppose  the  child 
has  selected  six  articles — first  guess  "You  have  four  but- 
tons. ' '  The  one  who  is  "I"  says,  ' ' I  have  more  than  four 
buttons."  Second  guesses  similarly  till  one  guessing  cor- 
rectly is  "  It. "  This  game  may  be  varied  by  allowing  the 
questioners  to  ask  "How  many  more  than  four?"  or 
"How  many  less  than  eight?"  etc. 

(10)  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  situation  involving  the  objects, 
not  merely  the  use  of  objects,  that  makes  the  presentation 
really  concrete. 

(11)  After  the  various  facts  concerning  a  number  are  learned 
by  actual  experience,  use  the  symbols  and  have  the  drill 
from  the  blackboard  or  by  using  flash  cards,  thus — 

Addition       Subtraction  2  Two  two's  are  four 

3  2     1  4    4    4  2  Twice  two  is  four 
12     3            3     2     1 

_     _     _  _     _     _  4  The  half  of  four  is 

4  4    4  12     3  two,  etc. 

(12)  Require  immediate  response  in  this.  If  there  is  hesita- 
tion, give  the  answer  and  have  the  problem  presented  con- 
cretely again. 

Apply  in  little  problems  involving  situations  within  the 
range  of  the  pupil's  experience.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be 
entirely  oral. 
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The  pupil  leaving  this  grade  should  have  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  numbers  as  shown  and  should  know  auto- 
matically at  least  the  twenty-five  combinations  and  their 
associated  separations. 

N.B. — If  thought  advisable,  school  authorities  may  per- 
mit the  teacher  to  postpone  the  introduction  of 
number  symbols  until  the  pupil  has  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  number  concept  and  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  combinations  and  separations. 


GRADE  II. 
Aims. 

To  e#xtend  the  child's  acquaintance  with  quantity  and  its  mea- 
surement by  number. 

To  enlarge  and  make  more  definite  his  vocabulary  of  number 
and  the  operations  in  number. 

To  attain  automatic  memory  results  in  the  number  facts  taken. 

Scope. 

In  this  grade  the  stress  should  be  on  the  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion facts  taken,  and  various  devices  should  be  used  to  secure  the 
mastery  of  these  combinations  and  separations,  but  rapid  addition 
of  columns  should  receive  the  greatest  attention  and  most  per- 
sistent drill. 

1.  Review  and  drill  on  the  number  of  facts  learned  in  Grade  I. 

2.  Practice  in  combinations  and  separations  up  to  9— |— 9  ;  single 
column  addition  to  50.    Note  suggestions  3  and  5. 

3.  Counting  continued  so  that  the  relative  values  up  to  1000 
are  known,  by  l's,  10 's,  5's  in  anv  100  space;  2's,  3's,  4's, 
6's  to  36. 

4.  Writing  and  recognition  of  the  number  symbols  to  1000, 

with  place  values. 

5.  Roman  numerals  up  to  XII. 

6.  Use  orally  y2,  X,  K,  in  connection  with  objects  and 
numbers  such  as    %  of  6,   X  of  9,    X  of  12,  etc. 

7.  Use  and  relation  of  inch,  foot  and  yard ;  pint,  quart,  gallon ; 
cent,  quarter,  dollar;  minute,  14  hour,  y2  hour,  hour,  day, 
week. 

8.  Telling  the  time  in  five-minute  spaces,  using  both  Roman 
and  Arabic  notation. 

9.  Use  of  signs  -f-,  — ,  $,  cts.,  =. 

10.    Simple   oral   problems   within    the   range    of   the   pupil's 
activities. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Continue  the  use  of  games  and  of  work  with  objects  to  give 
significance  to  the  work  in  number. 
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2.    Increase  the  work  with  symbols,  arranging  as  follows : — 
3     3     3  3 


2  5  8 

then 

3 
3 
2 

Separations 
and 

5 
_3 

8 
_3 

8  11  11 
_5  _8  _8  etc. 

Stressing  the  difficult  combinations  and  separations  that 
occur  in  work  of  this  grade,  such  as — 

4445555666778 
5796789789899 


11  12 

13 

13 

13 

_4  _7 

» 

_6 

_5 

_4  etc. 

3.    Increase  the  use  of  addition  in  columns  and  extend  to  in- 

7 
elude  such  as      3 
4 
35     so  as  to  familiarize  with  the  endings, 
—  say,  35,  39,  42,  etc. 

Be  careful  in  the  addition  in  columns  to  have  the  diffi- 
cult combinations  occur  frequently;  thus  when  the  com- 
bination 7  and  5  is  being  taken  have  such  repetitions  as 

7  requiring  the  adding  orally  as  12,  15,  17,  22,  25,  32. 

3 

5 

2 

3 


4.  The  combinations  and  the  corresponding  separations  taken 
should  become  automatic  in  this  grade,  whether  spoken,  as 
five  and  six  make  eleven,  or  expressed  by  symbols,  as      6 

5 

11 

This  is  the  essential  work  in  this  grade  and  should  receive 
the  greater  part  of  the  drill  given. 

5.  Pupils  or  classes  who  can  go  beyond  the  limits  laid  down 
here  without  interfering  with  the  mastery  of  the  work,  and 
without  trespassing  upon  their  other  subjects,  may  safely 
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be  permitted  to  do  so.    This  outline  is  intended  to  furnish 
a  reasonable  minimum  requirement  for  this  grade. 
6.    The  following  steps  in  the  treatment  of  denominate  num- 
bers are  essential : 

(1)  All  pupils  should  learn  the  use  and  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent standard  units  by  repeated  use  in  the  class-room. 

(2)  Following" this,  pupils  should  have  practice  in  estimat- 
ing the  measures  of  various  magnitudes  in  terms  of 
different  standard  units. 

(3)  Pupils  should  then  correct  or  verify  their  estimates  by 
using  the  measures  to  check  their  approximations. 

(4)  Through  oral  questioning  and  problems,  practical  ap- 
plications should  be  emphasized. 


GRADE  III. 

Aim. 

1.  To  secure  automatic  response  to  all  the  combinations  and 
separations  involved  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

2.  To  add  or  subtract  in  problems  of  several  columns  with  ac- 
curacy and  increasing  speed. 

3.  To  acquire  and  apply  the  multiplication  and  division  tables 
up  to  10><10. 

4.  To  increase  the  use  of  mathematical  language  and  number 
process  in  one-step  problems. 

Scope  of  Work. 

1.  A  thorough  review  of  the  number  facts  taken  in  the  preced- 
ing grades. 

2.  Drill  on  the  addition  combinations  and  their  associated 
separations. 

.3.    Notation  to  100,000  with  attention  to  place  value. 

4.  Roman  notation  to  100. 

5.  Addition  involving  carrying  within  the  notation  limits. 

6.  Subtraction  within  the  same  limits. 

7.  Group  counting  continued,  with  memory  of  results  up  to 
10X10  as  a  basis  for  multiplication.  Take  in  order — 10, 
5,  2,  4,  3,  6,  8,  9,  7. 

8.  Multiplication  within  notation  limits,  by  numbers  not  ex- 
ceeding  10. 

9.  Division,  associated  with  the  multiplication,  by  numbers 
not  exceeding  10  (within  same  limits). 

10.  Unit  fractions,  associated  with  division  and  denominate 
numbers,  using  the  symbols. 

11.  Denominate  numbers  continued — pint,  quart,  gallon ;  inch, 
foot,  yard ;  ounce,  pound ;  units  of  Canadian  money  in  com- 
mon use.     Telling  time  in  minute  spaces. 
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12.    One-step  oral  problems  involving  the  denominate  numbers 
and  other  problems  which  are  real  to  the  child. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Have  work  daily  on  definite  number  facts  for  drill,  and 
have  recorded  weekly  tests  for  checking  individual  and 
class  progress. 

2.  Give  practice  in  reading  numbers  as  well  as  in  writing 
them.  Pay  attention  to  the  numbers  having  zeroes  such  as 
5,067,  etc. 

3.  Note  the  new  symbols  L  and  C  and  the  subtractive  and  ad- 
ditive principles  involved  in  XL,  XLV,  etc. 

4.  Increase  the  lengths  of  the  columns  and  give  practice  in 
problems  involving  numbers  reaching  different  spaces  as — 

693 

5764 

28 

476 


5507 
Drill  in  such  as    518  involving  zeroes  and  carrying. 


6.  Give  drill  involving  the  use  of  the  different  multiplication 
tables,  using  circles,  etc.,  on  blackboard,  as  in  annexed  dia- 
gram, having  pupils  starting  anywhere  on  the  circle,  and 
naming  the  products. 


7.  Use  similar  drills  for  division  and  introduce  numbers  in- 
volving remainders. 

8.  Introduce  the  short  division  form  and  have  pupils  interpret 
the  question  and  result  obtained,  thus: — 

5  Twenty- three  is  5  4's  and  3  over, 

also  23  is  4 '5s  and  3  over 


4) 


23  _  3 


Continue  short  division  within  the  limits  of  the  notation  in 
the  same  way. 
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9.    Make  clear  the  different  ways  of  expressing  division: — 
7 

— ,  35  -f-  5  =  7  and  1  /5  of  35  =  7  and  have  drill  in  all 
5)35 

forms  using  the  expressions  one-fifth,  etc.,  and  also  th< 
symbols  freely. 

10.  Establish  the  relation  of  the  units  in  denominate  numbers 
by  actual  use  of  the  units,  and  by  reference  to  situations 
involving  the  relations  rather  than  by  mere  memory  of  a 
table.  Thus,  the  pupils  should  measure  their  books  in 
inches,  their  desks  in  feet  and  inches,  and  the  blackboard, 
etc.,  in  yards,  feet,  and  inches ;  and  should  express  the  mea- 
surements in  the  different  denominations  as  3  yds.  1  ft.  6 
in.,  or  Sy2  yds.  or  3  yds.  iy2  ft.,  etc.,  so  that  the  relation  is 
established  by  repeated  use.  Similar  relations  should  be 
established  in  respect  to  a  pint  being  y2  a  quart,  a  gallon 
4  quarts,  a  quart  2  pints  or  14  gallon,  etc.  Have  actual 
lengths  permanently  on  the  blackboard,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
class-room. 

11.  Adapt  the  problems  to  situations  that  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  class,  so  that  the  pupils  may  realize  more 
definitely  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  Arithmetic.  No  writ- 
ten solutions  should  be  required  in  this  grade. 


GRADE  IV. 
Aim. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  four  fundamental  processes. 
Accuracy  and  increasing  speed  in  these  processes.  A  knowledge 
of  fractional  parts  working  from  the  unit  fractional  part. 

The  especial  work  of  the  grade  is  the  mastery  of  long  division. 

Scope. 

1.  Addition  with  checks. 

2.  Subtraction  with  checks. 

3.  Multiplication  with  checks.  (Reverse  multiplier  and  mul- 
tiplicand.) 

4.  Division  (short  and  long)  with  checks. 

5.  Continued  practice  in  the  use  of  simple  unit  fractions. 

6.  Denominate  numbers  reviewed  and  extended  to  pint,  quart, 
gallon,  peck,  bushel;  seconds,  minutes,  quarter-hours,  half- 
hours,  hours,  day,  week;  ounces,  pounds,  hundredweight, 
tons;  money  applied  to  problems. 

7.  Notation  to  include  millions. 

8.  Roman  notation  as  needed  for  dates. 

9.  Problems,  chiefly  oral,  involving  one-step  changes  in  de- 
nominate numbers,  as  express  27  inches  in  feet  and  inches, 
etc.,  these  problems  to  be  taken  during  the  school  year,  at 
the  time  when  the  denominate  numbers  are  being  taught. 
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Suggestions. 

1.    In  Addition  give  attention  to  the  following: — 
(a)   Special  drill  on  the  difficult  combinations: — 

2334445555666778 
9897896     7     89789899 

9  9 

(6)   Practice  in  additions  by  endings.     22         32     etc. 

(c)  Form  the  habit  of  checking  results  by  adding  columns 
in  reverse  order.  527 

6935 

(d)  Make  use  of  such  examples  as        29     etc. 

4768 


(e)  Give  simple  concrete  problems  involving  addition  of 
dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as  problems  involving  other 
denominate  numbers. 

2.    In  Subtraction  give  attention  to: — 

(a)  Drill  for  accuracy  and  speed. 

( b )  Practice  in  subtraction  involving  endings  : — 31         41 


(c)  Form  habits  of  checking  results  by  addition  of  re- 
mainder and  subtrahend.  Use  the  names  of  minuend, 
subtrahend  and  remainder  as  needed,  but  do  not  give 
formal  definitions. 

(d)  Problems  as  in  addition. 

3.    In  Multiplication  give  attention  to: — 

(a)  Emphasis  on  products  with  addition,  employing  num- 
ber circles  as  well  as  regular  tables ;  thus, 

(7X9)  +5  =  68. 


+  5  or  6,  etc. 


(fe)   Multiplication  by  10,  by  100,  etc.,  by  adding  zeroes. 

(c)  Products  to  12X12. 

(d)  Many     problems,    including    those    involving    Cana- 
dian money. 

O)   Use  the  names  multiplicand,  multiplier,  and  product 
as  needed  without  formal  definitions. 
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(/)  The  placing  of  the  partial  products  with  care  when 
there  are  zeroes  in  the  multiplier. 

4.    In  Division : — 

(a)  Use  names  as  needed — divisor,  dividend,  quotient,  re- 
mainder, and  have  the  class  see  in  such  an  example  as 

33 
7)235_4  that  the  result  shows  that  there  are  33  7's 

in235_4,  also  7  33 's  in  235-4. 

(b)  Establish  the  habit  of  checking  the  results. 

(c)  In  long  division,  begin  with  divisors  having  small 
numbers  in  the  units,  and  place  so  that  the  difficulty 
in  getting  the  trial  divisor  is  approached  gradually. 

(d)  Give  problems  in  finding  the  dividend  from  such  forms 

as      14  16'         _4     etc.,  and  have  work  checked 


23)         15) 
by  division. 

5.  Simple  applications  of  fractions  should  be  given  associated 
with  division  and  multiplication.  No  formal  teaching  of 
operations  with  fractions  is  expected. 

6.  Associate  the  work  in  denominate  numbers  with  situations 
that  the  class  may  understand. 

7.  Accustom  the  class  to  marking  off  the  numbers  into  periods 
as  467,  316,  etc.,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  reading 
and  writing  of  numbers  in  which  the  zeroes  occur,  as  340, 
016,  etc. 

8.  Teach  the  new  symbols  in  Roman  notation  and  note  care- 
fully the  method  of  representation  of  such  numbers  as 
XCV,  100—10+5;  CDLX,  500—100+50  +  10.  An  exhaus- 
tive treatment  of  the  writing  of  numbers  in  Roman  notation 
is  not  desired.  Teach  the  principles  involved  and  develop  the 
ability  to  read  chapter  numbers,  dates,  etc.,  which  may  be 
met  with. 

9.  Do  not  hurry  the  problem  work,  but  endeavor  to  get  clear 
oral  statements  of  what  is  known,  what  is  required,  and 
what  operation  must  be  used.    Thus  in  such  a  problem  as — 

"What  is  the  cost  of  5  books  at  75c  each?"  the  pupils 
should  be  led  to  see  and  understand  that  the  cost  of  5  books 
will  be  five  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  one  and  will  be 
found  in  this  instance  by  multiplying  75  cents  by  5,  or 
taking  5  times  75  cents. 

Similarly  in  such  a  problem  as,  "The  cost  of  6  cows  is 
$240,  what  is  the  cost  of  one  cow  ? ' '  pupils  should  be  led  to 
see  that  the  cost  of  one  cow  will  be  one-sixth  of  $240,  and 
will  be  found  by  dividing  $240  by  6. 
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Also  in  the  problem,  "One  book  cost  5  cents,  how  many 
such  books  may  be  bought  for  75c?"  pupils  must  be  led  to 
see  that  since  5  cents  will  buy  one  book  the  number  of  books 
75  cents  will  buy  will  be  the  number  of  times  5  cents  is 
contained  in  75  cents ;  it  is  found  by  dividing  75  by  5. 

In  this  work  use  comparatively  large  numbers,  so  that 
the  pupils  must  state  the  process  and  do  the  work  before 
the  answer  is  apparent.  The  statements  may  be  shortened 
as  soon  as  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  reasoning  is 
logical,  so  that  later  such  a  statement  may  be  accepted  as 
"The  answer  is  5  times  75  cents,  or  75  cents  multiplied  by 
5"  and  "The  answer  is  \/6  of  $240  or  $240-^  6, "  etc. 

10.    The  pupils  leaving  this  grade  should  be  able  to  add  or  sub- 
tract with  accuracy  and  speed,  and  also  to  multiply  and 
divide  by  numbers  expressed  by  two  or  three  digits  with 
accuracy.    Work  in  the  mechanical  operations  is  the  main 
.  feature  of  the  work  in  Arithmetic  in  this  grade. 


GRADE  V. 

Aims. 

1.  To  continue  development  in  speed  and  accuracy  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

2.  To  impart  a  working  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  applica- 
tions of  number. 

3.  To  increase  acquaintance  with  the  technical  terms  and 
signs  of  arithmetic. 

4.  To  train  in  accuracy  of  thought  and  statement. 

Scope. 

1.  A  careful  systematic  review  of  the  work  of  the  preceding 
grades,  wdth  considerable  attention  to  checking  the  work. 

2.  Denominate  numbers — inch,  foot,  yard;  yard,  rod,  mile; 
sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  sq.  yd.,  acre,  sq.  mile;  acre,  quarter  section, 
half  section,  section;  pint,  quart,  gallon;  gallon,  peck, 
bushel;  ounce,  pound,  hundred- weight,  ton,  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  potatoes;  units  of 
time,  miscellaneous  tables  in  common  use;  cents,  quarters, 
half-dollars,  and  dollars. 

3.  Reduction  and  work  involving  short  problems  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  denominate 
numbers.  (With  the  exception  of  division  by  51/2  and 
30140  Do  not  give  problems  involving  changes  not  likely 
to  be  needed,  such  as  reducing  acres  and  square  miles  to 
square  inches ;  bushels  to  pints,  etc. 

4.  Fractions — relations  of  £,  f.  |,  f,  T%,  J,  f,  T%  ;  with 
addition  and  subtraction  (not  involving  L. CM.).  ■£■  =  T\, 
etc.,  developed  from  divisions  of  lines  or   rectangles   and 
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i  of  12,  f  of  12,  i  of  24,  | 
of  24,  etc.,  with  both  concrete  and  abstract  numbers  of 
rectangles. 

5.  Areas  of  rectangular  surfaces. 

6.  Bills  and  accounts  of  a  simple  nature,  involving  form  and 
calculation. 


Suggestions. 

1.  Have  systematic  daily  drills  on  definite  combinations  and 
other  number  facts,  and  tabulated  monthly  tests  in  the 
work  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

2.  Relate  the  denominate  numbers  as  they  are  ordinarily 
used: — inch,  foot,  yard;  yard,  rod;  yard,  mile;  rod,  mile; 
sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  sq.  yard;  rod,  acre;  acre,  quarter-section, 
section,  etc.  Show  the  development  of  measures  of  area 
from  the  measures  of  length  by  actual  measurement  of 
sq.  ft.  and  sq.  yd.  on  the  blackboard,  and  sq.  rod  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  school  yard.  Leave  these  units  of  area 
for  constant  reference. 

3.  Relate  the  work  in  addition,  etc.,  of  denominate  num- 
bers with  ordinary  addition  involving  carrying,  thus: — 
2  yds.  2  ft.  7  in.     227 

1  yd.  1  ft.  8  in.  118  in  adding  the  eight  and  seven  the 
result  is  fifteen,  which  is  put  down  in  the  units'  place  and 
carried  to  the  tens'  place,  similarly  the  7  and  8  inches  gives 
15  inches,  which  is  1  foot  and  3  inches  left.  Then  ques- 
tion :  ' '  What  shall  we  do  with  the  3  inches  and  what  with 
the  1  foot  ? ' ',  etc.  Deal  similarly  with  the  other  operations, 
noting  that  the  relation  is  not  constantly  ten  as  in  simple 
addition,  but  varies  with  the  units  involved. 

4.  Treat  the  fractions  as  denominate  numbers  that  may  be 
changed  to  other  denominations  without  change  of  value. 
Thus — just  as  1  foot  may  be  expressed  as  12  inches  so  V2 
i.e.  1  half  may  be  expressed  as  2  quarters  or  six-twelfths 
(  T6?  )  or  12  twenty-fourths  ( ^| ) .  Give  plenty  of  oral  work 
in  such  changes  before  written  work. 

5.  Develop  the  area  by  working  from  actual  measurements  of 
rectangles  drawn  by  the  pupils  and  marked  off  in  squares, 
and  get  them  to  see  that  the  number  of  square  units  is  the 
product  of  the  numbers  that  are  used  in  giving  the 
dimensions. 

Do  not  permit  such  statements  as  6  in.  multiplied  by  7  in- 
ches =42  sq.  inches.  Have  rather  such  statements  as  the 
area  of  a  rectangle  6  in.  X  7  in-  is  (6  X  7)  sq.  inches. 
Thus : — The  area  of  a  rectangle  6  inches  by  7  inches  is  six 
times  seven,  that  is,  42  square  inches. 

6.  In  bills  and  accounts  stress  the  need  of  neatness,  systematic 
form  and  accuracy,  and  have  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
calculation  done  without  the  use  of  the  paper  and  pencil. 
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7.  Give  practice  in  oral  statement  of  what  is  to  be  done  in 
problem  work,  and  encourage  original  written  solutions  in 
which  the  thought  is  clearly  expressed. 


Aim. 


GRADE  VI. 

1.  To  increase  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions. 

2.  To  secure  a  mastery  of  the  fractions  used  in  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life. 

3.  To  develop  power  in  the  solution  of  problems. 


Scope. 
1. 


2. 

3. 
4. 


5. 


A  systematic  review  of  definite  number  facts  taken  in  the 

preceding  grades,  with  especial  attention  to  checking  the 

results. 

Bills  and  accounts  continued,  personal  accounts. 

Review  denominate  numbers  and  extend  to  units  of  volume. 

Fractions  systematically  taken  involving: — 

(a)  Factors;  multiples;  cancellation;  tests  for  divisibility 
by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10;  common  divisor,  greatest  com- 
mon divisor,  common  multiple;  lowest  common  mul- 
tiple by  factoring  and  inspection,  reduction  of  frac- 
tions. 

1.  Fractions  involving  no 

change    of    denomin- 

etc. 


(b)  Addition  of  fractions. 

(c)  Subtraction  of  fractions. 


ators    f  +  f  i 


2.  Fractions    involving    a 

change  of  one  deno- 
minator \  4-  |,    etc. 

3.  Fractions    requiring    a 

change  of  each  de- 
nominator to  a  com- 
mon denominator. 

4.  Mixed  numbers. 


(d) 


Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number  and 

reverse. 

Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  mixed  numbers. 

Division  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number  and  reverse. 

Division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

Division  of  a  fraction  by  mixed  numbers. 

Practical  problems  based  on  denominate  numbers, 
including  fractions. 
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(/) 
(9) 


areas, 


6.  Use  and  meaning  of  the  following  percentages: 

100%,  75%,  50%,  33 K%,  25%,  20%,  12y2%,  10%,  and 
5%  related  with  fractional  equivalents  and  worked  as 
fractions  (25%- -=14),  etc. 

7.  Problems  from  data  within  the  experience  of  the  class. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Continue  the  systematic  daily  drills  with  problems  of  in- 
creasing difficulty  and  length.  Have  weekly  tests,  with 
results  tabulated  and  charted.  Use  standard  tests  at  least 
three  times  per  year,  and  keep  the  results  for  comparison 
on  a  graph. 

2.  Increase  the  difficulty  in  the  calculation  in  the  bills  and  ac- 
counts, and  maintain  care  regarding  the  form  and  neatness 
of  work. 

3.  Use  calculation  of  areas  in  problems  likely  to  be  met  with, 
such  as  areas  of  fields,  gardens,  sidewalks,  walls,  etc. 

4.  (a)  Have  considerable  oral  work  in  changing  fractions 
from  one  denomination  to  another.  Avoid  the  use  of 
problems    involving    unusual    fractions,    such    as    adding 

7  11 

—  and  — 
23  29,  etc. 

(b)  In  addition  and  subtraction  have  oral  work  associated 
with  denominate  numbers,  as  3  feet  -|-  2  feet,  3  sev- 
enths -\-  2    sevenths,    then    the    fractional    form    written 

3        2 

--  +  - 

7        7,  etc. 

5.  In  work  in  addition  or  subtraction  with  mixed  numbers  do 
not  change  to  improper  fractions,  but  proceed  as  with  de- 
nominate numbers. 

6.  In  developing  the  common  divisors  and  multiples,  proceed 
from  taking  the  factors  of  the  numbers  separately,  thus — 

2)12  2)16  to  taking  them 

2)~ir        2)~y 


3  2)   4 

2 

together,  thus  2)  12           16     etc.,  so  that  the  class  will 

2)  6~     _ 8~ 


realize  that  the  new  form  is  merely  to  save  time  and  space 
in  working. 
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7.  In  work  in  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  by  whole 
numbers,  stress  the  denominate  idea  of  fractions,  thus : — 
8  times  3  books  are  24  books,  8  times  |,  i.e.  8  times  3 
fifths  are  24  fifths  or  2>  .  Endeavor  to  get  the  method  in 
division  of  fractions  rationalized  by  illustration  and  ex- 
planation, then  stress  facility  in  operation  without  expect- 
ing or  requiring  the  class  to  explain  the  process. 

8.  In  problem  work  require  clear  statements  of — 

(1)  What  is  given  or  assumed  to  be  known. 

(2)  What  is  required. 

(3)  The  statement  of  the  operations  using  signs. 

(4)  The  abstract  work. 

(5)  The  answer  in  sentence  form. 

9.  Give  considerable  practice  in  oral  and  written  work  involv- 
ing simple  fractions  in  ordinary  use. 


GRADE  VII. 
Aim. 

1.  To  more  firmly  establish  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  me- 
chanical processes,  including  work  with  fractions. 

2.  To  extend  the  work  in  fractions,  with  especial  attention  to 
decimal  fractions. 

3.  To  increase  the  ability  of  interpreting  the  ordinary  every- 
day problems  involving  the  application  of  number. 

4.  To  develop  greater  ability  in  estimating  results,  and  to  en- 
courage the  habit  of  checking  answers. 

Icope. 

1.  A  systematic  review  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades. 

2.  Daily  drill  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  regular  periodic  tests 
with  tabulated  results  of  work  in  the  mechanical  processes. 

3.  Review  and  rationalization  of  the  place  values  in  our  nota- 
tion with  the  extension  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point. 

4.  Reading  and  writing  of  decimals. 

5.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

6.  Multiplication  of  decimals. 

7.  Ways  of  indicating  division — division  sign,  common  frac- 
tion— ratio.  Review  changing  of  fractions  to  different  de- 
nominations, noting  principle  that  multiplying  or  dividing 
both  terms  of  an  indicated  division  does  not  affect  the  value. 

8.  Division  of  decimals. 

9.  Problems  involving  decimals  as  the  different  processes  are 
taken. 

10.  Changing  common  fractions  to  decimals.  (Do  not  extend 
work  in  recurring  decimals.) 

11.  Percentage — a  specific  application  of  decimals  and  frac- 
tions. A  fraction  with  a  constant  denominator  indicated 
by  a  sign  (%)  — 
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(a)  Percentage  equivalents  of  fractional  parts  likely  to 
occur  in  ordinary  calculation. 

(b)  Finding  the  per  cent,  of  a  number 

(c)  Finding  what  per  cent,  one  number  is  of  another. 
12.    Problems— 

(a)  Profit  and  Loss. 

(b)  Simple  interest  (involving  only  finding  the  interest). 

(c)  Application  of  areas  and  volumes  (rectangular  only), 
including  board  measure,  and  relation  between  yards 
and  rods,  square  yards  and  square  rods. 

(d)  Bills  and  accounts. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Drill  on  the  four  processes  in  whole  numbers  and  in  frac- 

tions, giving  close  attention  to  individual  weaknesses. 

2.  Use  the  Courtis  or  some  standard  test  about  three  times  a 
year  (September,  January,  June). 

3.  Decimals  should  not  be  approached  as  a  new  subject.  Re- 
call  the  place  value  in  ordinary  notation,  then  the  writing 
of  dollars  and  cents — have  the  number  of  cents  expressed 
by  common  fractions,  thus  $3.17  =  $3  TVo  ,  then  discuss 
the  meaning  of  the  form  $3.17. 

4.  Practise  changing  common  fractions  to  decimals  by  inspec- 
tion and  calculation. 

5.  Give  a  thorough  drill  in  reading  and  in  writing  decimals, 
having  the  pupils  think  how  many  places,  then  writing 
from  left  to  right,  placing  the  decimal  point  first,  thus: — 
In  writing  seventeen  thousandths,  17  gives  two  places, 
thousandths  require  three  places,  therefore  we  must  have 
.017  or  say  point,  zero,  one,  seven  (if  given  orally). 

6.  Encourage  the  postponement  of  the  mechanical  work  in  a 
problem  until  the  end  of  the  problem,  when  it  can  be  done 
in  one  continuous  process  frequently  shortened  by  the  use 
of  cancellation. 

The  Courtis  tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  Libraries 
Branch,  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton. 


GRADE  VIII. 
Aim. 

The  work  of  this  year  is  along  the  line  of  definite  business 
applications  of  Arithmetic.  The  subject  should  be  so  taught  as 
to  apply  to  the  genuine  problems  of  life  met  within  ordinary 
occupations  of  the  community. 

Scope. 

1.  Continued  systematic  drill  in  the  fundamental  operations 
with  integers,  fractions  and  decimals. 

2.  Denominate  numbers.  Review  relations  and  give  problems 
in  keeping  with  ordinary  business  needs.    Board  measure. 
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3.  Squares  of  numbers  and  square  root  by  factoring  and  by 
square  root  process. 

4.  Applications  of  Percentage — 
(a)   Profit  and  loss. 

(&)   Interest.     (Include  compound  interest  to  four  compu- 
tations.) 

(c)  Commission,  limited  to  direct  buying  and  selling  com- 
mission, and  proceeds. 

(d)  Trade  Discount,  limited  to  two  successive  discounts. 

(e)  Taxes. 

(/)   Fire  Insurance. 

N.B. — While  the  emphasis  in  (a)  and  (&)  of  this  section  should 
■   be  placed  on  computing  Selling  Price  and  Interest,  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  find  Original  Price,  Rate  and  Time  when  other  factors 
are  given. 

5.  Business  forms, 
(a)   Cheques. 

(6)   Promissory  Notes. 

(c)  Bills  and  accounts. 

(d)  Receipts. 

6.  Mensuration. 

(a)  Rectangular  figures  and  solids  (areas  and  volumes). 
(&)   Parallelograms. 

(c)  Triangles,  area  given  base  and  perpendicular,  right- 
angled  triangles. 

(d)  Circles  and  cylinders  (areas  and  volumes),  with  appli- 
cations in  excavating,  building,  painting,  etc. 

(e)  Approximate  measurements  of  quantities   of   hay   in 
stacks  (optional). 

7.  Solution  of  problems, 
(a)   Estimating  approximate  results. 
(6)  Analysis  of  procedure. 

(c)  The  use  of  the  Unitary  Method  continued  as  a  ratio 
expressed  fractionally. 

(d)  Simple  graphs  used  as  a  means  of  illustration. 
The  topic  should  include: 

(i)  Statistical  data  represented  by  means  of  straight 
lines,  and  rectangles.  Such  material  as  S.  &  R. 
p.  5,  comparative  sizes  of  continents,  imports, 
population,  etc. 
(ii)  The  broken-line  graph.  Such  material  as  S.  &  R. 
p.  230  (i).  Census  figures,  imports,  wheat 
prices,  etc.,  over  different  periods. 

Suggestions. 

,    1.    Have   a  definite   aim  for  each   week  and   day,    and   use 
standard  tests  three  or  four  times  a  year  and  chart  results. 
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Bo  not  sacrifice  accuracy  for  speed  <or  for  any  other  feature 
of  the  work. 

2.  Keep  the  work  with  denominate  numbers  practical. 

3.  Give  situations  where  a  knowledge  of  square  root  is  needed, 
then  teach  the  process. 

4.  In  applications  of  percentage  apply  directly,  thus: 

7%  of  85  is    85;  also  4y2%  of  56  is  56  after  making 

7%  4i/2% 

5.95  28 

224 


2.52 

the  idea  clear  that  per  cent  means  on  the  hundred.  Do  not 
change  to  the  equivalent  values  Vioo  or  -07  as  the  sign 
should  be  interpreted  directly  to  require  the  marking  off 
of  two  places  of  decimals*.  Give  practice  in  the  use  in  the 
most  convenient  form  of  such  common  percentages  as 
3373  %,  25%,  12i/2%,  10%,  5%,  etc.,  using  the  fractions 
lA,  X,  etc.,  as  convenience  suggests.  Give  practice  in  the 
use  of  fractional  percents,  as  1/4%,  %%,  21/2%,  31/4%,  etc. 

5.  Insist  on  neat  appearance  and  accurate  work  in  the  business 
forms. 

6.  Be  careful  that  the  work  is  visualized  before  calculation  is 
commenced.  Have  frequent  use  made  of  plans  drawn  to 
scale. 

In  measuring  ordinary  stacks  of  hay  use  such  formula  as 
(Overthrow  of  stack  less  the  width),  multiplied  by  measure 

~2~~ 
of  length  x  by  measure  of  width  to  give  the  approximate 
number  of  cubic  feet.    Then  take  343  or  420  or  512  cu.  ft. 
to  the  ton  according  to  the  kind  of  hay  and  length  of  time 
of  settling. 

7.  The  giving  of  estimates  and  approximate  results  requires  a 
grasp  of  the  actual  situation  involved  in  the  problem.  Do 
not  require  the  constant  reduction  to  the  unit,  but  encour- 
age independent  solutions  and  the  most  direct  means  for 
reaching  the  result,  Insist  that  each  statement  made  be 
perfectly  clear.  Encourage  charts  or  graphs  showing 
changes  in  temperature,  proportions  of  costs,  populations 
of  cities,  etc. 

8.  In  this  grade  the  Unitary  Method  may  be  shortened  by  the 
elimination  of  the  second  step;  thus,  after  thorough  under- 
standing is  established,  have  the  second  step  mental  only, 
and  carrying  'the  written  solution  to  the  concluding  line, 
thus :  3  horses  cost  $250. 

Mentally,  1  horse  costs  ]A,  of  $250. 
Then  9  horses  cost  9/3  of  $250,  etc. 

9.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  statement  of  aim  in  the  gen- 
eral introduction  to  this  course. 
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General  Introduction 


The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Work  of  the  Modern  School. 


No  part  of  the  machinery  of  education  provokes  as  much  dis- 
cussion in  these  days  as  the  ' '  Programme  of  Studies. ' '  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of  school  authorities,  gener- 
ally, the  course  of  study  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  process 
of  education.  To  question  the  inclusion  of  a  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum, or  the  content  of  the  course  in  any  subject,  is  to  raise  at 
once  the  question  of  aims  and  objectives  in  the  whole  educational 
scheme.  An  attempt  to  revise  a  curriculum  or  to  re-write  a  course 
of  study  always  results  in  at  least  a  re-examination  of  the  ends  be- 
ing sought  through  this  instrumentality.  Assuming  that  the  only 
source  of  material  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  is  in  the  results 
obtained  by  the  race  in  its  attempt  to  solve  its  problems  up  to  this 
moment,  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  the  exact  nature  of  any 
curriculum  is  the  result  of  somebody's  attempt  to  make  a  selection 
from  the  great  body  of  race  experience.  Intelligent  selection  can 
be  made  only  when  intentional,  definite  and  well  defined  purposes 
are  clearly  in  mind. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  curriculum  to  put  children  in  pos- 
session of  their  great  intellectual  heritage.  This  can  be  best  in- 
terpreted to  the  child  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the 
solutions  of  its  various  problems  which  the  race  has  devised  up  to 
the  present  moment.  It  must,  however,  do  more  than  this.  Not 
only  must  the  child  be  made  acquainted  with  the  steps  by  which 
we  have  won  our  present  position,  but  he  must  be  assisted  to  an 
intelligent  participation  in  the  various  activities  inevitable  to  our 
present  social  organization.  Selection  of  desirable  experiences 
must  be  made  from  all  the  possible  activities  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  everyday  life  of  the  child.  Thus,  many  types  of  ex- 
perience valuable  in  themselves  must  be  passed  by,  simply  because 
there  are  others  more  universally  desirable.  Conscious  curriculum- 
making  implies  the  intentional  selection  of  material  and  activities 
which,  together,  will  result  in  desirable  changes  in  behavior  and 
the  development  of  wholesome  attitudes  and  ideals.  Such  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  course  has  been  written. 

In  general  the  thought  has  been  that  the  Course  of  Study  must 
be  a  definite  handbook  and  guide  to  the  teacher  in  interpreting 
the  various  subjects.  The  authors  were  urged  to  organize  and  write 
their  courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  inspiration  to  the  teachers 


as  they  used  them.  To  this  end  not  only  has  the  general  scope  of  the 
work  been  clearly  indicated  in  each  case,  but  the  ends  to  be  sought 
have  been  set  forth  in  considerable  detail,  and  suggestions  in- 
cluded as  to  how  material  and  experiences  may  be  consciously  used 
in  the  development  of  desirable  habits.  Where  possible,  standards 
of  achievement  have  been  included  for  the  guidance  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  minimum  requirements  set  down.  Methods  and  proce- 
dures of  proven  worth  have  been  recommended,  and  references 
both  as  to  pedagogical  and  subject  matter  helps  have  been  sup- 
plied, in  order  that  the  teacher's  task  of  teaching  well  so  many 
subjects  may  be  lightened. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  "Programme  of  Studies"  so 
prepared  demands  more  than  an  occasional  reference  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  work  for  each  grade.  Each  course  should  be  studied 
until  the  teacher  has  mastered  the  fundamental  point  of  view  in 
it.  Only  then  will  the  aims,  objectives  and  outcomes  towards 
which  he  is  to  work  in  all  he  does  with  the  children  become 
clear. 

The  General  Plan. 

In  this  programme  the  following  subjects  are  considered  as 
fundamental:  English  (including  Reading,  Literature,  Composi- 
tion, Spelling  and  Grammar);  Arithmetic;  Elementary  Science 
(including  Nature  Study,  Geography,  Hygiene,  and  Agriculture)  ; 
Writing;  and  Citizenship  (including  History,  Civics,  and  Ethics. 
Promotion  examinations  are  to  be  based  on  these  subjects.  The 
secondary  group  includes  the  following  subjects:  Music,  Physical 
Education,  and  Industrial  Arts  (Art,  Manual  Arts  and  Household 
Economics) . 

Distribution  of  Time. 

On  the  basis  of  a  week  of  1,500  minutes  the  following  is  sug- 
gested as  a  fair  distribution  of  time: 

Arithmetic    225  Minutes 

English — 

Reading  and  Literature  __  300 

Language  and  Composition  200 

Spelling    100 

600 

Citizenship    125 

Writing  100 

Elementary  Science    170 

Music   75 

Industrial  Arts   125 

Physical  Education  . 80 


1500  Minutes 

The  allotments  given  above  are  to  include  both  teaching  and 
seat-time  on  a  given  subject. 


Elementary  Science 


The  course  in  Elementary  Science  embraces  Nature  Study, 
Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  the  First  Six  Grades. 
In  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  Geography  and  Physiology  are  con- 
tinued, and  Agriculture  introduced  (to  take  the  place  of  the 
Nature  Study).  To  this  subject  170  minutes  have  been  allotted. 
The  distribution  as  between  the  various  divisions  will  naturally 
vary  with  the  grades,  but  it  is  expected  that  approximately  forty 
minutes  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
(Health  Education)  throughout  the  course. 

In  this  course,  formal  Geography  is  postponed  till  Grade  V. 
The  work  in  this  grade,  as  well  as  that  of  Grade  VI,  is  based  on 
Alberta,  Canada,  and  North  America  in  general.  In  Grade  VII 
there  is  a  general  survey  of  the  continents,  while  the  work  of 
Grade  VIII  deals  entirely  with  the  British  Empire.  The  outline 
in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  is  very  complete.  This  emphasis  is 
quite  in  accord  with  the  now  fairly  general  belief  that  not  only 
is  physical  education  necessary,  but  a  definite  understanding  of 
elementary  anatomy,  simple  laws  of  health,  and  first  aid,  as  well. 


What  is  Elementary  Science? 

The  term  "science"  implies  a  systematic  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  laws  which  govern  the  world,  to  which  man  must  adjust 
himself  in  the  ordinary  process  of  living  his  daily  life  and  per- 
forming his  daily  tasks.  The  attempt  must  necessarily  be  simple 
and  elementary  in  the  Public  School  grades.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  "elementary  science"  is  more  definite  than  the  meaning 
commonly  conveyed  by  "nature  study."  All  that  was  implied  in 
nature  study  is  included  in  elementary  science.  The  subject 
matter  includes  phases  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  natural 
phenomena  in  the  world  about  and  in  the  sky  above,  selected 
because  of  relational  values  to  life.  It  comprehends  the  field  of 
geographical  phenomena,  which  (when  specifically  included  in 
elementary  science)  carries  the  implication  that  cause  and  effect 
are  of  greater  importance  than  mere  nomenclature.  The  struc- 
ture, function,  and  care  of  the  human  body  is  legitimately  a  phase 
of    elementary     science,    having    an  intimate  relationship  to  the 


underlying  principles  governing  all  bodies  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  selection  from  this  broad  field  must  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  the  child,  the  aims  being  to 
quicken  and  develop  observational  powers,  to  lead  to  intelligent 
relationships  with  environment,  and  to  develop  an  attitude  of 
admiration  and  reverence  for  the  Great  Creator  who  made  and 
ordered  it  all. 

Why  is  Elementary  Science  Included  in  the  Course  of  Studies? 

Man  cannot  live  unto  himself  alone.  His  existence,  in  a 
physical  sense,  is  dependent  upon  the  air  he  breathes,  the  food 
he  takes,  and  the  shelter  he  secures  for  himself  from  his  environ- 
ment. Every  movement  he  makes,  every  form  he  changes,  every 
thought  he  thinks,  every  emotion  he  feels,  is  based  upon  his 
experience  with  his  fellow-beings,  and  with  his  material  sur- 
roundings. His  whole  being  is  defined  in  terms  of  his  environ- 
ment. He  must  respect  the  laws  which  govern  the  world  about 
him.  To  disregard  them  is  to  invite  discomfort,  inconvenience,  loss, 
and  even  destruction.  Narrow  experience,  limited  knowledge,  and 
faulty  judgments  lead  to  poor  adjustments  of  the  individual  to 
his  environment,  and  cater  to  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Every  child  born  into  the  world  has  a  birthright  to  the  accu- 
mulated experiences  and  judgments  of  his  fathers.  This  privilege 
becomes  his  responsibility  to  test,  to  use,  to  supplement,  and  to  pass 
along.  To  be  without  this  treasure  is  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
primitive  man.  It  is  the  function  of  the  home  first  to  lead  the 
child  into  this  inheritance,  but  with  the  extensiveness  of  the  store, 
and  because  of  the  increasing  complexity  in  the  environment,  the 
organized  school  is  called  into  existence  and  among  its  main  func- 
tions is  that  of  aiding  the  child  to  make  smooth  working  adjust- 
ments with  his  surroundings. 

In  life,  a  good  body  is  a  fundamental  requirement.  To  main- 
tain this,  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
body  and  how  it  works,  and  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  health, 
is  a  necessity.  To  smoothly  and  efficiently  make  adjustments  with- 
in a  material  environment,  a  knowledge  of  that  environment  is 
essential.  Life,  either  plant  or  animal,  is  understood  only  in  terms 
of  the  life  and  experiences  of  the  one  who  learns.  The  inani- 
mate world  is  of  interest  and  of  value  to  man  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  related  to  him  in  life.  These  relationships  may  not  be  obvious 
at  first,  but  investigation  may  discover  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant values.  The  relationship  of  the  mosquito  to  yellow  fever, 
and  man 's  good  health,  is  not  obvious ;  but  science  has  revealed  it 
to  be  most  real  .  Science,  then,  is  concerned  with  the  data  pertain- 
ing to  the  structure,  function,  and  care  of  the  human  body,  with 
all  natural  phenomena,  and  with  the  relationship  of  man  to  these 
phenomena.  This  includes  human  physiology  and  hygiene,  na- 
ture study,  and  geography. 

The  Aims  in  Elementary  Science. 

The  child  must  be  made  conscious,  early  in  his  career,  that  he 
is  a  part  of  a  great  system,  into  which  he  must  fit.     He  must  ex- 


pect  direction  in  the  process  of  adjustment  until  he  attains  to  the 
period  of  independence.  He  should  know  his  own  body,  and  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  laws  of 
hygiene,  not  only  as  these  pertain  to  himself,  but  as  they  operate 
among  his  fellows  and  in  the  world  at  large.  He  should  be  made 
to  feel  a  personal  responsibility  to  his  neighbor  and  to  his  en- 
vironment. His  eyes  should  be  opened,  and  his  being  tuned  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed.  The 
sights  of  nature  in  sky  and  field,  the  harmonies  of  color  and  of 
form,  should  become  his  joy.  The  songs  of  birds,  the  rustle  of 
leaves,  and  the  roar  of  the  waterfall  should  bring  him  pleasure. 
An  attitude  of  reverence  should  be  developed,  and  a  soul-appre- 
ciation of  the  charm  of  nature  born.  The  love  of  the  "out-of- 
doors"  is  natural,  although  it  may  be  drowned  by  other  interests 
as  the  child  develops,  unless  it  is  given  specific  attention.  A  de- 
finite store  of  information  should  be  acquired  which  would  have 
utilitarian  value  "in  a  social  way,  in  his  reading,  and  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  life  situations."  These  data  will  serve  the  addi- 
tional end  of  being  of  immediate  value  in  establishing  bases  upon 
which  to  build  the  superstructure  of  science  in  later  years.  Be- 
sides the  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  useful  data  and  the  formation  of  an  attitude  of  rev- 
erence and  respect,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  work  in  elementary 
science  should  lead  to  the  formation  of  certain  scientific  habits; 
for  example,  the  habit  of  looking  for  things,  tht  habit  of  with- 
holding judgment  until  a  broad  basis  of  experience  or  data  has  been 
secured,  the  habit  of  experimentation  and  investigation,  and  the 
frame  of  mind  which  will  tolerate  nothing  but  the  truth.  Elemen- 
tary science  may  be  said  to  have  in  the  final  analysis  an  ethical 
end. 

The  Material. 

For  a  course  of  studies  having  application  over  a  large  pro- 
vince, no  definite  assignment  of  material  is  possible,  only  a  general 
lead  can  be  given.  The  subject  matter  for  study  must  of  necessity 
be  selected  from  what  is  available.  Actual  material  should  be 
used,  and  this  where  possible  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  child. 
For  physiology  and  hygiene  the  material  is  always  at  hand.  Ref- 
erence should  be  constantly  made  to  the  pupil's  own  body,  and  to 
the  bodies  of  his  associates.  The  child  should  be  given,  where 
possible,  original  sensations,  whether  in  class  room  or  out-of-doors. 
Much  can  be  done  in  this  respect  by  giving  directions  for  obser- 
vations to  be  made  during  recess  periods,  and  when  going  to  and 
from  school.  Definite  objectives  should  be  kept  in  view  at  all 
times.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  ramble  all  over  the  field  with- 
out having  a  definite  end  in  view.  Simple  experiments  should 
be  made,  looking  for  definite  results.  The  interesting  and  the 
attractive  should  be  sought,  that  the  subject  may  not  become  dull 
and  dry.  An  aquarium  (a  glass  jar,  or  an  enamel  pail)  can 
be  set  ap,  and  many  interesting  observations  made.  A  vivar- 
ium can  easily  be  constructed  from  a  wooden  box,  some  soil,  and 
a  piece  of  netting.     A  museum  can  be  organized  to  contain  plant 


types  and  mounted  animals — such  as  mammals,  insects,  pretty 
stones,  seeds,  and  curios.  Seeds  can  be  sprouted  in  tin  cans,  and 
their  growth  followed.  Bulbs  may  be  made  to  bloom  and  cuttings 
of  plants  started.  Garden  projects  at  home  and  at  school  can  be 
encouraged,  and  the  products  exhibited  at  school  fairs  and  exhi- 
bitions. The  raising  of  stock  (such  as  calves,  colts,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  chickens)  can  be  stimulated,  and  the  results  followed  as  school 
exercises.  The  care  of  pets — such  as  cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and 
pigeons — is  valuable  experience  to  obtain  by  encouragement  from 
the  school.  Records  of  plant  and  animal  life  may  be  kept  in  a 
school-book  or  as  individual  records.  Calendars  recording  weather, 
hygiene  and  health  charts,  maps,  globes,  sandbox,  etc.,  are  pieces 
of  equipment  necessary  for  properly  organizing  elementary 
science. 

In  the  first  four  grades,  the  work  must  of  necessity  be  of  an 
informal  nature.  Material  should  be  selected  from  what  is  avail- 
able, but  definite  experiences  should  be  given.  A  field  trip  fol- 
lowed by  a  picnic  is  a  wonderful  experience  for  little  ones.  In  these 
grades,  geography  is  not  necessarily  separated  from  general  en- 
vironmental study.  From  Grade  V  up,  more  systematic  effort  is 
expected.  Well  defined  ends  must  be  kept  in  view,  accurate  data 
secured,  and  definite  records  made.  Those  phases  of  any  topic 
that  have  direct  relationship  to  the  life  of  the  child  considering 
the  topic  are  always  of  great  importance.  These  should  be  sought 
for,  and  discovered  wherever  possible.  In  these  grades,  Geog- 
raphy becomes  a  separate  subject.  Physiology  and  hygiene  will 
also  have  a  definite  place  made  for  them  in  the  time  table,  apart 
from  nature  study. 

Organization  in  Ungraded  Schools. 

In  the  ungraded  school,  groupings  must  be  made.  The  first 
four  grades  may  very  well  be  combined  for  their  work  in  element- 
ary science.  Discrimination  may  be  made  among  individuals  in 
the  different  grades,  by  expecting  less  from  the  juniors  than  from 
the  seniors.  The  former  may  be  addressed  by  simpler  questions. 
Grades  V  and  VI  may  very  well  form  one  group  by  making  certain 
adjustments,  and  Grades  VII  and  VIII  another,  making  in  all 
three  groups.  In  a  heavy  ungraded  school,  in  which  there  is  a 
settled  personnel  of  teacher  and  pupil,  it  might  be  possible  to 
organize  the  school  into  two  groups,  and  get  along  fairly  well. 
This  could  be  done  by  organizing  the  first  four  grades  into  one 
group,  and  varying  the  work  covered  from  year  to  year,  and  yet 
keeping  within  the  limits  indicated  herein.  In  the  four  senior 
grades  the  same  thing  might  be  done,  but  the  subjects  within 
the  elementary  science  would  have  to  be  considered  separately. 
This  will  be  more  difficult  in  those  schools  having  Grade  VIII  can- 
didates writing  departmental  examinations,  for  whom  special  at- 
tention will  be  required,  because  of  the  definite  demands  of  the  ex- 
amination. Such  grouping  for  senior  grades  is  inadvisable,  except- 
ing under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions. 


Suggestions. 

The  following  notes  are  not  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by 
anyone.  They  are  merely  suggestions  which  may  be  followed  as 
the  inclination  of  the  teacher  may  direct,  and  where  conditions 
render  them  practicable.  They  are  compiled  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  suggestive  and  helpful  in  making  this  subject  a  live 
one  in  the  elementary  schools. 

1.  In  an  aquarium  may  be  kept  snails,  tadpoles,  minnows, 
gold-fish,  caddis  worms,  water  beetles,  dragon-fly  nymphs, 
mosquito  wrigglers,  and  salamanders.  Some  green  algae 
or  water  plants  should  be  kept  in  the  aquarium  to  maintain 
its  sweetness.  An  enamel  pail  or  a  glass  sealer  may  make 
a  very  good  aquarium.  For  a  portion  of  the  day  the  aquar- 
ium should  receive  direct  sunlight. 

2.  In  the  vivarium  may  be  kept  frogs,  toads,  mice,  snakes, 
gophers,  larvae  of  butterflies  and  moths.  The  soil  in  the 
vivarium  should  be  maintained  at  the  moisture  and  tem- 
perature conditions  most  favorable  for  plant  life. 

3.  Frogs'  eggs,  toads'  eggs  or  salamanders'  eggs  may  be 
found  in  sloughs  and  ponds  in  early  spring.  These  make 
most  interesting  subjects  for  study  in  their  development. 
Keep  in  a  glass  jar,  with  water  liberally  supplied  with 
algae,  which  for  some  portion  of  the  day  receives  direct 
sunlight. 

4.  It  is  a  good  method  to  encourage  the  children  to  bring  their 
pets  to  school  at  times  when  they  may  be  made  the  subjects 
of  study. 

5.  Encourage  the  collection,  killing  by  proper  means,  and  the 
preservation  of  good  specimens  of  insect  life.  These  can  be 
mounted  in  a  frame,  on  a  cotton  wool  bed,  under  glass,  and 
become  attractive  material  for  interesting  children  in  this 
important  department  of  study. 

6.  A  plant  press  is  very  easily  made  in  the  corner  of  the  class 
room  from  old  newspapers  weighted  down  with  a  box  of 
stones.  The  papers  should  be  changed  frequently,  to  dry 
the  specimens  quickly  and  thoroughly.  The  children  may 
be  made  very  interested  in  actually  doing  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  this  press  as  a  part  of  school  activity. 

7.  Samples  of  the  weed  seeds  in  a  community,  kept  in  uniform 
vials,  make  an  attractive  exhibit.  Many  valuable  data  may 
be  gathered  by  this  means. 

8.  Children  living  near  large  centres  of  population  should  be 
warned  about  the  indiscriminate  picking  of  wild  flowers. 
Certain  beautiful  and  uncommon  varieties  may  be  exter- 
minated, if  care  is  not  taken.  The  child  should  be  taught 
to  enjoy  the  flower  without  actually  picking  it.  The  height 
of  the  joy  is  attained  with  the  discovery  of  the  specimen, 
and  a  plucked  beauty  may  very  quickly  become  wilted. 


9.  The  drawing  of  plant  forms,  tree  forms,  leaf  outlines, 
flowers,  and  fruit  in  color  is  a  device  for  challenging  obser- 
vation. Birds,  insects/  and  other  animals  can  be  made 
subjects  for  the  same  type  of  exercise.  Conventionalized 
designs,  involving  nature  motives,  challenge  observation. 

10.  A  box  with  a  glass  side  is  a  splendid  device  for  sprouting 
seeds,  to  observe  the  root  formations  and  developments 
beneath  the  soil. 

11.  Bookmaking — to  include  notes,  observations,  drawing,  clip- 
pings of  pictures  arid  of  printed  matter,  and  actual  dried 
specimens — is  an  attractive  exercise  for  some  children. 
These  books  may  be  apropriately  decorated. 

12.  Oral  or  written  descriptions  of  storms,  landscapes,  sunrises 
and  sunsets,  moonlight  views,  trip  to  farm,  or  lake,  or 
mountain  are  valuable  exercises. 

13.  Competitions  involving  collections,  observation,  products 
of  the  garden  or  farm,  including  stock  and  pets,  chicken- 
laying  contests  and  feeding  contests,  are  stimulating. 

14.  Processes  of  manufacture  or  of  industry,  such  as  threshing, 
making  flour,  coal-mining,  and  soap-making,  are  full  of 
interest  and  suggestion  to  children.  Some  very  fine  moving 
picture  films,  showing  industrial  processes,  are  available, 
These  are  instructive. 

15.  Direction  to  pupils  in  obtaining  literature  on  the  subjects 
of  study  is  valuable.  The  child  is  led  into  habits  of  in- 
dependence in  acquiring  the  experiences  of  other  people 
without  the  aid  of  a  director.  Government  reports  contain 
frequently  material  of  the  greatest  value.  Lists  of  avail- 
able reports,  which  are  supplied  free,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  by  letter  to  the  Publication  Branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

16.  Pictures  are  assets  in  studying  science  and  geography.  Some 
very  fine  slides  are  available  for  use  in  the  projection  lan- 
tern. Some  of  these  are  supplied  on  very  easy  conditions 
from  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Al- 
berta, Edmonton.  Moving  picture  films  are  also  avail- 
able from  the  same  source.  They  are  valuable  in  es- 
tablishing impressions  in  connection  with  a  variety  of 
topics.  The  National  Geographic  Magazine*  contains  some 
beautiful  illustrative  matter  that  will  be  helpful  from  time 
to  time  in  geography  studies. 

17.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  set  an  experiment,  it  is  excellent 
method  to  do  so.     Experiments  may  be  conducted  within 

*The  School  Service  Department,  National  Geographic  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  issues  weekly  throughout  the  year  "The  Geographic  News 
Bulletin."  This  publication  contains  excellent  illustrations  and  interesting 
material  which  may  be  used  as  supplementary  reading.  Teachers  may 
secure  copies  by  forwarding  twenty-rive  cents  yearly  to  cover  cost  of  mail- 
ing. 
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the  class  room,  adapting  tin  cans,  boxes,  etc.,  to  the  ends 
sought,  e.g.,  sprouting  weed  seeds,  relative  rate  with  which 
pigweed  and  radish  plants  will  grow  from  seed  under 
similar  conditions,  effect  of  sunlight  on  plants  as  shown  by 
growing  plants  in  the  sunlight  and  in  a  shady  location, 
feeding  one  plant  with  ammonia  solution  and  leaving  an- 
other to  grow  without  the  solution. 

18.  Valuable  experiments  may  be  worked  out  in  the  school 
garden  or  on  the  school  grounds,  e.g.,  making  a  landscape 
of  hill  and  valley  and  sprinkling  with  water  to  imitate 
rain  and  its  effects,  filling  a  tin  can  with  water  and  sealing 
tightly  and  leaving  it  out  of  doors  to  freeze,  setting  up  a 
rain-gauge,  making  a  weather-vane,  a  sun-dial,  and  many 
more. 

19.  The  neighborhood  may  have  some  favorable  condition  for 
interesting  and  valuable  experiments,  e.g.,  a  stream  may 
be  eroding  its  bank;  wind  may  be  carving  the  side  of  a 
precipice ;  crops  may  be  sown  on  the  north  side  of  a  ravine 
and  on  the  south  side,  and  the  rate  of  growth  or  ripening 
observed;  the  protection  snow  renders  the  soil  and  plant 
life,  air  currents  about  a  bonfire,  etc.,  may  be  observed. 


NATURE  STUDY 

GRADE  I. 
General  Suggestions. 

In  this  grade  the  attention  of  the  child  should  be  challenged 
by  natural  objects,  selecting  those  that  have  appeal  because  of 
their  form,  beauty,  odor,  novelty  or  movement  and  interpreting 
them  as  part  of  the  play-life  of  the  child.  Some  lessons  may  be 
made  to  associate  around  the  doll  or  the  "Teddy  bear."  The 
world  is  a  great  play-house  stocked  with  beautiful  playthings. 
Some  of  these  run,  some  hop,  some  fly,  some  swim.  The  sky  is 
the  roof  which  covers  the  big  room  like  a  round  tent,  and  under 
it  is  found  much  for  the  child,  hill  and  tree,  water  and  grass,  pets 
and  birds  and  many  other  things.  Sometimes  the  playroom  is 
cold,  and  again  hot,  wet  and  dry,  dark  and  light,  cloudy  and 
clear.  These  all  have  effects  which  must  be  prepared  for  in  the 
child's  life.  The  flight  of  birds,  the  play  of  animals,  the  call  of 
animals  are  ail  appealing  topics.  Imitation  and  "let's  pretend" 
is  a  suggestion  for  method.  Games  appeal  to  children  in  which 
those  participating  imagine  themselves  to  be  flowers  or  birds  or 
animals.  It  is  easy  to  attribute  to  the  objects  in  their  environ- 
ment humanized  emotions,  and  in  this  way  establish  relationships 
and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  easy  to  establish  an  attitude  of  reverence. 
The  walk  and  the  talk  and  the  little  picnic  out  of  doors  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  little  people  throughout  their  lives.  Take  posses- 
sion of  certain  spots  in  the  country  or  park,  and  call  it  theirs.  This 
ownership  by  groups  may  be  made  very  useful  in  establishing  a 
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later  common  ownership  of  all  natural  beauty.  The  mystery  of 
the  growing  plant  from  a  dry  seed,  put  into  warm,  moist  soil, 
appeals.    Little  children  like  to  collect. 

Method. 

Free  and  informal  discussion  with  the  children  on  the  various 
topics  is  suggested.  The  teacher  should  guide  the  discussion,  en- 
couraging the  class  to  talk  freely  of  their  experiences  and  habits. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  as  well  as  to  answer 
them.  Suggestions  should  be  given  as  to  how  to  overcome  bad 
habits,  as  well  as  how  to  establish  i>roper  ones.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  repetition  is  most  essential  in  the  formation  of  habit ; 
therefore,  frequent  reviews  are  necessary,  and  every  effort  possible 
should  be  made  to  sec  that  the  children  are  practising  the  principles 
taught.  Health  maxims  learned  by  pupils  will  be  found  helpful, 
if  not  overdone.  Many  teachers  have  found  it  of  assistance  in 
this  work  to  keep  a  scrap-book  in  which  to  place  interesting  clip- 
pings, illustrations  from  magazines  and  advertisements,  etc.  These 
help  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  and  practical. 

The  outline  below  is  not  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  guide  from  the  wide  range  of  which  suitable 
material  may  be  selected.  The  studies  should  be  made  from  ac- 
tual contact  with  the  material  used  either  in  the  school  room  or 
out  of  doors. 

Suggested  Details. 

Autumn  (September,  October,  November). 

The  beautiful  "out  of  doors"  in  which  to  play.  The  sky  color, 
clouds,  lights  by  day  and  night.  Colors  in  the  sky  in  the 
evening.  Big  animals  in  the  cloud  formations,  camels,  bears, 
elephants,  sheep. 

Preparations  for  Winter: — Warm  clothing,  putting  away 
something  to  eat.  The  changes  in  the  weather  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. 

The  Landscape : — The  green  grass ;  the  yellow  grain ;  the  trees ; 
the  lakes  or  sloughs  or  rivers;  the  flowers  and  their  pretty  colors, 
the  birds  that  fly  around ;  the  animals — cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs, 
fowl,  gophers,  foxes,  coyotes ;  the  butterflies,  mosquitoes,  flies,  bugs ; 
what  these  mean  to  us. 

Garden  Flowers: — Bouquets  for  school  and  for  home;  pretty 
wild  flowers  for  mother  and  for  teacher ;  flowers  in  flower  pots  for 
school  and  home;  pretty  flowers  from  scaly  bulbs  grown  at  school 
or  at  home. 

Leaves: — Pretty  colors  and  different  shapes;  collections  of 
colored  leaves  to  make  a  wreath  or  a  dress  for  dolly ;  covering  one 
another  with  autumn  leaves;  play  in  autumn  leaves. 

Shaggy  plants  bearing  seeds: — Some  seeds  stick  to  clothes; 
some  seeds  fly  away;  plant  some  seeds  in  pots  in  school  room  to 
observe  the  mystery  of  growing  plants. 

Birds: — Their  warm  covering;  their  flying;  their  flocking; 
their  twittering;  some  fly  among  trees;  some  swim;  main  activi- 
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ties  of  birds;  their  flying  away  for  winter;  some  birds  stay  all 
winter;  feeding  the  winter  birds. 

Animals: — Kitty  at  home  and  what  she  does;  kitty's  naughti- 
ness in  chasing  birds-;  the  dog  as  a  playmate;  interesting  stories 
of  our  dog;  other  pets;  the  cow  gives  milk;  the  horse  works 
hard ;  the  sheep ;  the  pig ;  different  calls  of  these  animals.    Stories. 

Weather : — The  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  heat  from  the  sun ;  the 
setting  of  the  sun;  changes  in  weather  and  the  visits  of  Jack 
Frost  and  the  first  appearance  of  snow. 

Winter  (December,  January,  February). 

Jack  Frost  has  tightened  up  everything,  soil  hard,  water 
frozen,  sliding  and  skating;  fluffy  snowflakes;  the  beautiful  ^out- 
of-doors"  after  a  snowstorm;  the  proper  clothing  for  going  out; 
sleighing  and  coasting;  the  hot  fires  at  home  from  coal,  wood  or 
gas;  how  Jack  Frost  stings  little  fingers,  and  toes,  and  noses; 
icicles;  the  appearance  of  the  sky  when  it  is  snowing. 

Winter  activities  of  father  and  mother  and  older  children ;  the 
vegetables  stored  for  winter  use;  winter  fruits  (apples,  oranges, 
nuts,  etc.).    Santa  Claus  and  the  evergreen  trees. 

Plants: — Geranium  and  other  plants  in  school  room;  seeds  of 
nasturtium,  or  bean,  or  wheat,  grown  in  a  vessel  in  class  room; 
the  flowers  the  florists  grow  for  sale ;  grow  bulbs ;  grow  an  onion, 
carrot,  or  turnip  in  water  in  class  room. 

Trees: — How  bare  they  look;  compare  with  Christmas  tree. 

Birds : — What  birds  are  around ;  how  they  must  feel ;  how  they 
feed;  winter  feeding  by  children. 

Animals : — Care  of  domestic  animals,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  their 
feeding  and  protection.  Care  of  pets  in  winter;  animals  that  are 
roaming  around  wild,  for  example,  moose,  deer,  coyote,  fox ;  where 
are  gophers,  squirrels,  bears?  Fish  that  may  be  bought  in  the 
winter. 

Weather  calendar  observations,  discussions  and  records.  Frost 
on  the  window  panes,  shapes  of  snowflakes;  shortest  day  in  year; 
long  period  of  lamp  light. 

Stories  read  about  winter  conditions,  involving  children  of 
other  lands,  animals,  birds,  etc. 

Spring  (March,  April,  May,  June). 

Spring  activities,  house-cleaning,  removing  double  windows 
and  doors,  digging  garden  or  plowing  fields,  planting  early  seeds, 
lettuce,  radish,  sweet  peas.  Some  of  these  should  be  planted  by 
the  child  at  home  or  in  school  garden.  The  little  baby  animals — 
colts,  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  their  characteristic  play  and  their  calls. 
The  hatching  of  chickens  at  home. 

Plants: — Pussy  willows  placed  in  water  in  class  room.  The 
two  kinds,  the  woolly  and  the  green.     Early  spring  flowers,  for 


example,  pasque  flower,  violet,  coltsfoot,  buckbean.  Bouquets  for 
school  and  home.  Effective  arrangements.  The  sweet  odors  of 
spring  in  the  woods  and  in  the  fields,  the  growing  of  grass  and  how 
the  animals  enjoy  it. 

The  unfolding  of  buds  from  twigs  placed  in  water  in  class 
room,  balm  of  Gilead,  poplar,  Manitoba  maple. 

Animals: — The  return  of  the  birds,  difference  between  birds 
in  spring  and  fall,  their  chief  occupation,  their  joy,  their  hard 
work,  their  enemies,  their  nests  as  they  can  be  found,  color  of  their 
eggs  as  they  can  be  observed.  The  young  birds,  and  how  they 
quickly  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  harm  birds'  homes,  or  eggs,  or  little  ones. 

The  aquarium  containing  some  plant  life  to  keep  water  sweet, 
tadpoles,  little  fish,  snails,  caddis  larvae;  observations  on  life  in 
the  aquarium,  and  in  the  sloughs  out  of  doors. 

A  jar  containing  wrigglers,  to  watch  changing  into  mosquitoes. 

The  early  piping  of  frogs  in  the  spring,  the  sounds  in  spring, 
the  changing  color  of  the  fields  and  woods. 

Butterflies,  first  seen,  what  they  were  like,  what  they  were 
doing,  return  of  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

The  lengthening  of  day  and  shortening  of  night;  disappear- 
ance of  snow,  where  it  goes.  Muddy  and  rough  roads,  the  increas- 
ing sunshine  and  warmth,  and  what  this  does.  The  season  and 
seasonal  changes.  Where  the  sun  rises,  the  movement  of  the  sun, 
where  the  sun  sets.  East  and  West,  North  and  South.  Spring 
rain  and  snowfalls.    Jack  Frost,  and  his  pranks  in  spring. 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.  Informal  discussions  with  class  during  lesson  periods 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  Two  field  trips  during  the  year,  one  in  the  fall  and  one  in 
the  spring. 

3.  The  names  and  one  interesting  observation  about  each  of 
ten  natural  objects,  new  to  the  child,  and  in  its  out-of-door 
environment. 

4.  Four  short  nature  stories  per  month,  read  to  the  class  by 
the  teacher. 

Books  for  the  Teacher.* 

Allen  Walton  Gould:    Mother  Nature's  Children  (95c). 

Zoe  Meyer:   The  Outdoor  Book  (80c). 

Patch:    First  Lessons  in  Nature  Study  ($1.25). 

Hunter:    Little  Folks'  Book  of  Nature  ($1.35). 

lite  Nursery  Book  of  Science  ($2.00). 


*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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GRADE  II. 

In  Grade  II  the  same  general  method  should  be  pursued  as  in 
Grade  I.  The  children  are  too  young  for  any  formal  treatment. 
The  end  should  be  to  give  experiences,  and  to  make  impressions 
that  may  be  of  interest  in  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  valu- 
able for  work  in  the  higher  grades.  The  play  instinct  is  strong, 
and  children  are  interested  in  activities.  The  child  is  still  very 
much  self-centred,  which  means  that  care  must  be  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  relate  the  subject  in  a  personal  way  to  the 
child.  This  can  be  done,  as  in  the  lower  grade,  very  successfully 
by  reference  to  the  "let's  pretend"  life  of  the  child.  There  will 
be  much  repetition  of  what  was  discussed  in  Grade  I.  This  is  not 
undesirable,  inasmuch  as  it  means  the  establishing  of  more  inti- 
mate acquaintanceship.  Much  of  the  work  will  depend  upon  what 
is  available,  but  more  care  should  be  taken  to  always  keep  well 
denned  ends  in  view;  namely,  the  familiarizing  of  the  child  with 
his  surroundings,  the  acquisition  of  the  observing  habit,  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  questioning  attitude,  and  the  development  of  tender- 
ness and  regard  for  created  things.  Stories  will  form  a  large  part 
of  the  work  in  this  grade,  as  in  the  preceding  grade. 

The  outline  below  is  not  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  guide,  from  the  wide  range  of  which  suitable 
material  may  be  selected.  Of  course  the  studies  should  be  made 
from  actual  contact  with  the  material  used,  either  in  the  school 
room  or  out  of  doors. 

Suggested  Details. 

Autumn  (September,  October,  November). 

Review  of  experiences  of  children  during  holiday  time,  so  far 
as  these  pertain  to  the  "out-of-doors" — lakes,  mountains,  sum- 
mer resorts,  visits  to  the  country.  Generally  oberved  character- 
istics of  the  season,  with  the  main  activities  of  father  and  mother 
because  of  the  season;  shortening  days,  early  frosts,  becoming 
severer;  fall  sports  and  games  out-of-doors,  and  their  relation  to 
weather  conditions;  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
"out-of-doors"  at  this  season,  the  coloring  grain  fields,  the  color 
of  leaves  and  their  falling,  the  animal  winter-coats  developing, 
the  birds  flocking. 

Plant  study: — Naming  and  giving  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  at  least  five  autumn  blooming  plants,  e.g.,  golden  rod, 
painted  cup,  sunflower,  aster,  fireweed,  a  general  observation 
study  only.  The  change  in  trees  as  winter  approaches: — Winter 
buds ;  parts  of  a  tree,  root,  trunk,  or  stem,  branches,  buds,  leaves ; 
collection  of  ten  different  kinds  of  leaves,  dried  and  pasted  in  a 
book. 

Make  a  collection  of  seeds  from  five  different  kinds  of  plants, 
to  be  kept  for  future  use  in  envelopes  or  in  glass  vials.  Not  less 
than  fifty  seeds  of  each  variety  should  be  selected. 

Environmental: — Tidying  of  grounds  and  garden  before 
winter  comes ;  the  direction  of  winds  from  day  to  day,  as  observed 
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by  smoke,  by  flag,  by  dust,  by  fluttering  handkerchief,  by  moist 
hand,  weather  calendar,  position  of  sun  at  nine  o'clock,  at  noon, 
and  at  four  o  'clock ;  its  movement ;  the  moon,  new  moon,  full  moon, 
old  moon;  draw  pictures  and  color;  stories  of  sun  and  moon. 

Animals. 

Birds: — Learn  to  know  birds  by  color,  by  flight,  or  by  notes. 
The  main  activities  of  the  birds  in  the  autumn,  their  food,  their 
protection,  their  migration,  the  reason  for  them  migrating;  stories 
of  bird-life,  particularly  of  birds  the  children  may  actually  know. 
Have  children  tell  stories,  imagining  themselves  to  be  birds,  telling 
about  their  difficulties,  their  joys,  and  other  experiences.  What  a 
bird  can  see  in  its  flight. 

Other  animals  (Pets)  : — Give  special  attention  to  what  the 
pets  might  think  of  their  owners,  from  the  standpoint  of  food, 
protection,  and  care;  humane  stories  involving  pets,  cats,  dogs, 
pigeons,  chickens,  sheep. 

Domestic  animals: — The  preparations  they  make  for  winter, 
heavy  coats,  fat;  how  they  act  in  storms,  necessity  for  food  and 
water;  liking  for  salt;  the  uses  of  domestic  animals  to  men  and 
children. 

Observations  of  insect  life  that  might  be  brought  into  the 
class-room,  e.g.,  larva,  cocoon,  butterfly. 

Winter  (December,  January,  February). 

General :— Seasonal  characteristics  and  their  result  on  the 
activities  of  man,  of  children;  devices  for  protection  in  winter, 
warm  fires,  warm  clothing,  double  windows,  smart  action,  winter 
games. 

Plants: — Caring  for  potted  plants  and  indoor  window  box; 
the  slipping  of  the  geranium  and  the  growing  of  a  new  plant. 
How  light  affects  a  plant.  Plant  seeds  collected  in  fall,  and  watch 
growth  in  tin  cans.  Radish,  sunflower,  pea  or  bean,  pumpkin, 
make  good  seeds  to  grow. 

Produce  bloom  from  bulbs,  hyacinth,  daffodil,  Chinese  lily. 

Winter  fruits: — Oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  winter  grapes, 
nuts;  stories  about  the  places  from  which  these  come. 

Animals  and  Birds: — Winter  birds  and  what  they  are  doing. 
Winter  care.  The  snow  birds,  and  their  activities.  Care  of  pigeons 
and  fowl  in  the  winter.  Winter  care  of  pets,  the  hunters  in  the 
winter  after  deer,  moose,  and  fur  animals.  Stories  of  trapping. 
The  humane  treatment  of  animals,  both  when  hunted  and  when 
domestic. 

Fish  in  winter,  and  stories  of  winter  fishing.  Weather  calen- 
dar, indicating  direction  of  wind  and  very  cold  days.  The  bright 
stars  at  night,  the  Milky  Way.  Northern  Lights.  The  compass, 
the  cardinal  points,  and  the  location  of  pupils'  homes,  and  other 
points  of  direction. 
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Spring  (March,  April,  May,  June). 

General: — The  seasonal  changes  and  how  they  affect  men  and 
children.  How  the  thawing  soil  and  melting  snow  affect  the  means 
of  travel.  The  long  drawn  out  period  between  the  disappearance 
of  snow  and  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Where  the  snow  lingers  the 
longest.  The  increasing  length  of  the  day  from  early  spring  until 
summer  time.     Farm  and  garden  activities. 

Plants: — Early  spring  flowers,  such  as  coltsfoot,  pasque 
Rower,  dandelion,  violets.  The  places  where  these  are  first  found. 
Where  the  grass  is  found  to  grow  first.  Twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs 
kept  in  water  in  class-room — willows,  poplar,  Manitoba  maple — to 
observe  expanding  of  buds.  Changes  in  color  in  trees  as  spring 
advances.  Visit  to  favorite  tree  or  nature  spot.  Collection  of 
flowers  as  spring  advances  for  home  and  school  decoration.  Com- 
petitive naming  of  flowers. 

Individual  garden  plots  at  home  for  lettuce  or  radish  seed. 
The  growing  of  a  sweet  pea  or  nasturtium  seed  at  home.  Descrip- 
tions of  progress  from  time  to  time. 

Animals  and  Birds: — The  first  bird  to  return,  competition  as 
to  who  shall  see  the  first.  Difference  between  birds  in  spring  and  in 
fall,  their  activity,  their  song,  their  bright  colors,  their  nest-build- 
ing, their  food-getting.  Listing  of  birds  as  they  appear,  keeping 
dates,  observation  of  nest  of  any  bird,  with  stories  of  the  pro- 
gress in  the  hatching  and  development  of  young.  Special  precau- 
tions for  protecting  nests.  Recognition  and  brief  description  of 
at  least  five  birds.    Stories. 

The  activities  of  domestic  animals  in  spring.  Observations  of 
the  young  of  these  animals.    Stories. 

The  opening  of  the  sloughs  and  lakes,  and  the  piping  of  the 
frogs.  Eggs  of  frogs  or  toads  or  salamanders  in  aquarium.  Tad- 
pole, and  its  activities  in  aquarium.  Snails  and  water  animals 
in  aquarium.     Their  movements  and  general  appearance. 

The  appearance  of  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Where  these  breed, 
and  how  they  may  be  controlled. 

The  development  of  the  butterfly  or  moth  from  a  living  cater- 
pillar. 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  the  gopher,  studied  in  a  general 
way  only. 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.  Regular  discussions  throughout  the  whole  year. 

2.  Ability  to  recognize  ten  wild  flowering  plants,  to  tell  color 
of  flowers,  where  plants  grow,  and  one  interesting  fact  about 
each  plant. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  five  birds  which  may  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  three  interesting  bits  of  information 
about  each. 
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4.  Ability  to  give  a  simple  description,  involving  three  sen- 
tences, of  some  bit  of  nature,  such  as  a  tree,  lakeshore,  brook- 
side,  flowering  group,  in  which  the  child  may  have  a  sense 
of  personal  ownership. 

5.  Knowledge  of  cardinal  points. 

6.  One  story  a  week,  to  be  read  to  the  class. 

Books  for  the  Teacher.* 

Allen  Walton  Gould:  Mother  Nature's  Children  (95c). 

Zoe  Meyer:   Under  the  Maple  Tree  ($1.10). 

Zoe  Meyer:    The  Outdoor  Book  (80c). 

Jane  Andrews:    Stories  Mother  Nature  Told    Her    Children 

(70c). 
Payne:   Geographical  Nature  Studies  (70c). 
Buckley:  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  ($1.50). 
Griffis:    Nature  Stories  (35c). 
Gask:    All  About  Animals  ($3.00). 
Hawksworth:   Clever  Little  People  With  Six  Legs  ($1.30). 


GRADE  III. 

In  this  grade  the  work  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  observa- 
tions and  experiences,  with  the  general  nature  happenings  in  the 
child's  environment.  If  anything,  action  is  of  greater  importance 
in  this  grade  than  in  the  preceding  grades,  but  it  will  be  the 
grosser  or  more  aggressive  activities  that  make  the  stronger  ap- 
peal, like  the  strong  wind,  the  pouring  rain,  the  frightened  ani- 
mals, the  fighting  of  animals.  Because  of  the  increasing  maturity 
of  the  children  in  this  grade,  a  little  more  definiteness  should  be 
expected  in  their  observations  and  experience  work.  They  should 
be  expected  to  look  for  the*  less  obvious  characteristics  of  objects  in 
the  world  about  them.  Plant  study  should  be  a  little  more  exact- 
ing, and  animal  observations  more  specific.  The  beginnings  in  col- 
lection-making should  be  made  at  this  stage.  The  young  child  loves 
to  make  a  collection  which  may  become  his  personal  property.  He 
will  quite  efficiently  prepare  and  dry  specimens  of  flowering  plants, 
and  mount  them  for  his  collection.  The  same  will  apply  in  the 
realm  of  insect  life,  curios,  pretty  pebbles,  and  the  like.  The  desire 
to  excel  in  competition  is  strong  and  may  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  making  elementary  science  a  game  in  which  competitive 
attainment  plays  a  large  part,  e.g.,  the  largest  list  of  birds,  of 
flowers,  of  leaves,  of  curios,  of  old  birds'  nests,  of  bees'  nests,  of 
insects.  Imagination  is  particularly  active  at  this  stage,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  real  observations  are  distinguished  from 
imaginary.  Imagination  may  be  used  as  a  device  to  take  the 
pupil  afield  into  the  world  beyond  his  immediate  environment  to 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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see  the  place  from  which  the  birds  have  come  in  spring,  or  to 
make  trips  to  other  lands  to  compare  how  children  live  and  play. 
Interesting  exercises  can  be  devised  in  the  use  of  the  book-making 
idea.  A  special  science  book  may  be  made,  decorated,  and  filled 
with  simple  records,  clippings,  pictures,  sketches,  or  mounted  speci- 
mens. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  con- 
tained below  is  not  intended  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  Latitude 
must  be  taken  by  the  teacher,  who  will  of  necessity  be  guided  by 
what  may  be  available  in  the  community.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  select  what  is  practicable,  and  do  as  much  work  as  possible 
direct  from  specimens.  The  spirit  of  the  course  should  be  car- 
ried out.     The  minimum  requirements  are  compulsory. 

Nature  Study. 

Fall  and  Winter  Work. 

General  topics: — Fall  activities,  with  special  attention  to  the 
part  individual  pupils  play  in  these,  picking  berries,  picking  peas, 
picking  up  potatoes,  gathering  in  the  garden  crops,  and  their 
storage  for  winter,  the  harvesting  operations  and  the  child's  part 
in  them,  carrying  water,  running  errands,  driving  the  team,  bring- 
ing home  the  cattle,  gathering  eggs,  and  home  chores.  The  part 
the  stock  plays  in  the  life  of  the  home,  e.g.,  fowl,  cattle,  horses, 
pigs,  sheep.    The  place  the  dog  takes  in  life  of  the  home. 

Storms  of  the  season.  The  approach  of  frost,  and  the  reasons 
why  the  frost  is  feared. 

Plant  Study: — Appearance  and  general  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  ten  plants,  such  as  golden  rod,  dandelion,  smooth 
blue  aster,  great  willow  herb,  giant  hyssop,  bergamot,  painted  cup. 
Statements  of  where  they  are  fond  of  growing  and  an  examina- 
tion of  their  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  How  do 
they  scatter  their  seeds?  Be  careful  not  to  enter  into  too  detailed 
a  study.  Every  child  should  have  a  specimen  of  plant  under 
study,  and  should  make  his  observations  direct  from  the  speci- 
men. Flowers  and  fruit  will  be  obtained  at  different  times,  which 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  review. 

Six  trees,  or  woody  shrubs,  should  be  recognized,  and  the 
children  should  be  able  to  describe  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics. The  leaves  should  be  recognized  at  sight.  Uses  of  trees 
for  shade,  or  screen,  or  windbreak,  or  beauty.  Wood  from  forests, 
lumber. 

Plant- growing  at  school  and  home  should  be  encouraged.  Who 
can  grow  the  best? 

Winter  bulbs  make  attractive  work  for  winter  study. 

Collect  seeds,  five  different  varieties  from  those  collected  in 
previous. grade,  50  seeds  of  each  variety,  observation  of  peculiari- 
ties of  seeds. 

Birds: — Add  five  new  birds  for  the  recognition  of  the  class. 
Their  main  activities;  food  and  method  of  feeding;  their  uses  to 
man ;  their  disappearance.    Bird  stories  and  pictures. 
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Gopher,  rabbit  or  squirrel: — More  detailed  study  than  in 
previous  grade,  kinds;  how  and  when  they  live;  what  they  do  in 
the  summer  ,  and  how  they  do  it;  eating,  digging;  carrying  food; 
running;  jumping;  playing;  homes;  enemies;  how  they  spend  the 
winter.     Stories  of  gophers,  or  rabbits,  or  squirrels. 

Stories  of  bears,  deers,  coyotes,  badgers;  with  pictures. 

Muskrat : — Where  found ;  appearance ;  home-building,  and 
winter  preparation ;  food ;  enemies ;  nature  and  use  of  fur ;  stories 
of  trapping  and  hunting,  e.g.,  by  Indian,  Eskimo. 

Insects: — Grasshopper,  how  it  feeds,  on  what  it  feeds,  how  it 
hops  and  walks;  the  birds  that  eat  it.  The  harmfulness  of  grass- 
hoppers. Collection  of  any  five  other  insects.  Care  to  take  of 
them  and  how  to  mount  them.  The  reason  why  we  should  know  a 
great  deal  about  insects.     The  danger  in  the  fly. 

Sky  study;  cloud  formation;  the  moon;  the  earth,  its  shape 
and  motion.  Breeze,  blizzard,  snow,  and  shapes  of  snowflakes. 
Movement  in  water,  illustrated  with  colored  ink  or  dye  in  a  pail,  its 
importance.  How  we  keep  warm.  Methods  of  making  fire,  rub- 
bing sticks;  lightning,  electric  current,  matches,  burning  coal, 
wood,  gasoline. 

Spring  and  Summer. 

Plant  Study- 
Some  spring  flowers: — Violet,  false  Solomon's  seal,  lungwort, 

buffalo  bean,  buttercup;  recognition    of   any   ten    by   flower    and 

leaf. 

List  of  flowers  as  discovered ;  the  budding  of  trees ;  shades  and 

color  of  vegetation  and  landscapes  in  spring. 

Evergreen  trees.  Compare  their  appearance,  shape  of  outline 
and  colour  with  those  that  are  not  evergreen. 

Home  garden  plot;  sow  lettuce,  radish,  and  spinach,  and 
watch  the  plants  grow. 

Weeds  in  the  garden.  Name  four  and  distinguish  them.  Why 
they  are  harmful. 

Birds: — Bluebird,  or  junco,  or  meadow  lark,  or  woodpecker, 
etc.  Compare  with  other  birds,  sparrow,  or  robin.  Distinguishing 
characteristics,  habits,  nest;  where  made;  how  made;  how  to  en- 
courage birds. 

Ants  and  an  ant  hill.    Stories  of  ants. 

The  uses  to  man  of  cow,  of  sheep,  of  horse,  and  other  domestic 
animals. 

Frog : — When  first  heard ;  when  first  seen ;  color ;  where  found ; 
how  they  swim;  how  long  they  can  remain  under  water;  how 
they  hop;  their  food;  how  procured;  why  they  are  always  found 
in  or  near  water  in  spring;  find  some  frogs'  eggs,  and  get  some 
tadpoles  and  keep  in  water;  watch  how  they  swim;  find  some 
tadpoles  with  legs  appearing ;  what  becomes  of  the  tail  ? 
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Butterflies  and  moths:  differences;  recognition  of  two  butter- 
flies and  two  moths. 

Spiders : — Where  found ;  how  many  legs  spiders  have ;  observe 
a  spider  spinning  its  web ;  draw  some  web  patterns.  Place  a 
pencil  in  a  potato  or  apple,  and  set  upright  in  a  pan  of  water. 
On  this  island  place  a  spider,  and  see  how  he  manages  to  get 
away. 

A  book  of  nature-notes,  clippings  and  specimens.  This  book 
should  be  a  class-book,  into  which  entries  are  made  from  time 
to  time. 

Suggested  Detailed  Outline  of  Year's  Work  for  a 
Grade  III  in  the  Edmonton  District. 

September: — Summer  holiday  experiences  at  farm,  at  lake, 
on  trip,  at  picnic  or  at  home.  Include  in  these  experiences  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  involving  mountains,  woods,  fields,  lakes  or 
streams.  Stress  the  desirability  of  getting  impressions  in  seeing 
things,  feeling,  hearing  and  smelling.  Incidents,  storms,  sunsets, 
temperature  changes  or  characteristics,  wild  and  domestic  animals, 
birds  and  flowers  are  leads  the  teacher  may  give  to  draw  out  expres- 
sion from  the  children.  The  sentimental  aspect  of  observations 
might  be  safely  dwelt  upon  in  this  grade.  Seek  to  cultivate  interest 
in  and  desire  to  look  for  things  that  are  worth  while  discussing. 
Brief  stories  of  these  experiences  might  be  written  down.  Read 
stories  to  the  class  that  other  observers  have  made  and  written 
about.    Have  children  read  these  stories  themselves.     A  field  trip. 

October: — Discuss  fall  activities,  as  preparations  for  winter, 
giving  reasons  for  observations  made  of  these  preparations,  e.g., 
harvesting,  threshing,  storing  food,  activities  of  father,  mother 
and  children  at  this  time  as  these  are  related  to  the  preparation 
for  winter.  A  collection  of  a  few  grains:  oats,  wheat,  barley, 
flax.  The  use  made  of  these  grains.  The  gathering  of  vegetables, 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  fattened  condition  of  stock, 
their  hairy  coverings  and  the  changes  in  these  as  winter  ap- 
proaches. 

Collect  and  press  the  leaves  of  five  trees  or  shrubs.  Trace  the 
outlines  of  these  leaves  with  lead  pencil  on  paper. 

November : — The  appearance  of  the  out-of-doors.  The  prepara- 
tions plants  have  made  for  winter — falling  leaves,  colours,  general 
appearance  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  shaggy  appearance  of  plants, 
seeds  as  a  preparation  for  winter.  How  scattered.  The  migrations 
of  birds.  Their  flying  in  groups,  the  ducks  and  geese,  cow-birds, 
crows.    The  gopher  or  the  squirrel. 

December: — Bulbs  for  winter  flowering.  Clouds.  Snow  and 
snowflakes  under  a  magnifying  glass.  The  earth  ball.  Stories. 
Christmas  trees.  What  birds  are  about,  what  they  are  doing  for 
food  and  shelter.     Stories. 

January: — Winter  conditions  out-of-doors.  Winter  employ- 
ment of  men  and  women.     Winter  games,  sleighing,  skating,  etc. 
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Different  methods  of  making  heat  to  warm  our  houses,  etc.,  rub- 
bing of  sticks  by  the  Indians,  the  flint  and  hammer,  wood,  coal,  coal 
oil,  gas,  electricity.  How  animals  are  protected  in  the  winter. 
Indoor  plants,  their  care. 

Hills  and  water  on  the  hills 

February : — Stories  that  have  reference  to  the  lives  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  in  winter;  e.g.,  condition  of  the  bear,  the  gopher, 
the  rabbit,  the  fox,  the  mink,  the  prairie  chicken.  Weather  con- 
ditions. 

Elevations  in  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sunken  area  beneath  water 
make  islands,  peninsulas,  capes,  bays,  and  so  on. 

March: — The  disappearance  of  the  snow  and  where  it  goes. 
The  increasing  period  of  sunlight.  The  first  appearance  of  birds, 
The  first  appearance  of  animals  absent  during  the  winter. 
Pussy-willows  and  twigs  with  expanding  buds  kept  in  water  in 
class-room  for  observation  purposes.  Transportation  and  travel, 
walking,  riding  horse-back,  dog  teams,  ox  teams,  canoes  and 
rafts,  boats,  wagons,  autos,  trains,  air-ships  and  balloons. 

April: — The  warming  days  and  cool  nights.  The  first 
flowers,  e.g.,  pasque  flowers,  violets,  dandelions.  The  increased 
number  and  variety  of  birds.  Their  activities.  The  first  green 
grass,  the  piping  of  the  frogs.  The  first  butterflies,  flies,  mos- 
quitoes.    Stories. 

May : — A  field  trip.  Bouquets  of  flowers  for  the  school- 
room. An  examination  of  five  plants  to  notice  only  the  roots, 
the  stems,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  flowers.  This  exercise 
should  not  be  an  exercise  of  memory.  The  pasturing  of  cattle, 
sheep,  horses.  Their  young  and  their  antics.  Gardening.  Sow- 
ing of  the  crop.     Rain.     Spiders. 

June : — Flowers  recognized  at  sight.  Birds  and  their  nest- 
ing. Young  birds.  Insects,  such  as  grasshoppers,  caterpillars, 
moths,  and  butterflies.  The  leafing  out  of  the  trees.  The  grow- 
ing gardens.     Summer  games. 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.    Regular  class  discussion  throughout  the  year. 

•  2.  Knowledge  of  fifteen  wild  flowering  plants  learned  from 
Grade  I,  and  their  distinguishing  characteristics  in  stem, 
leaf,  flower  and  fruit. 

3.  Recognition  of  ten  birds  learned  from  Grade  I  up,  and  one 
interesting  fact  about  each. 

4.  Study  of  gopher  or  squirrel,  or  rabbit,  giving  knowledge  of 
parts  of  body,  habits  of  feeding,  home,  and  protection. 

5.  Clear  ideas  of  the  main  land  and  water  forms. 

6.  One  story  per  week,  either  on  a  nature  topic  or  on  geog- 
raphy. 
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Books  for  the  Teacher  and  Pupils.* 

Olive  Thome  Miller:   First  Book  of  Birds  ($1.00). 
Shillig:    The  Four  Wonders  (95c). 

Monteith:   Familiar  Animals  and  Their  Wild  Kindred  (75c). 
Jenkins:    Interesting  Neighbors  ($1.20). 
Gaylord:   Sea  Creatures  (85c). 

Chas.  A.  Keffer:  Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm  (75c).- 
Julia  Augusta  Schwartz:   Five  Little  Strangers  (75c). 
Jane  Andrews:   Seven  Little  Sisters  (75c). 
Allen  Walton  Gould:   Mother  Nature's  Children  (95c). 
Jane  Andrews:    The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Child- 
ren (70c). 
Schwartz:    Grasshopper  Green's  Garden   (90c). 
Payne:    Geographical  Nature  Studies   (70c). 
The  Forestry  Branch,  Ottawa:    Forestry  Lessons   (25c). 


GRADE  IV. 

In  this  grade  the  general  environmental  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  elementary  science  will  be  completed.  There  will  be 
much  repetition  of  subject  matter  considered  in  the  previous 
grades.  The  study  will  be  more  definite,  however,  and  special 
stress  will  be  made  on  topics  that  have  more  appeal,  but  the 
chief  end  to  keep  in  view  is  that  of  having  the  child  at  the  end 
of  this  grade  familiar  with  the  broader  aspects  of  his  environ- 
ment. His  attention  should  be  challenged  when  he  sees  the  un- 
usual in  sky,  or  field,  or  river.  He  should  know  the  normal 
characteristics  of  these.  He  should  have  a  fairly  good  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  birds,  the  wild  animals,  the  domestic  animals, 
a  few  flowering  plants,  and  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  found 
in  his  neighborhood.  He  should  know  something  about  the  great 
world  in  insect  life,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  certain  insect  forms 
he  would  meet  in  a  ramble  through  the  fields,  such  as  ants,  bees, 
flies,  butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  dragonflies. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  nature 
study  phase  of  this  course  is  concerned,  the  outline  is  merely 
suggestive.  It  is  a  guide.  A  resourceful  teacher  may  secure 
material  from  the  local  environment  which  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  that  indicated  herein,  and  be  more  appropriate.  A 
teacher  should  always  feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  substitution 
that  will  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  course. 

Nature  Study. 

General  discussion  and  review  of  occupations  of  the  people  of 
the  community,  and  how  the  changes  in  seasons  affect  these  occupa- 
tions. How  seasonal  changes  affect  the  food  problem,  the  clothing, 
the  protection  for  man  and  animal,  and  the  recreation  of  the  people 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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in  the  community.     How  roads  are  affected.     How  streams,  plant 
life,  and  animal  life  are  influenced  by  seasonal  changes. 

Review  the  surface  features  of  surrounding  country,  paying 
particular  attention  to  hills  and  slopes,  and  rain  upon  these. 
Simple  experiments  in  evaporation  of  water  in  a  shallow  pan  in  the 
sun,  in  the  shade,  within  the  classroom,  on  the  stove  or  radiator. 
Simple  experiments  and  observations  in  condensation  on  outside 
of  cold  water  pitcher,  of  steam  pouring  from  spout  of  tea  kettle, 
or  from  funnel  of  locomotive,  or  from  factory  whistle.  Clouds, 
rain,  dew,  frost  observations.  The  end  in  view  is  that  of  establish- 
ing that  there  is  moisture  in  the  air,  and  that  it  gets  there  by 
evaporation,  and  is  taken  out  by  condensation. 

Plants: — Local  plants  that  are  used  for  food,  garden  plants 
that  are  cultivated,  vegetables  and  fruits,  field  plants  grown  for 
food;  wild  plants  that  contribute  food,  greens  in  the  spring, 
berries;  local  plants  from  which  clothing  is  made,  e.g.,  flax;  local 
trees  used  in  making  lumber,  shades,  windbreak,  for  beau  tin- 
cation.  Attractive  wild  plants  for  making  bouquets;  bad  plants 
that  act  as  weeds  in  field,  garden  or  lawn;  observational  examin- 
ation of  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  of  ten  plants  during 
the  year,  with  the  view  of  being  able  to  recognize  the  plant  by 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  parts. 

Gather  and  keep,  preferably  in  vials,  50  seeds  from  ten  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  plants.  Sprout  and  grow  some  in  tin  cans  in 
winter,  or  at  other  convenient  time,  in  order  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize them  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  continue  in  their  growth 
out  of  doors. 

Supplement  plant  study  with  observations  on  potted  plants 
at  home,  at  school,  and  in  garden,  and  with  bulbs  where  possible. 

Animals: — The  animals  useful  to  man,  and  how  they  are 
useful ;  seasonal  changes  in  these  animals  in  coats  and  habits ; 
wild  animals,  and  how  they  are  related  to  man's  needs;  furs, 
food,  pests,  and  enemies;  stories  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  six 
of  these  animals ;  as  much  direct  observational  work  as  is  possible. 
Stories. 

The  usefulness  of  wild  birds  to  man,  eating  noxious  weed 
seeds,  destroying  insect  eggs  and  harmful  insects,  pleasant  song 
and  cheerfulness,  food. 

Recognition  of  ten  birds  found  in  neighborhood,  with  inter- 
esting first-hand  information  from  experience  or  observation.  What 
the  birds  eat ;  their  good  qualities  to  man ;  their  bad  qualities 
to  man;  where  they  nest;  what  the  nests  look  like. 

Birds  that  remain  in  summer-time  only ;  that  remain  all  year ; 
that  come  only  for  the  winter.  Bird  feeding  and  encouragement. 
Stories  and  pictures  of  birds. 

Insects  that  are  useful  to  man,  e.g.,  bees,  lady-bird  beetle.  In- 
sects that  are  harmful  to  man,  e.g.,  potato  beetles,  leaf-eating  larvae 
or  caterpillars,  cutworms,  plant  lice,  flies,  mosquitoes,  grasshop- 
pers. Try  to  observe  the  development  of  one  insect  from  larvae 
to  adult  state.    Stories. 
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Fish: — How  the  fish  breathes.  Experiment  with  some  non- 
poisonous  colored  liquid,  like  raspberry  juice  or  blueberry  juice, 
let  down  into  water  in  a  straw  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  a  station- 
ary fish  in  an  aquarium.  How  the  fish  so  easily  propels  itself 
through  the  water.  How  fish  are  caught.  The  kinds  of  fish 
caught  near  our  home,  and  sold  fresh  in  the  stores.  Observe 
shape,  scales,  fins,  tail,  mouth,  eyes,  nostril,  gill  slits  of  live  fish 
in  aquarium  or  pond.     Stories. 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.  Regular  study  of  seasonal  characteristics.  Seasonal  occu- 
pations of  people  in  community ;  physical  characteristics  of 
neighborhood  in  land  surface,  water  areas,  or  forest. 

2.  Ability  to  recognize  at  sight  twenty-five  herbaceous  plants, 
wild  or  cultivated,  and  six  trees  or  shrubs. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  at  sight  twelve  wild  birds,  and  give  one 
interesting  fact  about  each. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  six  wild  animals  that  live  in  Alberta, 
and  give  a  distinguishing  feature  of  each. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  a  bumble  bee,  an  ant,  a  dragonfly,  a 
grasshopper,  a  beetle,  a  moth,  a  butterfly,  and  a  spider,  and 
know  one  interesting  fact  about  each. 

6.  Read  or  hear  read  one  story  per  week,  on  some  phase  of 
nature,  or  hygiene,  or  geography. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

Mary  and  Elizabeth  Kirby:   Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard 

(60c). 
Olive  Thorne  Miller:    First  Book  of  Birds  ($1.00). 
Chas.  A.  Keffer:  Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm  (75c). 
Julia  Augusta  Schwartz :    Wilderness  Babies  (90c). 
Florence  Boss:    Stories  of  Pioneer  Life  (90c). 
Maude  Barrows  Button:  In  Field  and  Pasture  (75c). 
Allen  Walton  Gould:  Mother  Nature's  Children   (95c). 
Comstock:    Handbook  to  Nature  Study   ($4.50). 
Schwartz:    Grasshopper  Green's  Garden  (90c). 
Thompson  Seton:   Monarch,  the  Big  Bear  ($1.10). 
Patch:  Bird  Stories  (90c). 
The  Forestry  Branch,  Ottawa:   Forestry  Lessons  (25c). 


GRADE  V. 

In  the  preceding  grades  phenomena  and  experience  were  the 
main  concern.  The  child  in  Grade  V  is  beginning  to  show  ap- 
preciation for  the  explaiia/tion  of  phenomena,  and  to  search  for 
the  causes  behind  his  experience.  His  reasoning  is  developing, 
as  is  his  appreciation  for  relationship. 


*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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The  social  spirit  is  rapidly  growing,  and  the  tendency  to  form 
and  to  act  in  groups  is  becoming  noticeable  in  the  gang.  Con- 
siderable initiative  should  be  allowed.  He  is  a  natural  trader 
and  traveller,  and  he  loves  to  barter.  These  characteristics  of  the 
child  at  this  stage  should  be  recognized,  and  utilized  in  organizing 
the  elementary  science  in  this  grade. 

Briefly  review  the  general  characteristics  of  environment 
studied  in  previous  grades. 

1.  The  topography  of  the  country  around,  noting  hill  and 
hollow,  streams  and  lake,  lowland  and  upland,  forest 
and  field,  roads,  seasonal  changes. 

2.  The  wild  plants  in  environment. 

Two  typical  specimens  each  (a)  of  water  plants;  (o)  of 
lowland  plants;  (c)  of  high  dry  land  plants;  (d)  of  shade- 
loving  plants;  (e)  of  grasses;  (/)  of  trees  and  shrubs;  (g) 
of  mushrooms  or  fungi. 

General  characteristics  of  these  plants  to  be  deduced  from 
the  specimens  studied  and  compared. 

3.  The  cultivated  plants  of  the  district. 

Three  specimens  each    (a)    of  grains;    (b)    of  vegetables; 

(c)  of  house  plants. 

Recognition  and  general  care  they  receive. 

4.  The  wild  animals  in  environment. 

Three  mammals — Varieties  found,  some  facts  and  habits. 

Birds — The  common  varieties  found. 

Reptiles — The  snakes  and  their  habits. 

Amphibia — Frogs,  toads,  salamanders. 

Insects — Flies,  mosquitoes,  grasshoppers,  butterflies. 

Spiders — Work  of  spiders,  habit. 

Relationship  Study. 

The  following  study  in  relationships  must  be  of  necessity  be 
of  a  general  nature  with  the  pupils  in  this  grade.  The  types  of 
animals  and  plants  named  are  cited  as  examples  of  the  relation- 
ship to  establish  rather  than  of  forms  to  be  studied.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  observe  this  point,  as  otherwise  the  course  becomes 
impossible.  Just  how  the  types  mentioned  do  exhibit  the  re- 
lationship indicated  is  quite  within  the  range  of  ability  of  the 
children  of  this  grade,  and  should  be  very  interesting  to  them. 

Animal  Relationships. 

1.    Relations  of  animals  to  vegetation. 

(a)  The  plant-eating  animals: — Domestic  animals,  deer, 
bison,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goats,  gopher,  musk- 
rat,  beaver,  mice. 

(b)  Insects: — Cutworms,  weevil,  tent  caterpillar,  onion 
maggot,  cabbage  root  maggot,  potato  beetle,  aphis. 
Habits. 

(c)  Birds — seed-eaters,  and  fruit-eaters: — American  robin, 
English  sparrow,  goldfinch,  grosbeaks.    Stories. 
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2.  The  relation  of  animals  to  other  animals. 

(a)  Flesh-eating  animals : — Wolf,  coyote,  fox,  badger, 
weasel,  mink.     Stories. 

(b)  1.  Birds — eating  flesh,   fish,   or   other  birds: — Hawks, 

owls,    crows,    grackle,    magpie,    king-bird,    pelican, 
kingfisher.    Methods  of  getting  food. 

2.  Birds — eating  insects,  insect  eggs  and  larvae  : — Fly- 
catchers, phoebe,  wood-pecker,  warblers,  chickadee, 
swallow.    Habits  of  working. 

3.  Birds  eating  water  insects,  minnows,  tadpoles,  and 
such  forms,  living  in  water: — Duck,  geese,  grebe, 
loon,  tern,  snipe,  bittern,  heron. 

(c)  Animals  living  part  of  their  lives  in  water  and  part 
on  land,  eating  insects  and  larvae : — Frogs,  toads,  sala- 
manders.   How  they  get  their  food. 

(d)  Reptiles  eating  insects,  small  animals  like  frogs: — 
Snakes.    How  they  travel  and  their  habits. 

3.  The  relation  of  animals  to  man. 
(a)   The  food  of  man. 

1.  Mammals: — Beef,  mutton,  pork,  venison,  rabbit. 

2.  Birds : — Domestic  fowl,  pigeons,  wild  game,  birds, 
such  as  grouse,  partridge,  pheasant,  ducks,  geese, 
plover.    Seasons. 

3.  Animal  Products : — Milk,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  eggs. 
Simple  facts. 

4.  Fish : — Whitefish,  jackfish,  trout,  salmon,  fresh, 
smoked,  dried,  salted,  canned. 

{b)   The  clothing  of  man. 

1.  Fur-bearers : — Mink,  skunk,  beaver,  muskrat,  fox, 
wolf,  bear.     Stories  of  trapping. 

2.  Hides : — Ox,  horse,  sheep,  elk,  calf,  kid,  pig.  Use  of 
leather. 

3.  Hair  Products : — Hat  fur  from  rabbits,  gophers ; 
felt;  bristles  from  pigs'  bristles. 

(c)  Domestic  Service. 

1.  Beasts  of  Burden : — Dog,  horse,  ox,  camel,  elephant, 
reindeer.  Kindness  and  care.  How  they  work  for 
man. 

2.  Guardians  or  companions : — Dog,  cat,  birds,  wild 
animals,  pets.    The  faithfulness  of  dogs. 

(d)  Pests  and  nuisances. 

1.  Mammals: — Wolf,  coyote,  fox,  gopher,  mink,  weasel, 
skunk,  wolverine,  mice,  rats.  Some  of  their  methods 
of  doing  injury  to  man. 

2.  Birds : — Goshawk,  house  sparrows,  crows,  cowbird, 
magpie.  Their  habits  that  make  them  nuisances  to 
man. 
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3.  Insects : — Fly,  mosquito,  cutworm,  potato-beetle, 
woodborers,  clothes  moths.  How  they  are  harmful 
to  man. 

4.  Rattlesnake. 

(e)   Wild  friend  to  man. 

1.  Birds — Song  birds,  weed  seed  eaters,  noxious  insect 
destroyers: — Song  sparrow,  vireo,  robin,  goldfinch, 
warblers,  fly-catchers,  swallows,  meadow  lark. 

2.  Insects : — Honey  bee,  lady-bird  beetles,  ichneumon 
flies. 

3.  Snakes  and  frogs.  How  these  animals  are  of  service 
to  man. 

Plant  Relationships. 

1.  To  air — Plants  take  .the  poisonous  breath  of  animals  and 
fire  and  decay,  and  change  it  into  life-giving  oxygen.  They 
raise  themselves  into  air  by  stems;  have  many  flat  leaves 
to  expose  large  surface.  Green  algae  in  stagnant  water, 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  give  off  oxygen,  which  may  be 
collected  in  tiny  quantities. 

2.  To  light — The  need  for  light  on  part  of  green  plants — a 
plank  left  on  green  grass  for  three  weeks,  potato-sprouts 
in  dark  cellar.  How  plants  bend  to  light,  the  house 
geranium  in  window,  the  sunflower.  How  some  plants 
protect  themselves  from  strong  light,  the  hairs  on  plants, 
the  bloom  on  leaves. 

3.  To  moisture — The  necessity  for  moisture.  How  plants  get 
moisture.  Where  the  moisture  goes.  Why  too  much 
moisture  is  harmful. 

4.  To  changes  in  temperature — The  necessity  for  warmth  in 
growing  plants,  tender  plants,  plants  that  stand  much  frost, 
those  that  will  survive  the  severest  winter.  How  plants 
prepare  for  winter. 

The  great  plant  factory,  making  countless  tons  of  starch 
and  sugar,  in  our  back  yards  and  gardens  and  fields. 
Plant  products  valuable  to  man,  tea,  sugar,  starch,  cotton, 
flax,  grains,  vegetables. 

Starch — Extract  starch  by  the  washing  method  from  po- 
tato, from  wheat  or  corn. 

Sugar — Make  a  syrup  or  a  sugar  from  a  sugar  beet. 
Oil — Squeeze  some  oil  from  the  kernel  of  a  walnut  or  a 
pecan. 

Fibre — Obtain  threads  from  flax  stems.    If  necessary,  grow 
flax  plants  for  this  purpose. 

Perform  very  simple  experiments  only. 

Suggested  Outline  for  Grade  V. 

September: — Review  of  topography  of  district,  the  hills,  the 
hollows,  the  streams  and  the  sloughs,  the  direction  in  which  the 
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streams  flow  in  the  neighborhood,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  soil 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  or  prairie  grass.  The  crops  that  are 
grown  successfully. 

The  wild  plants  that  are  most  common  in  the  district  and  are 
in  bloom  in  September.  If  there  is  the  variety  of  environment 
that  would  produce  the  types  mentioned  in  the  course,  take  two 
specimens  from  each  class  and  compare  them  to  discover  the 
differences  due  to  their  places  of  growth.  If  there  is  not  a  variety 
in  the  environment  take  five  specimens  and  compare  them  to  dis- 
cover the  common  characteristics  adopted  by  plants  to  fit  them  to 
their  special  living  conditions. 

October: — Compare  three  grains,  three  vegetables.  Discuss 
the  suitability  of  three  house  plants  for  decorative  purposes  and 
discuss  the  care  they  should  receive. 

Name  the  wild  mammals  that  may  have  been  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  by  some  one,  e.g.,  rabbit,  gopher,  mice,  fox,  coyote, 
and  so  on,  and  talk  about  some  interesting  characteristic  of  each. 

November: — Name  the  common  birds  that  may  have  been 
seen  in  the  district  and  discuss  some  things  that  are  characteristic 
of  them. 

The  snake  and  its  habits,  how  it  crawls,  how  it  eats,  what  it 
eats>  its  tongue,  its  scales  and  moulting;  where  it  spends  the 
winter. 

Spiders:  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  spider.  How  it  spins 
its  web.  How  it  is  able  to  crawl  along  its  web  without  being  en- 
tangled.    The  patterns  of  webs  it  makes.     Stories  about  spiders. 

December : — Begin  the  relationship  study.  The  importance  of 
plant  life  to  animal  life. 

The  plant-eating  animals:  Discuss  the  plants  eaten  by  differ- 
ent animals,  their  methods  of  eating,  whether  the  eating  habits 
are  harmful  or  helpful  to  man  or  whether  they  are  of  little  concern 
to  him.  If  harmful  or  common,  discuss  methods  of  combating 
the  pests.  If  animals  are  man's  friends,  how  the  plant-eating 
habit  affects  man's  interests  or  work. 

Observe  air  under  following  conditions:  Blow  into  some 
lime  water  solution  through  a  straw  and  note  the  milkiness  which 
is  the  test  for  the  poisonous'  gas  one  breathes  out  from  one's  lungs. 
Hold  a  burning  candle  under  a  glass  wetted  with  lime  water  and 
compare  with  what  happened  when  breath  was  blown  into  lime 
water.  Sink  some  fresh  green  leaves  under  water  and  put  the 
vessel  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  an  hour  and  look  for  tiny 
bubbles  which  should  be  oxygen  or  the  life-giving  substance  in 
the  air. 

January: — The  relation  of  animals  to  animals.  The  great 
struggle  among  animals;  stress  those  particularly  which  affect 
man  either  favourably  or  adversely.  Relate  as  much  data  as  pos- 
sible to  man. 

The  great  food-making  value  of  plants  to  man.  Starch,  sugar, 
tea,  etc. 
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Grate  potato  and  wash  starch  through  meshes  of  a  muslin  bag 
collecting  liquid  in  a  plate.  The  starch  settles  to  the  bottom  of 
liquid  in  the  plate.  Boil  a  portion  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  add  a  little  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine.  It  should  turn  blue. 
This  is  the  test  of  starch. 

Grate  a  sugar  beet  or  a  carrot  and  soak  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  Squeeze  the  water  from  the  pulp  through  a  muslin  bag 
and  boil  it  to  a  syrup.  Let  syrup  dry  up  in  a  shallow  dish  and 
look  for  crystals  of  sugar.    Taste. 

Oil:  Crush  the  kernel  of  a  walnut  or  pecan  or  peanut  and 
squeeze  between  two  sheets  of  newsprint  paper  and  look  for  the 
oil  stain. 

Fibre :  Tie  a  bundle  of  flax  stems  and  immerse  for  a  few  days 
under  water  until  the  stem  decays  and  the  outer  plant  tissue  may 
be  rubbed  off,  leaving  the  fibres  which  may  be  combed  out  into 
fine  flax  and  bleached. 

February,  March: — The  special  relationship  of  animals  to 
man,  following  the  lines  indicated  in  the  course. 

April: — The  frog. 

Experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  light  upon  plants. 

(1)  The  plank  experiment. 

(2)  The  potato  sprouting  in  a  dark    warm    place    as    com- 
pared with  the  sprout  grown  in  a  light  warm  place. 

(3)  The  bending  of  plants  towards  the  light. 

May: — Insects:  Flies,  mosquitoes,  grasshoppers,  butterflies. 
The  effect  of  moisture  on  plants. 

Experiment.: 

Take  three  plants  growing  in  three  vessels,  the  piania  oemg 
about  the  same  size  and  having  the  same  vigour. 

Allow  one  to  continue  to  grow,  giving  it  frequent  but  not  too 
much  water.  Place  a  second  in  a  vessel  of  water  that  thoroughly 
soaks  the  soil  and  keeps  it  soaked. 

Do  not  give  the  third  any\vater,  but  allow  it  to  dry  out. 

Observe  what  happens  to  the  three  plants  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

How  temperature  affects  the  growth  of  plants.  Have  some 
types  that  are  hardy,  some  that  are  very  tender  and  some  that  have 
to  be  planted  every  year  in  our  climate. 

How  do  plants  prepare  for  winter? 

June : — Review. 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.  Regular     discussions    throughout    the    year    as    indicated 
above. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  inter-relationships  of  the  plant  and 
animal   kingdoms,    and   of  their   mutual   relationships   to 
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man,  with  special  reference  to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  occu- 
pation, or  recreation. 
3.  Knowledge  that  the  earth  is  a  ball,  and  of  its  grosser  physi- 
cal features,  such  as  continents  and  oceans.  The  great 
controlling  influences  acting  on  the  earth,  as  moisture,  tem- 
perature, elevations,  water  expanses,  soil  fertility,  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  those  food  products,  protective  ma- 
terials, and  useful  articles  for  man  which  are  within  com- 
mon home  experience. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

William  J.  Long:    Wood  Folk  at  School,  in  The  Wood  Folk 

Series  (75c). 
Olive  Thome  Miller:   Second  Book  of  Birds  ($2.00). 
Bailey:   Birds  of  Village  and  Field  ($2.35). 
Comstock:    Handbook  to  Nature  Study   ($4.50). 
McCalla:    Wild  Flowers  o/  Western  Canada   ($1.00). 
Thompson-Seton :    Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  (75c). 
Meyer:    Trail-Makers  (85c). 

Stack:    Wild  Flowers  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 
Rogers:   Useful  Plants  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 
Blanchan:   Birds  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 
Thompson:   Water  Wonders  Every  Child  Should  Know  (90c). 
The  Forestry  Branch,  Ottawa:    Forestry  Lessons  (25c). 


GRADE  VI. 

In  a  general  way  the  child  in  Grade  VI  is  similar  to  the  child 
in  Grade  V.  He  is  more  mature,  and  more  capable  of  following 
a  plan  in  detail,  and  of  making  better  generalizations.  The  in- 
clination to  work  in  groups  is  marked,  and  may  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage  through  the  organizations  of  groups  to  make  project 
studies.  The  desire  for  personal  ownership  is  strong.  This  may 
be  catered  to  by  permitting  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  the  making 
of  collections,  which  may  have  special  appeal.  The  exchange 
of  specimens  on  the  barter  system  may  even  be  permitted.  Con- 
crete data  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  that  will  be  valuable  in 
class  room  work.  Special  investigations  may  be  carried  out,  and 
reports  made.  The  relationship  between  structure  and  use  in 
both,  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  may  be  studied  in  fair  de- 
tail, and  adaptations  in  body  structure  to  use  noted.  This  makes 
very  interesting  material  to  children  at  this  age,  and  helps  them 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful  harmony  that  exists  in  the  great 
natural  world.  Formal  note-taking  from  the  teacher  is  to  be 
deprecated,  while  definite  note-taking  by  the  pupil  is  very  much 
to  be  encouraged.  In  this  grade  the  child  is  mature  enough,  and 
should   have    sufficient    ability,    to    express    himself    in    language 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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that  would  read  well  in  a  written  account.  It  is  much  more 
worth  while  for  him  to  express  his  own  ideas,  even  if  a  little 
faulty,  than  to  copy  the  ideas  of  someone  else.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  make  lessons  mere  exercises  in  composition. 
Sketches  should  be  encouraged  at  all  times.  Often  an  important 
idea  is  more  easily  expressed  as  a  drawing  or  as  a  diagram.  These 
remarks  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  no  dictation  shall 
ever  be  given.  Dictated  notes  may  be  models  to  follow,  and 
important  diagrams  may  be  copied,  but  this  practice  should  be 
reduced  to  a  necessary  minimum. 

Nature  Study. 

During  the  year,  collect,  mount,  and  name  specimens  in  any 
one  of  the  following  groups,  viz. :  25  specimens  of  flowering 
plants  in  bloom,  or  25  insects,  or  25  interesting  natural  objects, 
or  25  samples  of  wild  plant  seeds  (100  seeds  of  each),  or  10 
named  varieties  of  grains  (100  seeds  of  each),  or  35  leaves  of 
different  shapes,  or  25  photographs  of  natural  objects  or  land- 
scapes, or  10  different  varieties  of  vegetables  (home-grown  by 
pupil),  or  10  old  bird-nests  of  different  birds,  or  5  jars  of  canned 
wild  fruit  of  different  varieties  (picked  and  canned  by  the  pupil), 
or  5  skins  of  different  wild  animals  (caught  and  prepared  by  the 
pupil)  or  other  collections  of  equivalent  value.  These  may  be 
kept  at  home  and  called  for  at  a  specified  time  for  examination 
and  credit,  after  which  they  may  be  taken  away  as  the  personal 
property  of  the  pupil.  Specimens  may  be  brought  to  schoolroom 
at  request  of  teacher  at  any  time  that  they  might  be  valuable  for 
class  discussion. 

One  of  the  following  projects  may  be  carried  out  in  place  of 
those  indicated  above,  either  by  the  whole  class  or  by  individuals 
making  their  choice. 

A  home  plant-growing  project,  involving  ten  different  plants 
in  suitable  vessels,  or  a  bird  observation  record,  involving  some 
observation  on  thirty  different  birds  made  during  the  year,  <or 
a  wild  animal  observation  record,  involving  thirty  different  wild 
animals  (including  insects,  but  excluding  birds),  or  a  weather 
diary  extending  in  detail  over  a  period  of  three  months,  giving 
daily  notations  of  the  thermometer  readings  at  a  certain  fixed 
time  each  day,  the  rainfall  per  day  measured  in  inches,  the  direc- 
tion and  strength  of  the  wind  and  the  general  weather  condi- 
tions, or  make  a  map  of  a  given  expanse  of  country  of  easy  access, 
and  mark  on  it  the  location  of  outstanding  natural  objects?  if 
any,  and  note  on  it,  with  dates  as  observed,  the  names  and  locations 
of  twenty  plants  found  in  bloom,  and  of  twenty  different  forms 
of  animal  life. 

If  possible,  care  for  and  rear  one  animal  pet,  such  as — cat, 
dog,  guinea-pig,  white  mouse,  rabbit,  chicken,  turkey,  pigeon, 
duck,  canary,  goose,  colt,  calf,  lamb,  pig,  or  some  wild  animal 
or  bird.  Explain  either  orally  or  in  writing  how  these  were 
cared  for,  how  they  grew,  and  how  they  may  have  been  trained. 

Make  a  detailed  study  of  any  five  plants  in  bloom  that  may 
be  found  sufficiently  easily  to  provide  a  specimen  for  each  pupil. 
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This  study  will  involve  an  examination  of  the  root  system,  the 
stem  and  branches,  the  different  types  of  leaves,  the  flower,  the 
fruit  and  the  seeds,  and  will  require  the  use  that  each  of  these 
parts  are  to  the  living  of  the  plant.  Not  more  than  two  lessons 
should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  each  plant.  Stress  functions  in 
this  study. 

Make  a  general  study,  using  specimens,  if  possible,  of  modi- 
fications in  the  body  forms  of  animals,  suiting  them  to  their 
peculiar  habits  or  modes  of  living.  Refer  to  at  least  three  mam- 
mals, five  birds,  one  fish  and  five  insects.  This  study  will  refer 
to  the  body  form,  color,  nature  of  body  covering,  modifications  for 
use  of  special  structures.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fitness 
of  the  animal  to  live  the  peculiar  life  it  has  adopted  and  should 
involve  reference  to  modes  of  travel,  method  of  getting  food  and 
means  of  protection. 

The  Four  Great  Basic  Facts. 

Soil. 

How  soil  is  made — its  chief  constituents,  sand,  clay,  vegetable 
or  animal  matter;  poor  soils;  the  reasons  for  cultivating  the  soil; 
how  plant  roots  make  their  way  through  the  soil ;  what  the  plants 
get  from  the  soil;  the  effect  of  rain  upon  the  soil;  the  effect 
of  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  the  soil;  the  common 
animals  that  burrow  in  the  soil. 

Air. 

The  great  air  ocean ;  the  reality  of  air,  as  shown  by  measuring 
it  in  a  bottle  or  other  vessel;  the  weight  of  the  air,  as  shown  by 
the  difference  in  the  weight  of  an  empty  automobile  tire  and  one 
filled  with  compressed  air;  the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  revealed  by 
the  air  in  motion  in  a  wind-storm ;  the  movements  in  the  air,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  smoke  curling  above  a  burning  match,  or  smoke 
from  a  chimney  or  a  passing  locomotive;  the  moisture  in  the  air, 
as  revealed  by  the  disappearance  of  water  from  drying  clothes 
on  a  line,  or  the  evaporations  from  an  open  vessel,  or  the  con- 
densation on  the  outside  of  an  ice-cold  pitcher  in  a  warm  room ; 
the  life-giving  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  its  uses;  the  plant-nourish- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air,  where  it  comes  from  and  its*uses. 

Heat. 

The  great  source  of  all  heat ;  methods  of  producing  heat  from 
burning  substances,  from  rubbing  substances,  from  hammering 
substances,  from  living  bodies.  How  heat  affects  bodies  such  as 
the  air,  as  is  shown  in  heating  with  a  match  a  bottle  of  air  with 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  under  water;  such  as  liquids,  as  is  shown 
in  the  common  thermometer;  and  on  solids,  as  is  shown  in  the 
increase  in  size  of  a  screw-top  of  a  fruit  sealer  which  is  heated 
with  hot  water.  What  the  absence  of  heat  means,  the  effect  of 
extreme  cold  on  bodies,  particularly  liquids,  such  as  water  or 
milk.  The  importance  of  heat  to  plant  and  animal  life.  How 
plants  protect  themselves  during  the  winter.  How  animals  fit 
themselves  to  stand  the  winter.  Some  of  the  commoner  changes 
man  is  forced  to  make,  in  order  to  live  successfully  in  a  climate 
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that  has  extreme  of  heat  and  cold.    Some  of  the  uses  heat  is  put 

to  in  the  doing  of  man's  work  in  the  world. 

Water. 

The  place  water  takes  in  the  life  of  plants,  animais,  and  man. 
The  uses  man  makes  of  water,  food,  cleanliness,  cooking,  power 
from  water  direct  and  from  steam,  dissolving  substances,  trans- 
portation, pleasure,  etc. ;  the  importance  of  pure  water ;  rain  water 
compared  with  well  or  river  water;  rain,  snow,  sleet,  white  frost. 
Compare  rainfall  in  different  portions  of  the  province,  and  in 
different  locations  in  Canada. 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.  One  collection  indicated  in  the  detailed  outline  above. 

2.  Detailed  study  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit 
of  five  plants,  noting  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
parts  and  the  specific  use  these  parts  are  to  plant. 

3.  The  adaptations  in  the  body  forms  of  different  kinds  of 
animals  to  their  respective  habitats  and  surroundings — 
three  mammals,  five  birds,  one  fish,  and  five  insects. 

4.  (a)  Soil  in  relation  to  plants  and  animals. 

(6)  Air  in  relation  to  plants,  animals,  and  man. 

(c)  Heat  and  its  effects  on  matter,  plants,  animals,  and 
man. 

(d)  Water  in  relation  to  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  man. 

5.  The  motions  of  the  earth,  and  their  effects  in  producing 
the  seasons  and  day  and  night.  The  motions  of  the  moon 
in  relation  to  the  earth. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

Olive  Thorne  Miller:   Second  Book  of  Birds  ($2.00). 

Margaret  W.  Warner:  Flowers  and  Their  Friends  (75c). 

Comstock:    Handbook  to  Nature  Study   ($4.50). 

McCalla:    Wild  Flowers   of   Western  Canada    ($1.00). 

Thompson  Seton:    Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  (75c). 

Thompson  Seton:    Wild  Animals  at  Home  (75c). 

Rush  &  Winslow:    The  Science  of  Things  About  Us  ($1.00). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:    Some  Curious  Insects  (40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:   Spiders  and  Scorpions  (40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:  Insect  Life  in  Fond  and  Stream 
(40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:  Butterflies  and  Moths  (40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:   Beetles  and  Flies  (40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:   Bees,  Ants  and  Wasps  (40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:  Plant  Friends  and  Foes  (40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:    Some  Curious  Plants  (40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:   The  Story  of  the  Plants  (40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:   Plant  Traps  and  Decoys  (40c). 

F.  M.  and  L.  T.  Duncan:   Plants  and  Their  Children  (40c). 

P.  A.  Taverner:  Birds  of  Western  Canada  (numerous  illus- 
trations in  colour),  ($2.25). 

♦All  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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Geography 


GRADE  III. 


The  beginning  in  geography  should  be  made  in  this  grade,  in 
the  form  of  talks  and  discussions  among  the  children  on  the 
natural  forces  operating  around  about  them,  the  falling  rain 
and  snow,  the  winds  and  what  they  do,  frost,  running  water, 
and  so  on.  By  this  means  bases  are  established  from  experience, 
with  which  to  interpret  geographical  data  in  the  subsequent 
grades.  The  forms  of  land  and  water  may  be  observed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  home,  or  by  making  them  on  the  school  grounds, 
or  by  using  the  sand-box,  supplementing  observation  in  each  case 
by  plans  and  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  and  on  the  flat  surface 
of  a  piece  of  paper  or  page  of  a  book.  Mere  memory  recitals  of 
set  definitions  is  discouraged.  Nearly  all  these  forms  may  be 
associated  with  the  hill  and  slope  and  running  water.  The  simple 
beginnings  in  map-work  should  be  made,  restricting  the  effort 
to  plans  of  the  class-room  and  school  grounds. 

1.— Seasonal  Changes  Affecting  the  Life  of  the  Pupil. 

(a)  1.  Games  played  in  different  seasons. 

2.  Food  eaten  in  different  seasons. 

3.  Clothing  worn  in  different  seasons. 

4.  Protection  sought  in  different  seasons. 

(b)  Occupations  of  people  during  the  different  seasons. 

1.  Inside  by  women  and  men. 

2.  Outside  by  men  and  women. 

(c)  1.  Mammals,   domestic,   wild,  and  the  changes  they  un- 

dergo due  to  the  change  in  seasons. 

2.  Birds,  varieties,  migrations,  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  seasons. 

3.  Insects,  beneficial  and  harmful,  and  how  they  work  at 
certain  seasons. 

II. — Surface  Features. 

Study  of  actual  forms  in  nature,  or  of  made  forms  on  school 
grounds,  or  on  sand  table. 

Hill : — Elevation,  climbing  it ;  slope  steep,  gradual,  running  or 
sliding  down;  peak,  valley,  coulee.  How  hill  affects  traffic,  gar- 
dening and  farming,  building.  The  beauty  of  the  wooded  hill, 
the  view  from  a  hill.    The  mountain. 

Water: — Running  water  dependent  upon  elevation,  rill, 
brook,    river,    current,    banks,    channel,    washing    and    wearing 
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away  of  bed  and  bank;  sailing  toy  boats,   slough,   lake,   rowing, 
boating  and  fishing. 

Elevations  in  water  make  island,  peninsula,  cape,  gulf,  bay, 
strait. 

III. — Transportation  and  Travel. 

Surface  features;  changes  of  season,  and  the  effect  these  have 
on  travelling  by  snowshoe,  canoe,  ship,  dog,  ox-cart,  horse,  mule, 
camel,  reindeer,  elephant,  railroad,  automobile,  aeroplane.  What 
is  carried? 

IV. — Sky  Study. 

1.  Weather  records,  a  thermometer  and  what  it  means,  clouds, 
rain,  and  snow.     Thunderstorms  and  hail. 

2.  Sun,  moon,  stars.  Apparent  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
North  Star  and  Dipper. 

3.  Cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points,  from  sun  in  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening;  from  the  North  Star;  from  school 
and  home. 

Pictures,  stories. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

Chamberlain:   How  We  Travel  ($1.00). 
Amoss:   Play  Story  Geography  (80c). 


GRADE  IV. 

In  this  grade  attention  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  com- 
munity. The  general  topographical  features  of  the  countryside 
should  be  fairly  well  mastered,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  occupations  of  the  people.  The  main  roads  and 
cross  roads  in  the  neighborhood,  their  conditions  at  different 
times  in  the  year  and  where  they  lead  should  be  studied.  In 
rural  districts  the  locations  of  the  homes  of  the  people  in  the 
community,  and  in  the  urban  districts  the  locations  of  the 
main  buildings  and  manufacturing  plants,  should  be  indi- 
cated. Charts  and  maps  will  be  made,  locating  chief  community 
features.  The  nationalities  of  people  may  be  made  the  basis  for 
taking  the  pupil  afield  to  the  homelands  of  these  peoples,  about 
which  stories  may  be  read  or  told.  Various  articles  of  food,  cook- 
ing utensils  and  machinery  may  be  made  the  basis  for  taking  imag- 
inary trips  to  the  places  from  which  these  products  are  derived. 
The  railway  train  of  freight  cars,  or  a  passenger  train,  will  form  a 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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splendid  motive  for  taking  the  child  afield  from  his  home  sur- 
roundings. The  passing  of  an  automobile  with  a  strange  license 
plate,  a  trip  made  by  a  member  of  the  class  or  some  great  world 
event  may  form  the  starting  point  for  taking  the  pupil  in  imagina- 
tion into  the  world  beyond  his  immediate  surroundings. 

The  people  in  the  community,  where  they  came  from  before 
living  where  they  do  now.  Stories  about  their  homeland  far 
away.  The  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions  which  are  found 
in  the  community  which  make  it  a  suitable  place  in  which  to 
live.  This  study  will  involve  climatic  conditions,  general  surface 
conditions  of  hill  or  plain,  sandy  or  heavy  soil,  high  or  low,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  susceptibility  to  hail  or  early  frost,  nearness  to  rail- 
way or  good  roads,  ease  or  difficulty  in  getting  to  base  of  supplies 
for  groceries,  clothing,  machinery,  fuel,  water  for  home  and  stock, 
etc. 

The  big  world  beyond  to  which  grain,  stock,  coal,  lumber  and 
other  products  are  sent,  and  from  which  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
cottons  are  obtained.  Means  of  communication  with  the  world 
a  long  way  off  .  Stories  of  some  far-away  countries  associated  with 
some  local  interest  or  common  article  of  home  use. 

In  a  general  way  only  discuss — tea  from  China,  location  of 
China  on  globe,  people  who  live  there,  some  of  their  customs  of 
living,  kinds  of  homes.  How  tea  is  grown,  gathered,  and  prepared, 
how  it  comes  to  us. 

In  a  similar  way  treat  sugar  from  Cuba ;  raisins  from  Spain ; 
silk  from  Japan;  nuts  from  South  America;  olives  from  Italy; 
pineapples  from  Hawaii;  grapes  from  Ontario;  apples  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Lead  pupils  to  the  homeland  of  citizens  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, locating  the  land  both  on  the  globe  and  on  a  flat  map. 
Dwell  upon  some  interesting  general  facts  in  connection  with 
these  lands  and  people. 

Map-making  of  community,  showing  roads,  chief  buildings  or 
residences.  An  understanding  of  scale,  movement  of  sun,  moon, 
North  Star  and  Dipper,  Milky  Way,  evening  star.  The  round- 
ness of  the  sky,  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon. 


Supplementary  Reading.* 

Chamberlain:    How  We  Are  Fed  ($1.00). 
Chamberlain:    How  We  Are  Clothed  ($1.00). 
Carpenter:    The  Clothes  We  Wear  (85c). 
Thompson:    Our  Neighbors  Near  and  Far  ($1.25). 
Shaw:  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands  (60c). 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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GRADE  V. 

From  local  experience  and  knowledge  the  pupil  must  be  led 
into  the  great  world  beyond  his  immediate  surroundings.  The 
inter-relationships  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  relationship  of 
these  to  man,  are  of  interest  to  him.  The  earth  globe  and  its 
general  characteristics  in  land  and  water  areas,  in  hot  and  cold 
belts,  and  the  effect  these  have  on  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man, 
are  matters  of  general  knowledge  he  should  have  before  he  can 
even  appreciate  the  geography  of  his  home  province.  How  other 
people  live,  what  they  do,  and  how  this  affects  him  are  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  him  in  the  relationships  he  must  estab- 
lish as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  More  particularly,  however,  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  obtain  a  fairly  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his 
own  province.  This  study  should  result  in  pride  in  his  home 
province,  and  an  ability  to  demonstrate  to  others  the  advantages 
of  his  province,  that  make  it  a  good  place  in  which  to  make  a 
home.  Globe  study  is  very  essential.  Following  the  location  of 
the  large  land  areas  on  the  globe,  will  come  the  study  of  the  flat 
map.  Map  symbols  and  methods  of  representation  will  be  mas- 
tered in  this  grade,  in  which  the  child  will  be  expected  to  master 
in  quite  minute  detail  the  map  of  the  province  of  Alberta.  An  out- 
line map,  on  which  to  record  progress  in  study,  will  be  found 
of  much  value. 

The  great  land  and  water  areas  making  up  the  earth-ball 
definitely  located  on  the  globe,  and  named ;  also  the  great  barriers 
to  intercommunication;  oceans,  mountains,  deserts,  ice  barriers. 
The  zones,  temperature,  characteristics,  with  typical  plant  and 
animal  distribution.  The  great  factors  which  make  the  earth  a 
suitable  home  for  man:  moisture,  temperature,  fertile  soil.  Gen- 
eral map  surface  translated  from  spherical  surface  of  globe  to 
flat  map.  Study  of  maps  of  the  continents,  with  interpretation  of 
marks  indicating  map  features ;  more  particular  reference  made  to 
the  map  of  North  America,  more  specific  references  to  places  on  the 
world  area  that  have  some  significance  to  home  life,  locating 
them  both  on  the  globe  and  on  the  map. 

Alberta. 

The  location  of  Alberta  on  globe,  on  continent,  in  Canada.  The 
neighboring  territory  on  all  sides.  The  drainage  systems  as  de- 
termined by  the  slopes. 

1.  Small  portion  of  Southern  Alberta  draining  by  Milk  River 
into  Missouri  River. 

2.  Saskatchewan     drainage     system.      North     and     South 
branches. 

3.  Athabasca  and  Peace  River  as  part  of  the  great  Mackenzie 
drainage  system. 

*Tmaginary  automobile  trips  over  province  to  discover — the 
extensiveness  of  the  province,  the  nature  of  the  surface,  the  soil, 
elevations,  large  water-courses  and  bodies,  treed  and  treeless  areas ; 


*Do  not  duplicate  automobile  and  railroad  trips  over  same  territory. 
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the  people,  who  they  are,  how  they  live,  what  they  do  in  work 
and  in  play;  the  cities,  towns  and  railroads. 

1.  From  Medicine  Hat  to  Coleman  via  Lethbridge. 

2.  From  Lethbridge  to  Banff  and  Lake  Louise. 

3.  From  Calgary  to  Edmonton,  with  a  side  trip  to  Sylvan 
Lake  and  Gull  Lake. 

4.  From  Edmonton  to  Jasper,  visiting  a  coal  mine. 

5.  From  Edmonton  to  Lloydminster  via  Vegreville. 

6.  From  Edmonton  to  Athabasca,  to  Peace  River  and  to  Fort 
Vermilion,  noting  lumbering,  fishing,  trapping,  and  pros- 
pecting. 

Take  only  one  trip  a  month.  Motor  guide  and  road  books 
contain  valuable  data  for  these  trips.  There  are  also  very  valuable 
road-maps  prepared  by  the  Dominion  Government  which  give  in 
great  detail  physical  features  of  the  areas  they  are  prepared  for. 

A  Railroad  Ride  Over  Alberta  : — Be  careful  not  to  multiply 
names.  Picture  post-cards  of  places  should  be  of  assistance  in 
creating  interest. 

1.  On  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  lines. 

1.  Via  Medicine  Hat,  Calgary,  Banff. 

2.  Via  Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge,  Crow's  Nest  Pass. 

3.  Via  Edmonton,  Wetaskiwin,  Camrose,  Provost. 

4.  Via  Lethbridge,  Calgary,  Red  Deer,  Edmonton. 

2.  On  Canadian  National  lines. 

1.  Via  Lloydminster,  Vegreville,  Edmonton,  Edson. 

2.  Via  "Wainwright,  Tofield,  Edmonton. 

3.  Via  Calgary,  Drumheller,  Camrose,  Edmonton. 

3.  The  Northern  Alberta  Railways. 
Edmonton,  Lac  La  Biche,  Waterways. 
Edmonton,  Peace  River,  Fairview. 
Edmonton,  Grande  Prairie,  Hythe. 

The  railroad  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  would  be  the  logical 
starting  point. 

Take  only  one  railroad  trip  each  month. 

A  Visit  to  Alberta  Cities: — Their  location,  their  popula- 
tions, the  chief  reasons  for  being  cities,  main  activities  of  people 
in  cities,  the  pubic  buildings. 

The  beautiful  climate  of  Alberta,  ' '  Sunny  Alberta, ' '  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall  at  different  places. 

The  Land  Survey  in  Alberta,  Map  of  a  Township. — All 
above  study  must  be  followed  on  the  map,  which  is  indispen- 
sable. Draw  map  of  Alberta,  locating  chief  rivers  and  eleva- 
tions, chief  towns,  cities,  main  railroads,  prairie  areas,  dry  areas, 
irrigated  areas,  semi-wooded  areas,  timber  areas,  mixed  farming 
areas,  mining  locations,  oil  and  gas  fields,  tar  sand  expanses,  fish- 
ing lakes,  trapping  fields,  summer  resorts. 
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North  America. 

The  location  of  North  America  in  its  proper  relationship  to 
the  other  continents  and  to  the  oceans.  The  map  of  North  America 
examined  as  a  large  whole. 

In  a  general  way  only,  compare  with  other  continents  as  to — 

(a)  Size  and  population. 

(b)  General  shape;  direction  of  main  axis. 

(c)  Coastal  features,  islands  and  indentations. 

(d)  Main  water  courses  and  direction  of  flow;  lake  areas  and 
size. 

(e)  Latitude  of  large  centres  of  population  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere — Edmonton,  Calgary,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg, 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Halifax,  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Petrograd,  Pekin, 
Tokio.    General  ideas  only  from  the  globe. 

(/)  The  national  subdivisions  of  North  America.  The  shape 
of  the  continent,  with  explanation  of  the  highlands  at 
the  south,  and  large  lake  and  island  areas  at  the  north. 
The  directions  of  the  main  and  secondary  axis. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

Allen:    North  America  ($110). 

Keltie  &  Gilmour:   Adventures  of  Exploration,  Book  I.  (55c). 

Carpenter:   North  America  ($1.10). 

Frye:   New  Geography,  Book  I.,  Canadian  Ed.  ($1.40). 

Smith:   Human  Geography,  Book  I.  ($1.50.) 


GRADE  VI 

In  geography,  globe  study  will  be  continued,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  establishing  definite  ideas  of  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  the  relations  of  these  motions  to  the  earth  as  a  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  relation  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  will  be  established  in  this  grade,  and  the  child 
taken  in  imagination  out  into  the  space  beyond  the  earth.  Special 
study  will  be  made  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  with  em- 
phasis on  Canada  as  our  own  country.  In  the  study  of  the  con- 
tinent, care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  it  too  formal,  and  yet 
there  should  be  a  definite  mass  of  subject  matter,  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  when  it  is  mastered  by  the  pupil  he  will  have  a  substan- 
tial body  of  data  that  will  give  him  the  ability  to  comprehend  and 
interpret  the  great  geographical  controls  operating  in  the  areas 
studied.  The  relation  of  geographical  data  to  man  should  be 
maintained  all  the  time. 


*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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General. 

The  earth  as  a  ball  floating  in  space,  the  two  motions  of  the 
earth,  and  daily  motion,  and  what  it  means  to  man,  the  yearly 
motion,  and  its  significance  to  man.  The  moon  and  its  motion 
around  the  earth  and  what  man  may  commonly  observe  in  this. 

Surface  Features. 

The  Western  Plateau,  the  Appalachian  Plateau,  the  Lauren- 
tian  Plateau,  the  Mississippi  drainage  system,  the  St.  Lawrence 
drainage  system,  the  Nelson  drainage  system,  the  Mackenzie  drain- 
age system,  and  the  Yukon  River  system.  The  significance  of  these 
systems  to  man's  settlement  and  occupation  of  the  country. 

The  climate  variations  found  in  North  America,  only  a  small 
portion  of  continent  in  hot  or  cold  belts,  the  significance  of  this, 
the  temperature  characteristics  of  the  larger  areas  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  chief  factors  which  determine  the  general  climate 
of  a  country ;  latitude,  large  areas  of  water,  ocean  currents,  moun- 
tain ranges,  prevailing  winds,  precipitation.  Indicate  how  these 
operate,  and  affect  the  continent.  The  rainfall  or  precipitation 
at  different  areas  on  the  continent,  and  the  effect  this  has.  Secure 
the  actual  rainfall  records  from  different  areas,  and  compare  them. 

The  life  on  the  continent.  Plants  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  continent,  and  the  significance  of  these 
to  man.  Animals  that  are  characteristic  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  continent,  including  special  reference  to  those  that  influence 
the  life  of  man  in  a  beneficial  or  in  a  harmful  way. 

How  man  is  distributed  over  the  continent,  with  the  chief 
characteristics  pertaining  to  his  general  habits  of  living,  his  main 
occupations,  and  the  relative  position  he  occupies  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  The  peculiar  opportunities  or  difficulties  that  charac- 
terize the  continent  in  its  being  made  the  home  of  man. 

Map  of  North  America  in  detail. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Comparison  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  China,  Japan,  Argentina,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  as  to  area  and  population;  its  place  in  North  America 
and  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  Natural  Subdivisions. 

The  Western  Cordillera — The  East  and  West  ranges;  the  in- 
termediate central  plateau;  a  great  barrier;  the  drainage  system, 
lakes,  and  rivers;  coastal  features;  the  minerals,  forests,  agri- 
culture, fish. 

The  Canadian  Shield  (Archaean),  oldest  rock  in  the  world, 
rich  in  minerals.  Shape.  The  great  barrier  between  East  and 
West ;  the  clay  belt  altitude,  drainage,  minerals,  forests,  furs. 

The  Appalachian  Plateau — Amount  in  Canada,  disappearance 
into  sea,  and  effect  on  coastal  features;  drainage.  St.  John  River 
system ;  fertile  valleys,  mineral,  timber,  agriculture,  fish. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands — Location,  the  chain  of  rivers 
and  Great  Lakes,  the  nature  of  country  drained  by  tributaries  of 
St.  Lawrence  system,  agriculture,  lumber,  minerals,  industry. 

The  Great  Central  Plain  of  Canada. 

(a)  The  Saskatchewan-Nelson  River  basin,  the  prairies,  limits 
and  characteristics  of  soil  and  surface  and  rivers,  irriga- 
tion, minerals,  timber,  fish,  agriculture. 

(b)  The  Peace-Mackenzie  River  basin — the  lakes,  low-lying 
nature  of  country,  minerals,  fish,  agriculture,  furs. 

Review. 

The  great  drainage  systems  of  Canada.  The  St.  John;  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Nelson,  Saskatchewan,  the  Peace-Mackenzie, 
the  Yukon,  the  Fraser,  the  value  of  these  to  Canada. 

The  Political  Subdivisions  of  Canada 
Related  to  Natural  Subdivisions. 

The  Maritime  Provinces — Prince  Edward  Island,   Charlotte- 
town. 
Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 
New  Brunswick,  Fredericton. 
Old  Canada — Upper:  Ontario,  Toronto. 
Lower:  Quebec,  Quebec. 
The  Prairie  Provinces — Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan,  Regina. 
Alberta,  Edmonton. 
The  Pacific  Province — British  Columbia,  Victoria. 
The  Yukon  territory. 
The  districts  of  Mackenzie,  Keewatin  and  Franklin. 

Climate. 

Compare  the  temperature  variations,  and  the  rainfall,  with 
the  prevailing  winds  in  the  different  natural  subdivisions. 

The  Natural  Resources  of  Canada 
Which  Make  Her  Potentially  Great. 

The  coastal  waters,  harbor  facilities,  summer  and  winter, 
fisheries,  minerals,  forests,  fertile  lands,  fur-bearing  animals,  water 
power,  natural  beauty. 

The  Industrial  Activities  of  the  People  of  Canada. 

Agriculture,  fishing,  mining,  lumbering,  manufacturing. 
Distributing. 

The  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada. 

The  Trade  Routes.     The  reasons  for  them. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  System — Summer  and  Winter  ports. 
The  Hudson  Bay  route,  its  potential  significance.  The  Railway 
systems  of  Canada.  How  the  barrier  of  the  Canadian  Shield  is 
overcome.  How  the  barrier  of  the  Western  Cordillera  is  over- 
come.    Roads  in  Canada  and  the  importance  of  good  roads. 

The  opening  of  the  Great  New  North. 
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The  Pacific  Ports.  The  importance  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
Canada  because  of  the  development  in  China,  Japan  and  India. 
The  significance  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  imports  of  Canada. 
The  exports  of  Canada.  The  people  of  Canada,  and  the  future 
that  lies  before  the  country. 

The  Provinces  of  Canada: — A  comparative  study  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  the  following  heads :  Area,  population,  topographical 
features,  drainage  systems,  climate,  natural  resources,  main  in- 
dustries, amount  of  business  done,  chief  centres  of  population. 
People.  Survey  provinces  of  Canada,  with  view  to  making  com- 
parisons as  to  the  contribution  each  may  make  toward  developing 
Canada  into  a  great  country  in  the  world. 

Newfoundland  should  be  studied  in  a  comparative  way,  simi- 
lar to  a  Province  of  Canada,  and  under  the  same  general  headings. 

The  United  States  and  Alaska. 

The  magnitude  of  the  United  States.  The  reasons  for  the 
United  States  attaining  to  the  position  it  holds. 

The  great  natural   resources  of  the  country. 

The  climate  ^vhieh  gives  such  a  variety  of  product. 

The  grea+  natural  ports  and  highways,  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
system  and  the  Mississippi  River  System. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  type  of  settler  that  has  been 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  United  States,  comes  chiefly 
from  the  North  of  Europe.  Note  that  Canada  is  also  largely  set- 
tled with  people  who  owe  their  origin  to  Northern  Europe. 

The  Great  Natural  Subdivision. 

1.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plains.  General  surface 
features.  The  climate,  natural  products,  the  main  indus- 
tries, main  centres  of  population. 

2.  The  Appalachian  Highlands.  Surface,  climate,  natural 
products,  characteristics,  main  industries,  main  centres  of 
population. 

3.  The  Great  Central  Plain.  Surface,  climate,  natural  pro- 
ducts, main  industries,  chief  centres  of  population,  main 
trade  routes. 

4.  The  Western  Cordillera.  Surface,  climate,  natural  pro- 
ducts, main  industries,  chief  centres  of  population. 

Alaska — Value  of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  Main 
activities  of  the  people. 

Learn  the  names  of  the  States  bordering  on  Canada. 

Mexico. 

Location,  size,  surface,  features,  climate,  products,  nature  of 
people,  industries,  cities. 

Central  America. 

The  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  products  we  obtain 
from  Central  America,  and  what  we  send  there. 
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West  Indies. 

The  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  the  Lesser 
Antilles. 

Reasons  for  a  Canadian  interesting  himself  in  these  countries. 

South  America. 

Latitude  and  longitude.  The  main  Andean  axis,  the  Brazilian 
Highlands  and  the  Highlands  of  Guiana.  Comparison  with  North 
America.  The  effect  these  have  on  coastal  features,  and  on  the 
great  drainage  areas.  The  three  great  river  systems,  Orinoco, 
Amazon,  and  Plata  and  Parana.  General  study  of  these  basins. 
The  climatic  conditions  with  explanations,  the  prevailing  wind 
belts  and  rainfall  with  reasons.  The  effect  of  the  ocean  currents, 
particularly  in  the  south,  the  vegetation,  and  the  wild  animal  life. 

The  political  subdivisions  and  their  relative  importance.  The 
chief  products  of  export  and  the  areas  from  which  these  are  ob- 
tained, and  the  ports  from  which  they  are  shipped.  Special  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  Argentina,  because  of  its  similarity  to 
the  Western  Canadian  Prairies.     The  people. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

Canadian  Geographical  and  Industrial  Readers  ($1.10). 

Allen:     South  America  ($1.10). 

The  Rambler  Travel  Books — The  Americas  (45c). 

Carpenter:    South  America   ($1.10). 

Keltie  &  Gilmour:  Adventures  of  Exploration  Book  II.  (60c). 

Sherman  &  Reid:    The  Canadian  Industrial  Reader  ($1.20). 

Cornish:    Canadian  Geography  for  Juniors  ($1.10). 


GRADE  VII 

In  the  preceding  grades  certain  general  principles  will  have 
been  fairly  well  fixed.  For  example,  the  geography  of  the  world 
is  merely  an  extension  of  the  geography  of  the  locality,  into  which 
gather  and  from  which  radiate  myriads  of  lines  of  communication. 
Exactly  the  same  forces  act  in  distant  areas  on  the  earth  as 
operate  in  the  district  in  which  the  pupil  lives.  Light,  heat,  air, 
moisture,  and  soil  may  be  considered  common  factors  which  de- 
termine the  geography  of  a  country.  These  are  variable  in  diff- 
erent areas,  and  as  a  consequence  a  variety  of  conditions  exist 
which  determine  the  suitability  of  the  areas  as  the  home  of  man. 
Upon  these  conditions  depend  man's  problems  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  protection.  These  requirements  may  become  very 
complex.  They  may  vary  from  those  of  the  simple  Eskimo  to 
those  of  the  wealthy  dweller  in  a  modern  city,  surrounded  by 
all  the  luxuries  his  imagination  may  conjure  up.  The  ingenuity  of 
man  in  harnessing  the   forces   of  nature   to  make  them  do   his 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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work,  and  his  consequent  ability  to  overcome  barriers  that  other- 
wise would  confine  him,  makes  the  field  of  world  geography  of 
the  greatest  personal  interest  to  him,  because  of  the  myriad  points 
of  contact  established  in  every  turn  of  his  daily  life.  The  news- 
paper, through  the  medium  of  the  telegraph,  is  making  distant 
portions  of  the  globe  and  the  happenings  therein  as  familiar  to 
him  as  were  neighboring  communities  to  his  forefathers.  The 
oceans  that  were  once  effective  barriers  are  now  the  greatest  boon 
to  intercommunication.  The  shelves  of  the  grocer  or  the  cases  of 
the  dry  goods  merchant  are  stocked  with  wares  gathered  from  all 
corners  of  the  earth.  An  intelligent  citizen  simply  must  be  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  world  geography.  He  should  know 
the  general  location  of  the  main  countries  of  the  world,  and  the 
outstanding  centres  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  importance  of 
these  centres,  and  the  reasons  for  their  importance,  is  a  matter 
of  legitimate  concern.  The  natural  resources  of  a  country,  the 
people  and  their  customs,  the  surplus  products  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  people,  the  natural  advantages  in  the  country,  in  the 
form  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  proximity  to  raw  materials  and 
to  markets,  how  wares  reach  us  and  wThat  we  send  in  return,  are  all 
matters  of  interest  to  us  about  a  country  and  of  potential  impor- 
tance. The  child  in  Grade  VII  is  too  young,  and  his  time  in 
the  grade  too  brief,  to  make  it  possible  to  cover  even  in  fair  detail 
the  whole  field  of  world  geography,  but  in  a  general  way  he 
may  be  made  to  delight  in  entering  into  the  experiences  of  his 
fellow-beings  in  other  lands,  sharing  in  their  successes,  and  bear- 
ing with  them  in  their  struggles. 

In  this  grade  a  survey  will  be  made  of  the  whole  field  of 
world  geography.  This,  of  course,  will  be  made  through  a  general 
survey  of  the  continents,  paying  more  particular  attention  to  the 
more  important  countries  and  places  in  these.  The  preliminary 
study  of  any  new  continent  or  country  should  be  made  from  the 
globe.  In  this  study  the  following  general  method  is  advised: 
Shape  of  continent,  contour  (including  the  important  coastal  in- 
dentations), latitude  and  longitude,  ocean  currents  and  their 
influence,  surface  features,  plains,  plateaus  and  mountain  systems, 
drainage,  location  and  volume  of  the  great  drainage  systems,  tem- 
perature belts,  prevailing  winds,  rainfall,  plant  and  animal  pro- 
ducts, other  natural  resources,  trade  routes,  articles  of  commerce 
of  concern  to  us,  human  life,  and  customs  of  the  people.  The 
maps  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  should  be  drawn  showing 
the  main  coastal  features,  elevations,  drainage  systems,  tempera- 
ture belts,  rainfall  records,  political  divisions  and  centres  of  com- 
merce, routes  of  commerce. 

Eurasia. 

Latitude  and  longitude.  The  main  axis  running  East  and 
West,  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Balkans,  Caucasus,  the  plateau  of  Iran, 
the  ''Roof  of  the  World"  and  the  two  radiating  branches,  one 
south  and  the  other  north,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Thian-Shan 
Mountains  extending  into  the  Behring  Sea,  the  main  lateral  spurs, 
Scandinavian  Plateau,  Ural  Mountains,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Cor- 
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sica  and  Sardinia  Spur,  Italy,  Balkan  Peninsula,  Arabia,  India, 
Indo-China,  Siberian  Steppes  and  Tundras,  the  Arabian  Desert, 
the  Desert  of  Gobi. 

The  great  river  systems — the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Danube,  Volga, 
Yangtze,  Hwang. 

The  great  inland  reservoirs — North  Sea,  Baltic,  White  Sea, 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Black  Sea,  Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Baikal.  The 
significance  of  these. 

The  value  of  the  broken  coast  line  to  Europe. 

The  Climate  of  Eurasia — The  great  westerlies  and  their  effect 
on  the  climate  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean climate.  The  summer  and  winter  conditions  in  the  great 
central  plateau  of  Asia  and  the  effect  of  these  on  the  rainfall,  e.g., 
Arabia  and  Persia,  India  and  Indo-China,  Japan  and  China, 
Siberia.  The  explanation  of  the  Arabian  Desert  and  the  Desert 
of  Gobi. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  continent:  timber,  fruits,  grains, 
fish,  minerals,  manufacturing,  routes  of  commerce,  great  ports. 

People — Teutonic,  Latin,  Slavonic,  Turkish,  Arab,  Hindu, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese. 

Europe. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Greece. 
Central  European  States. 

The  above  countries  of  Europe  under  the  following  heads: — 
situation,  climate,  natural  resources,  chief  industries,  shipping 
ports,  products  we  receive  from  them,  xnd  products  they  receive 
from  us.    Types  of  people. 

Asia. 

The  following  countries  of  Asia:  China,  Japan,  under  same 
headings  as  in  Europe. 

The  great  values  of  the  oceans  to  mankind.  The  special  value 
of  the  Pacific  ocean  to  Western  Canadians. 

Africa. 

Latitude  and  longitude:  Surrounding  waters.  Surface — a 
great  plateau  fringed  with  highlands — Atlas,  Kong,  Abyssinian 
Highlands.  The  Central  Highland  which  becomes  the  water-shed 
of  the  Nile  and  Congo  Rivers.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Niger 
and  Zambesi. 

The  coast  of  Africa  is  very  regular,  the  influence  of  this. 

Climate — Within  tropics.  The  effect  of  the  marginal  high- 
lands in  North  and  South  Africa.  The  Sahara  and  the  Kalahari 
Deserts.  The  effect  of  the  highlands  in  Central  Africa  giving 
abundant  rainfall  and  making  the  Congo  and  Nile  rivers.  The 
animal  and  plant  life  of  Africa. 

The  people  of  Africa — the  desert  nomads  and  Egyptians,  the 
negro  and  the  white  settlers. 
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The  products  of  the  Mediterranean  States,  of  Egypt,  of  Equa- 
torial Africa,  of  South  Africa. 
The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway. 
The  Suez  Canal. 

Supplementary  Reading.* 

Allen:   The  New  Europe  ($1.10). 

Barrows  &  Parker:    Geography  of  Europe  and  Asia  ($1.60). 

Carpenter:   Asia  ($1.10). 

World  and  Its  People  Series:  Africa  (95c). 

Smith:   Human  Geography,  Book  II.   ($2.00). 

Atwood:    New  Geography,  Book  II.   ($2.10). 

Keltie  &  Gilmour:     Adventures   of  Exploration,   Books   III. 

(65c),  and  IV.  (70c). 
The  Rambler  Travel  Books  {Europe,  Africa,  Asia),  each  (45c). 
Royal  Atlas  for  Canadian  Schools  (85c). 


GRADE  VIII. 

In  Grade  VIII  the  special  field  for  geographical  study  is  the 
British  Empire.  In  the  previous  grades,  a  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  world  and  the  continents.  In  this  study  a  general  survey 
will  have  been  made  of  the  great  British  Empire.  The  work  in 
this  grade  is  intended  to  link  up  the  various  parts  of  the  great 
Empire  into  the  component  whole  it  has  proven  to  be  in  time  of 
crisis.  This  study  will  involve  a  careful  survey  of  the  motherland 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  view  to  determining  the  great 
underlying  principles  which  have  made  her  the  mother  of  such 
a  wide-spaced  world  empire.  The  strategic  position  of  the  islands, 
their  natural  resources,  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  land,  its 
insular  nature,  and  relatively  large  coastline  and  the  genius  and 
integrity  of  the  people  are  matters  of  great  interest  in  considering 
how  the  Empire  grew  to  such  proportions.  A  sympathetic  attitude 
should  be  established  on  the  part  of  every  pupil  for  the  mother- 
land. A  sympathetic  attitude  should  be  developed  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  and  they  should  be  made  to  feel  proud  that 
they  have  intimate  relationship  with  so  great  a  people — so  rich 
m  literature,  in  art,  in  music,  in  adventure,  in  science,  and  in 
learning. 

The  names  and  locations  of  the  various  portions  of  the  great 
Empire,  far-flung  throughout  the  world,  should  be  known  to  all. 
The  inter-relationships  of  these  parts  is  of  fundamental  import- 
ance, if  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
peoples  in  the  Empire  should  be  known  by  their  characteristics 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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and  national  aspirations.  Their  habits  of  industry,  their  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  their  contributions  to  the  good  of  the 
Empire,  their  ideals  and  hopes,  are  matters  of  family  concern  to 
all  members  of  the  greater  unity.  By  this  study  an  attitude  of 
sympathy  should  grow,  and  a  co-operation  should  be  made  effec- 
tive, that  should  be  mutually  helpful  in  any  world  crisis  that 
might  involve  any  portion  of  the  Empire. 

In  this  grade  the  pupil  should  be  expected  to  bring  certain 
general  principles  in  world  geography  to  bear  upon  the  study  of 
the  geography  of  any  part  of  the  great  Empire  that  may  be 
studied.  The  reasons  for  conditions  as  they  may  be  discovered 
should  receive  much  attention.  The  correlation  of  historical  data 
with  geographical  phenomena  will  often  be  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  pupil.  The  globe  location  of  all  portions 
of  the  Empire  should  be  determined  in  terms  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  How  the  different  parts  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  Em- 
pire should  be  known.  How  each  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  whole,  and  what  the  motherland  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  each  part,  are  matters  of  great  interest.  How  British  rela- 
tionships have  benefitted  the  land,  and  the  possibilities  in  de- 
velopment and  world  influence  of  the  portions  of  the  Empire,  are 
matters  of  concern  to  every  subject  of  the  Empire. 

The  range  of  the  Empire  is  so  great  that  it  involves  nearly 
every  geographical  phenomenon  known  in  the  world.  This  study 
will  open  good  opportunities  for  studying  and  applying  the  great 
world  principles  governing  climate  and  their  effects.  This  will 
involve  the  prevailing  air  movements  and  their  effects,  the  ad- 
vantages of  oceans,  the  formation  of  deserts,  and  the  regions  of  ex- 
cessive rainfall.  Variations  in  the  time  in  the  various  portions 
of  the  Empire  should  be  explained.  Tides  and  their  phenomena 
will  come  in  incidentally,  and  a  general  explanation  should  be  in 
order.  On  the  whole,  the  treatment  should  be  such  that  when 
the  pupil  may  at  some  time  visit  a  distant  land,  he  will  have  a 
basis  of  judging  and  understanding  many  things  which  otherwise 
would  be  merely  empirical  and  superficial. 

The  Great  British  Empire. 

The  British  Isles. 

The  importance  of  the  British  Isles  in  the  world;  their  exact 
location  in  longitude  and  latitude;  area  compared  with  provinces 
of  Canada;  their  important  position  in  relation  to  the  civilization 
areas  of  the  world ;  the  advantages  of  an  insular  position  with 
an  irregular  coast  line ;  defence,  place  for  development,  climate, 
seafaring  traders  over  the  cheapest  of  highways,  the  ocean ;  on 
the  mainroad  between  Europe  and  America;  great  natural  re- 
sources, coal,  iron,  fertile  soil,  fish. 

The  British  Isles  a  portion  of  the  continental  structure,  shal- 
low seas:  North  Sea,  Straits  of  Dover,  English  Channel,  St. 
George's  Channel,  Irish  Sea,  their  value  to  the  Islands  as  high- 
ways of  commerce,  defence,  fisheries,  health  resorts. 
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The  great  subdivisions  in  the  British  Isles;  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland.  Population  compared  with  Canada.  Stories 
of  the  people  and  their  national  traditions.  The  North  of  Eng- 
land and  the  South  of  England.  The  Highlands  and  the  Low- 
lands in  Scotland.  The  North  of  Ireland  and  the  South  of 
Ireland.    The  Londoners. 

England  and  Wales. 

The  surface  of  England  and  Wales.  Highlands  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  Cambrian  Group,  Pennine  Chain,  and  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
The  Lowlands. 

The  significance  of  rivers  to  English  development.  The  canals 
of  England : — 1.  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  2.  Trent  and 
Mersey.  3.  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  The  value  of  the  canal  in  the 
development  of  English  industry  and  trade  and  commerce. 

Agriculture. 

Stock,  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  mixed  farming. 
The  British-bred  stock — 

Sheep — Southdown,  Cotswold,  Cheviot,  Leicester,  Lincoln. 
Cattle — Durham,  Hereford,  Jersey,  Aberdeen. 
Horses — Shires,  Clydesdale,  Suffolk,  Hackneys. 
Swine — Berkshire,  Yorkshire,   Hampshire. 

Mining. 

Iron,  coal,  tin.     The  great  shipping  ports. 

Manufacturing. 

Lancashire — cottons. 
Yorkshire — wool  ens. 
Birmingham — iron  and  steel. 
Sheffield — cutlery  and  grindstones. 
Staffordshire — potteries. 

Great  Industries. 

Silk,  glass,  paper,  chemicals,  sugar,  refining. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Chief  seaports:  London,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  Hull, 
Southampton,  Sunderland,  Swansea,  Bristol. 

Scotland  and  Ireland. 

A  similar  study  to  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Empire. 

Great  Britain.  The  Empire  of  India,  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Colonies,  Protectorates,  examples  of 
each.    Extent  and  population. 
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Great  Trade  Routes  Connecting  the  Motherland 
with  the  Dominions. 

British — Canadian. 

British — All  Red  across  Canada  to  East. 

British — East  via  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Suez  Canal. 
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British — East  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
British — East  via  Cape  Horn. 
British — East  via  Panama  Canal. 
Canada  and  "West  Indies. 

What  the  maintenance  of  these  great  trade  routes  means  to 
the  Empire,  shipping,  navy,  coaling  stations,  dry  docks,  seamen. 

The  British  Empire  in  America — North  and  South. 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Windward 
Islands,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Bahamas,  Bermudas,  Hon- 
duras, British  Guiana,  Falkland  Islands,  South  Georgia. 

Careful  review  of  Canada,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  con- 
tribution that  Canada  has  to  make  to  the  British  Empire,  and 
what  Canada  receives  from  the  British  Empire. 

The  trade  that  Canada  carries  on  with  the  motherland. 

The  other  divisions  shall  be  considered  in  the  light  of  their 
interest  and  importance  as  members  of  the  Empire  related  to 
Canada. 

Location,  size,  population  and  kind  of  people.  How  it  became 
a  portion  of  the  Empire,  peculiar  advantages  it  may  possess  in 
climate,  special  products,  ports  of  call  or  supply,  prospects  for 
trade  with  Canada  indicating  what  Canada  might  send  and  what 
she  might  receive. 

The  British  Empire  in  Asia. 

The  Indian  Empire — What  the  Indian  Empire  includes. 

Location;  extent;  population;  great  provinces;  people;  re- 
ligion and  customs.  How  the  people  live,  wealthy  and  poor.  How 
the  Empire  came  under  British  rule;  the  government  of  India, 
British  Territory  and  Native  States. 

The  surface  features  of  the  country,  the  climate,  the  mon- 
soons, vegetation,  products  of  the  soil  and  how  Indian  industry 
is  able  to  produce  such  quantities;  the  "paddy"  fields;  the  mineral 
resources;  educational  facilities.  The  relation  of  India  to  the 
motherland  and  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Cyprus,  Burma,  Andaman  Islands,  Nicobar  Islands,  Laccadive 
Islands,  Beluchistan,  Aden,  Perim,  Bahrein,  Ceylon,  Maldive 
Islands,  Straits  Settlements,  the  Malay  States,  British  North  Bor- 
neo, Brunei,  Sarawak,  Labuan,  Hong  Kong. 

Location  of  these  places,  and  the  place  they  occupy,  and  the 
contributions  they  make  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  One  interest- 
ing fact  at  least. 

The  British  Empire  in  Africa. 

Give  special  attention  to  South  Africa,  under  the  following 
heads — location,  area,  population,  people,  surface  features,  climate, 
natural  resources,  industries,  commerce.  How  it  became  a  portion 
of  the  Empire.     Importance  to  the  Empire. 

Location  and  general  importance  of  the  following — Gambia, 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Nigeria,  British  East  Africa,  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  Somaliland,  Zanzibar,  Mauritius,  Eodriquez,  Seychelles, 
Ascension,  St.  Helena.    At  least  one  interesting  fact  about  each. 
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The  Empire  in  the  South  Seas. 
Australia. 

A  careful  study  of  Australia,  with  special  reference  to  the 
important  place  it  occupies  in  the  Empire,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  motherland  and  to  Canada. 

A  Similar  Study  of  New  Zealand. 

The  location  and  general  importance  of  the  following  places: 

Solomon  Islands,  Fanning  Island.  Fiji,  Gilbert  and  Felice 
Groups,  the  New  Hebrides,  Papua,  the  Tonga  (or  Friendly)  Is- 
lands.    At  least  one  interesting  fact  about  each. 

Tides  and  their  characteristics.  A  general  explanation  of 
cause. 

Time — Sun  time,  Standard  time.  "The  sun  never  sets  on  the 
British  Empire." 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  names  and  locations  of  the  chief  .portions 
of  the  British  Empire  scattered  over  the  globe. 

2.  Detailed  study  of  the  parent  islands,  involving  their  struc- 
ture, their  geographical  significance  in  the  world,  reasons 
for  the  prominent  position  they  occupy  in  the  world,  their 
natural  advantages,  their  chief  industries,  exports  and  im- 
ports, trade  routes,  chief  centres  of  population. 

3.  Careful  study  of  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Canada,  as  parts  of  the  Empire.  This  study  will  in- 
volve topography,  drainage,  rainfall,  soil  fertility,  agri- 
cultural methods  and  products,  natural  resources,  indus- 
tries, exports  and  imports,  lines  of  internal  communication, 
centres  of  population,  types  of  population,  government. 

4.  General  study  only  of  the  lesser  important  portions  of  the 
Empire.  One  important  fact  about  each  part  shall  be 
required. 

•  5.    Map  study  of  British  Isles,  India,  South  Africa,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  Canada. 
6.    Knowledge  of  Sun  time,  Standard  time. 

Jupplementary  Reading.* 

Highroads  of  Geography,  Book  III.  (80c) 
Economic  Geography  of  British  Empire   ($1.75). 
World  and  Its  People  Series:    The  British  Isles  (85c). 
•  World  and  Its  People  Series:   The  British  Empire  ($1.00). 
Herbertson:   The  British  Isles. 
Earth  Knowledge  Series   (Book  VI.)  :  The  Empire  Overseas 

(40c.) 
Hie  Rambler  Travel  Boohs:     (British  Empire,  British  Isles, 

Australasia  and  Malaysia)    (each  45c). 
Keltie  &  Gilmour:  Adventures  of  Exploration,  Book  V  (75c). 
Royal  Atlas  for  Canadian  Schools  (85c). 

*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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Health  Education 


General  Introduction. 

The  aim  of  health  education  is  to  teach  the  child  how  to  live 
to  be  a  healthier,  happier  and  more  useful  individual. 

Hygiene  is  essentially  the  study  of  the  principles  of  healthful 
living  with  the  practice  applied  to  life.  It  is  not  something  we 
learn,  but  something  we  live. 

Our  objectives  in  teaching  health  should  be : 

1.  To  improve  the  health  attitude  of  the  child. 

2.  To  improve  his  health  practices. 

3.  To  improve  his  health  knowledge. 

The  success  of  health  instruction  depends  on  what  the  child 
does  rather  than  what  he  recites,  on  the  spirit  with  which  he  car- 
ries out  his  practice  than  on  the  acquisition  of  facts.  Therefore, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  practice  and  attitudes  in  order  to 
make  knowledge  function. 

Health  Examination. 

The  first  thought  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  determine  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  child  to  carry  on  his  work  in  school;  to  see 
that  no  child  is  handicapped  by  a  remediable  physical  defect. 

A  simple  health  examination  may  be  carried  out  according  to 
this  plan. 

1.  Test  the  eyes  of  each  child,  using  Snellen's  Eye  Test  Chart. 
The  chart  should  be  placed  in  a  good  light.  The  child 
should  stand  twenty  feet  from  the  chart.  One  eye  should 
be  tested  at  a  time.  The  child  should  be  able  to  read  the 
twenty  foot  row  at  twenty  feet. 

2.  Test  the  hearing  of  each  child,  one  ear  at  a  time.  A  good 
test  is  a  whisper  test,  whispering  numbers  of  one  digit  at 
twenty  feet,  having  the  child  repeat  them  one  at  a  time. 
The  child  should  be  turned  sideways  with  the  distant  ear 
covered. 

3.  Look  for  dental  defects,  watching  especially  for  decay  of 
the  six-year  molar. 

4.  Look  for  symptoms  of  an  unhealthy  nose  or  throat  con- 
dition, such  as : — 

(a)  frequent  colds, 

(b)  mouth  breathing, 

(c)  frequent  sore  throats, 

(d)  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck, 

(e)  ear-ache, 
(/)   catarrh. 
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5.  Look  for  any  abnormal  bone  defects  as,  flat  feet,  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  or  faulty  posture. 

6.  Weigh  and  measure  each  child.     Compare  his  weight  with 
a  standard  weight  table. 

The  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  make  diagnoses  or  to  pre- 
scribe treatment,  but  merely  to  report  obvious  departures  from 
the  normal. 

Morning  Inspection. 

The  teacher  should  make  a  point  of  inspecting  the  children 
every  morning,  either  formally  or  informally,  noticing : — 

1.  Cleanliness, 

2.  Clothing, 

3.  Signs  of  skin  eruptions, 

4.  Symptoms  of  illness. 

The  following  symptoms  are  deviations  from  the  normal  and 
they  may  be  an  indication  of  the  beginning  of  a  communicable 
disease : — 

1.  Indisposition  to  play  or  work, 

2.  Sore  throat, 

3.  Headache, 

4.  Running  nose, 

5.  Inflamed  eyes, 

6.  Dizziness  or  faintness. 

>7.    Unusual  pallor, 
8.    Flushed  face  without  normal  cause, 
9.    Vomiting. 

10.  Swollen  glands  in  the  neck, 

11.  Shortness  of  breath, 

12.  Acute  pain, 

13.  Skin   eruption, 

14.  Frequent  nose  bleeds. 

Healthful  Surroundings. 

Health  cannot  be  taught  in  an  unhealthy  environment.  The 
teacher  should  survey  the  school  room  or  schoolplant  carefully. 
Try  to  see  that  it  is  conducive  to  good  health.  Leave  something 
better  than  you  have  found. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to : — 

1.  Lighting — overcoming  crosslighting  or  light  from  the 
right. 

12.    Heating  and  ventilation — determine  temperature  by  a  ther- 
mometer; open  windows  from  the  top. 
3.    Seating — desks  fastened  down;  properly  adjusted  to  suit 
the  child;  every  child  able  to  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor. 
4.    Drinking  water — good  supply,  kept  in  covered  container; 
if  not  a  bubbling  fountain,  individual  cups  used. 
5.    Washing  facilities — water,  wash  basins,  soap,  individual  or 
paper  towels. 
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6.  Cleaning  of  school — well  swept  and  dusted  daily,  desks 
and  floor  scrubbed  once  a  month.  Sweeping  compound 
used. 

7.  Toilets — well  kept,  clean,  closed  to  flies,  toilet  paper  sup- 
plied. 

References:* 

Terman:   Hygiene  of  the  School  Child  ($2.25). 

Ayres,  Williams  and  Wood:    Healthful  Schools  ($2.35). 


GRADES  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

Aim :  to  establish  certain  health  attitudes  and  practices  rather 
than  the  giving  of  health  knowledge. 

Weighing  and  Measuring  Children: — Use  of  standard  weight 
tables.  Emphasize  number  of  pounds  to  be  gained.  Make  a  sim- 
ple weight  card  or  ticket  showing  present  weight  and  weight  to  be 
reached.  These  individual  weight  tags  may  take  the  form  of  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  fruits,  a  milk  bottle,  cut  from  colored  cardboard 
or  manilla  tag. 

Foods. 

1.  Milk: 

(a)  Value — for    growth,    for    stronger    bones,    for    better 
teeth,  for  bigger  muscles. 

(b)  Drinking  milk  regularly  at  meal  time;  bringing  milk 
to  school  for  lunch. 

(c)  Ways  of  having  milk — cocoa,  on  porridge,  puddings, 
soups,  etc. 

2.  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables — for  health. 

Kinds  to  have;  when  to  eat  various  kinds.  Fruits  for 
breakfast,  to  bring  for  lunch,  as  dessert  for  dinner.  Sub- 
stitutes for  fresh  fruit — dried  fruits,  prunes,  apricots, 
dates,  figs,  raisins.  Care  to  take  in  eating  fruits — wash 
apples,  not  to  eat  overripe  fruit  or  fruit  too  green,  cut 
away  bad  spots,  etc. 

3.  Hot  Cereals  for  Breakfast — the  importance  of  a  good 
breakfast. 

4.  Candies  and  Sweets — eaten  in  small  quantities  after  meals 
- — best  kinds  to  have. 

5.  Care  of  Foods — simple  lessons  on  the  care  of  milk  and  other 
foods;  kept  away  from  flies  and  in  a  cool  place;  use  of 
clean  dishes,  etc. 

6.  Water — cool  and  fresh;  drinking  plenty  between  meals, 
four  cups  a  day;  use  one's  own  cup. 
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Habits  in  Eating. 

Table  manners ;  washing  before  touching  food ;  eating  at  regu- 
lar times;  drinking  water  when  the  mouth  is  empty.  Care  of  the 
lunch  pail.    The  noon  lunch  time  should  be  carefully  supervised. 

Cleanliness. 

Personal  cleanliness — a  bath  more  than  once  a  week;  clean 
hands;  care  of  the  nails,  ears,  hair,  teeth;  use  of  soap;  leave  the 
wash-basin  and  soap-dish  clean;  clean  clothing — changing  under- 
wear, stockings,  brushing  shoes,  clean  handkerchief,  wearing  an 
overall  or  apron  while  working  at  home. 

Clean  desks,  a  clean  school  and  yard ;  helping  mother  keep  the 
house  clean. 

Sleep  and  Kest. 

Why  we  need  sleep — to  grow,  to  rest  our  bodies,  to  be  happy, 
to  have  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  to  do  our  work  at  school,  to 
enjoy  our  games. 

Bedtime — Seven  o'clock  for  Grades  I  and  II;  eight  o'clock  for 
Grades  III  and  IV. 

How  to  get  ready  for  bed — washing,  brushing  the  teeth,  care 
of  clothes,  etc. 

Our  bedroom — little  bed — best  to  sleep  alone,  flat  pillow,  light 
warm  covers,  open  window. 

Rest — rest  periods  during  the  day ;  rest  while  we  are  playing ; 
rest  our  eyes  while  we  are  reading. 

Play. 

Best  outdoors;  gives  us  bigger  muscles,  better  lungs,  rosier 
cheeks,  stronger  bones,  makes  us  happier. 

Clothing. 

Suitable  for  weather;  care  and  cleanliness;  removing  rubbers 
and  overshoes,  cleaning  shoes  before  entering  school  or  home ;  hang- 
ing up  clothes  at  school  and  home;  care  of  clothes  at  night;  re- 
moving heavy  sweaters  indoors;  a  clean  handkerchief  in  a  clean 
pocket. 

Safety  First. 

Choosing  a  safe  place  to  play;  crossing  streets  or  railroad 
tracks;  danger  from  matches,  bonfires,  hot  ashes,  hanging  wires; 
simple  care  of  a  scratch,  cut,  bruise  or  burn. 

Social  Hygiene. 

Keep  good  company;  be  fair  in  work  and  play;  help  others; 
be  kind  to  animals;  be  polite;  help  older  people;  be  cheerful  and 
happy ;  read  good  books. 

Suggestion :  The  teacher  will  find  that  health  stories  or  rhymes, 
dramatizations,  booklets,  posters,  charts,  wallrunners,  health  calen- 
dars, make  interesting  and  helpful  follow-up  work. 
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Teacher's  References:* 

Hallock  and  Winslow:    The  Land  of  Health  (85c). 
Andress:    A  Journey  to  Health  Land  (85c). 

Supplementary  Readers: 

Boothe:   Mary  Gay  Stories  (85c). 

Herben:  Jock  o' Health  and  Peg  o'Joy  (50c). 

Sources  of  Valuable  Material  for  Junior  Work: 

National  Dairy  Council,  910  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
American    Medical    Association,    535    North    Dearborn    St., 

Chicago. 
Child  Health  Organization,  370— 7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
The  Cleanliness  Institute,  45  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GRADE  V. 

The  objective  of  health  teaching  in  the  upper  grades  is  to  show 
the  "why"  of  health  practices;  to  give  a  logical  basis  for  health 
habits;  to  teach  only  enough  physiology  to  allow  the  child  to  un- 
derstand intelligent  care  of  the  body. 

Weighing  and  Measuring — Use  of  a  standard  weight  chart; 
keeping  a  classroom  weight  record.  Pupils  may  keep  individual 
weight  graphs.  A  simple  graph  may  be  made,  using  one  square 
to  represent  a  pound. 

The  Skeleton — the  bony  framework  of  the  body. 

The  three  divisions — skull,  trunk,  limbs,  built  on  the  founda- 
tion, the  spine. 

1.  The  Skull — made  up  of  a  number  of  bones  forming  a 
box  to  protect  the  brain;  a  number  of  bones  forming  the 
face. 

2.  The  Trunk — the  thorax  or  bony  cage  protecting  the  heart 
and  lungs;  the  pelvis,  a  basin-like  structure  to  support  the 
organs  of  the  abdomen. 

3.  The  Limbs — show  similarity  in  structure  between  the  arms 
and  legs,  feet  and  hands. 

(No  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  number  or  names  of 
bones). 

(a)  Joints — Movable  and  fixed. 

Kinds  of  movable  joints — hinge,  ball  and  socket,  glid- 
ing, pivot. 

Structure  of  a  joint  giving  ease  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment without  friction. 

(b)  Structure  of  bone — the  change  from  gristle  to  hard 
bone  through  deposits  of  lime  as  a  person  grows  older ; 
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vegetable  matter  giving  toughness ;  mineral  matter  giv 
ing  hardness;  heavy  bones  lightened  by  means  of  a 
hollow  canal. 

(c)  Importance  of  this  structure — gives  shape  and  form 
to  the  body,  offers  protection,  allows  for  movement, 
bears  weight,  offers  an  attachment  for  the  muscles. 

(d)  Care  and  development  of  the  framework — import- 
ance of  posture  in  giving  straight  well  formed  bones; 
value  of  foods  containing  lime,  especially  milk;  im- 
portance of  sunshine  in  forming  the  lime  in  the  bones ; 
value  of  outdoor  play  and  exercise;  harmful  effects 
of  tight  clothing  and  heavy  lifting  on  a  child's  skele- 
ton; care  of  broken  bones  or  dislocations;  disease 
germs  may  attack  the  bones  or  joints,  especially  from 
decayed  teeth  or  unhealthy  tonsils. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Body. 

Meaning  of  a  muscle — tissue  cells  which  have  the  power  of 
contract,  this  contraction  being  expressed  as  movement. 

A  general  idea  of  the  number,  size,  shape  and  structure  of 
muscles. 

The  importance  of  muscles  in  doing  the  work  of  the  body; 
produce  movement;  a  covering  for  the  skeleton,  protecting  the  in- 
ner organs  and  giving  grace  and  beauty  to  the  body ;  offer  support 
to  the  skeleton  and  the  internal  organs ;  the  vital  processes,  respira- 
tion, circulation  and  digestive  are  only  possible  through  muscular 
movement. 

Care  and  development  >of  Muscles — Importance  of  exercise  and 
play ;  foods  to  build  muscle ;  good  posture ;  importance  of  rest ;  deep 
breathing  to  develop  chest  muscles ;  care  of  sprains ;  disease  germs 
attack  muscles  causing  rheumatism  and  other  diseases. 

The  Teeth. 

The  importance  of  the  baby  teeth — pathfinders  for  the  per- 
manent set. 

1.  Kinds  of  Teeth. 

Incisors,  cuspids,  bicuspids,  molars,  and  the  work  of  each. 
Importance  of  six  year  molar. 

2.  Structure  of  a  Tootli. 
Enamel,   dentine,   pulp,   root   canals  carrying  nerve    and 
bloodvessels. 

3.  Why  teeth  decay. 
Cause  of  a  toothache. 

4.  Care  of  teeth  and  gums. 
Regular  brushing — circular  and  up  and  down  movement, 
a  clean  toothbrush;  eating  coarse  foods;  drinking  milk  as 
it  contains  lime  to  keep  the  teeth  hard;  harmfulness  of 
cracking  nuts  or  biting  threads;  going  to  a  dentist  regu- 
larly ;  effect'  of  decayed  teeth  and  unhealthy  gums  on  the 
body. 
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Foods. 

In  a  general  way  take  up  foods  which  build  bones,  teeth  and 
muscle,  as  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fish. 

Those  which  supply  heat  and  energy,  butter,  fruits,  cereals, 
vegetables. 

Importance  of  coarse  foods  which  give  bulk. 

Foods  which  keep  us  well — as  lettuce,  spinach,  fresh  fruits 
(vitamins). 

1.  Plan  menus — give  suggestions  for  a  good  breakfast,  a  good 
lunch.  Bring  out  importance  of  a  variety  of  foods,  of 
vegetables  besides  potato  every  day,  of  fresh  fruit  every 
day. 

2.  Habits  in  Eating — eating  at  regular  times;  eating  slowly, 
chewing  food  well;  pleasant  place  to  eat;  cheerful  conver- 
sation, etc. 

3.  Care  of  Foods — Care  of  milk ;  of  foods  in  summer ;  putting 
foods  away  for  winter. 

4.  Importance  of  Water  in  aiding  digestion;  in  removing 
waste  material  from  the  body. 

References:* 

Ferguson:   A  Child's  Book  >of  the  Teeth  (55c). 
Winslow  and  Williamson:    The  Laws  of  Health  and  How  to 
Teach  Them   ($1.75). 

Supplementary  Readers. 

Andress:   Boys  and  Girls  of  Wake  Up  Town  (85c). 
Haviland:   The  Most  Wonderful  House  in  the  World  ($1.00). 


GRADE  VI. 

Digestion. 

To  be  taken  very  simply,  with  no  reference  to  technical  terms. 

1.  The  work  of  the  teeth  and  saliva ;  the  stomach  the  reservoir 
for  food ;  the  food  passed  on  in  small  quantities  to  the  small 
intestines,  where  the  greater  part  of  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion takes  place;  the  work  of  the  digestive  juices;  bile  from 
the  liver;  pancreatic  juice;  intestinal  juice;  the  large  in- 
testines receiving  the  wastes  which  are  excreted. 

2.  Show  how  the  digested  food  gets  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
from  the  small  intestines. 

Care  of  this  Wonderful  Meclianism — Choice  of  foods;  habits 
in  eating;  causes  of  indigestion;  pleasant  environment  while  eat- 
ing; a  safe  food  supply;  special  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 
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Excretory  System — The  organs  which  remove  the  wastes  from  the 
body. 

1.  Large  Intestines  or  bowels  removing  wastes  from  diges- 
tion ;  the  importance  of  coarse  foods,  of  drinking  plenty  of 
water,  of  exercise;  dangers  of  constipation  and  of  taking 
drugs  to  overcome  it;  importance  of  regular  habits. 

2.  The  Kidneys — removing  the  wastes  from  the  blood,  that 
is  from  the  burning  of  foods;  the  importance  of  a  well- 
balanced  diet,  of  drinking  plenty  of  water;  how  diseases 
affect  the  kidneys,  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  tonsili- 
tis ;  care  in  not  lowering  one 's  resistance  by  colds,  wet  feet, 
draughts,  exposure. 

3.  The  Skin — the  perspiratory  or  sweat  glands  also  help  to 
remove  the  wastes  from  the  blood.  Sweat  or  perspiration 
is  lymph,  the  part  of  blood  which  has  picked  up  the  waste 
from  the  cells;  the  importance  of  frequent  baths,  of  loose 
clothing,  allowing  for  ventilation  of  the  skin;  the  effect 
of  sunshine  on  the  skin. 

4.  The  Lungs — removing  the  waste  carbon  dioxide  which  has 
been  collected  from  the  cells  by  the  blood. 

Circulation. 

The  actual  circulation  and  structure  of  the  heart  is  of  little 
importance  in  this  grade.  The  time  should  be  spent  chiefly  on 
teaching  care  of  the  heart,  how  the  heart  is  injured  and  the  general 
care  of  the  system. 

1.  The  importance  of  blood  in  carrying  food  and  oxygen  to 
the  tissues,  in  removing  waste,  in  combating  disease  germs, 
in  equalizing  body  temperature. 

2.  The  heart — the  pump  which  forces  the  blood  to  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

3.  The  blood  vessels — arteries,  carrying  blood  away  from  the 
heart;  capillaries,  the  minute  divisions  of  arteries;  veins, 
collecting  the  blood  from  the  capillaries  and  carrying  it 
back  to  the  heart. 

4.  The  two  circulations — from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to 
the  lungs  to  pick  up  oxygen  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide; 
from  the  left  side  to  the  body,  carrying  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen. 

5.  Lymph — what  it  is,  its  work  in  carrying  food  to  the  cells 
and  removing  waste. 

Care  of  the  Circulatory  System. 

(a)  Care  of  the  heart  itself — how  disease  germs  affect  the 
heart,  especially  rheumatism,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
tonsilitis;  the  importance  of  rest;  the  effect  of  drugs, 
alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  heart. 

(b)  How  to  recognize  heart  failure — shortness  of  breath; 
blue  color  of  the  lips  and  face,  palpitation,  irregular 
pulse. 

(c)  General  care  of  the  system — eating  foods  to  build  bet- 
ter blood ;  the  value  of  iron  in  foods ;  exercise  to  stimu- 
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late  circulation;  plenty  of  fresh  air,  the  blood  needs 
oxygen ;  drink  plenty  of  water ;  long  hours  of  sleep — 
give  the  blood  a  chance  to  build  up  tissue  and  remove 
waste ;  conserve  your  blood — be  careful  of  nose  bleeds, 
bleeding  gums,  accidents ;  be  careful  of  infections  from 
wounds  or  cuts;  first  aid  treatment  for  a  severed  ar- 
tery, capillary  or  vein. 

Respiration. 

The  need  of  oxygen  in  the  body;  how  it  is  carried  to  the 
cells ;  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide ;  how  it  is  removed  from  the 
body. 

Organs  of  respiration. 

1.  Nose — the   special    structure    for   cleaning,    warming   and 
moistening  the  air. 

2.  The  Throat,  larynx  or  voice  box,  bronchial  tubes,  lungs. 
(a) The  structure  of  the  lungs — hundreds  of  delicate  air 

sacs  surrounded  by  blood  vessels. 

(b)  The  importance  of  the  chest  muscles  and  diaphragm 
in  breathing. 

(c)  The  work  of  the  tonsils  and  adenoids — the  harm  they 
do  if  they  become  diseased. 

(d)  Importance  of  nose  breathing. 

(e)  Good  atmospheric  conditions  in  a  room — fresh  air, 
proper  temperature,  not  too  dry,  free  from  dust;  in 
maintaining  the  health  of  this  system. 

(/)  Cause  and  prevention  of  common  colds — a  germ  dis- 
ease attacking  the  body  at  a  period  of  low  resistance ; 
how  colds  are  spread;  the  use  of  a  handkerchief,  in- 
dividual towel ;  washing  the  hands  before  meals ;  care 
in  expectoration. 

(g)  Diseases  which  enter  through  the  nose  and  throat; 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  diseases 
gain  entrance  here  —  tuberculosis,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  influenza,  infantile 
paralysis,  etc. 

(h)  Prevention  of  these  diseases — keeping  up  a  high 
resistance  by  good  food,  fresh  air,  sunshine,  play,  long 
hours  of  sleep ;  keep  away  from  people  with  colds ;  use 
only  your  own  belongings,  cup,  towel,  etc. ;  wash  your 
hands  frequently;  keep  your  fingers  away  from  your 
nose  and  mouth;  sleep  with  your  window  open;  proper 
way  to  sweep  and  dust. 

References:* 

Fisher  and  Fiske :    How  to  Live  ($2.10). 
Williams:    Personal  Hygiene  Applied.    ($2.10). 
Winslow  &  Williamson :    The  Laws  of  Health  and  How  to 
Teach  Them  ($1.75). 
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GRADE  VII. 

The  Nervous  System: 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  the  structure  or  detailed 
function  of  the  parts  of  this  system  other  than  the  body  actions 
and  reactions  are  controlled  by  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
nerves.  It  is  important  only  to  teach  care,  in  order  to  have  a 
healthy,  well  controlled  nervous  system. 

The  importance  of  sleep  in  resting  this  system,  the  value  of 
rest  periods  during  the  day,  the  need  of  a  change  of  work  during 
the  day,  the  importance  of  fresh  air  in  aiding  nerve  control ;  cul- 
tivating a  peaceful  frame  of  mind  and  happiness;  learning  not  to 
worry  over  trivial  things ;  the  effect  of  great  excitement,  emotion  or 
shock;  the  meaning  of  a  nervous  breakdown,  when  control  is  lost 
through  worry,  loss  of  sleep,  fatigue,  etc. ;  how  some  diseases  affect 
this  system,  as  infantile  paralysis;  effect  of  drugs,  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco on  this  system. 

The  Special  Senses. 

Detailed  structure  or  memorization  of  scientific  terms  is  not 
important. 

1.  The  Ear — the  outer,  middle  and  inner  ear;  how  sound 
waves  are  collected  and  carried  through  to  the  auditory 
nerve ;  the  importance  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Cause  of  an  ear-ache — how  disease  germs  are  carried  up 
the  Eustachian  Tube  to  the  Middle  Ear.  Pressure  from 
pus  forming  here  often  breaks  the  drum  membrane,  caus- 
ing a  running  ear. 

Dangers  of  a  running  ear;  cause  of  deafness;  effect  of 
diseased  adenoids  and  tonsils  on  the  ears;  effect  of  scarlet 
fever,  measles  and  diphtheria.  Never  put  sharp  objects 
in  the  ear ;  how  to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  the  ear. 

2.  The  Eye — No  detail  as  tox  structure. 

Teach  in  a  general  way  how  light  waves  enter  and  are 
focused  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyeball,  the  retina ;  the 
work  of  the  optic  nerve  in  carrying  this  impression  to  the 
brain;  importance  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

3.  Care  of  the  eyes  and  conservation  of  vision — Reading  in  a 
good  light;  reading  books  with  clear  print;  not  to  read 
while  lying  down ;  resting  the  eyes ;  the  value  of  a  change 
of  work;  recognizing  symptoms  of  eyestrain;  going  to  a 
doctor  if  these  symptoms  arise ;  learning  to  keep  the  fingers 
away  from  the  eyes;  sore  eyes,  such  as  pink  eye  and  im- 
portance of  going  to  a  doctor;  burns  of  the  eye  and  what 
to  do;  how  to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  the  eye. 

4.  Sense  of  Smell,  Taste,  Touch — General  idea  as  to  location 
and  how  we  get  these  impressions.  The  importance  of 
these  senses;  how  they  may  be  injured. 

Communicable  Diseases. 

1.  Disease  Germs — what  they  are;  where  they  grow;  the 
body's  protection  against  them;  the"  saliva  of  the  mouth; 
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the  mucus  in  the  nose  kills  many  germs;  the  work  of  the 
white  blood  cells. 

2.  Immunity — meaning  of  natural  and  acquired  immunity, 
how  immunity  may  be  acquired  by  vaccination  and  inocu- 
lations. 

3    How  disease  germs  enter  the  body. 

(a)  By  means  of  the  nose  and  throat — most  diseases  gain 
entrance  here — tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  influenza,  infantile  paraly- 
sis, etc. 

(b)  Through  food  and  water — typhoid  fever,  dysentery. 

(c)  Through  the  skin — ringworm,  scabies,  impetigo. 

(d)  Through  wounds — rabies,  tetanus  (lock-jaw). 

(e)  Through  the  eye — pink  eye,  trachoma. 

(/)   Through  bites  of  insects — malaria,  yellow  fever. 

4.  Teach  symptoms  and  complications  of  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, measles,  typhoid  fever. 

5.  General  Prevention — Habits  of  personal  cleanliness;  wash 
hands  before  meals ;  use  of  individual  cup  and  towel ;  use 
of  a  handkerchief ;  refrain  from  spitting,  etc. ;  keeping  up 
a  high  resistance  to  disease;  become  immune  if  possible 
through  vaccination  or  inoculation;  detection  of  early 
cases ;  disinfection  of  linen,  dishes,  etc. ;  quarantine ;  pas- 
teurization of  milk ;  protection  of  water  and  food  supplies ; 
destruction  of  flies. 

6.  Health  Heroes — Pasteur,  Lister,  Jenner,  Madame  Cure 
Dr.  Banting. 

References:* 

Williams:  Personal  Hygiene  Applied  ($2.10). 

Pamphlets  on  Communicable  Diseases,  published  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Public  Health  Department,  also  the  pamphlets  from  the 
Metropolitan  Insurance  Co.,  Ottawa. 

Health  Heroes  Series,  from  Local  Agencies  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co. 


GRADE  VIII. 

Review  the  skeleton,  the  muscular,  digestive,  excretory,  circu- 
latory and  respiratory  systems.  Little  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  structure,  but  stress  care  and  what  the  child  can  do  to  maintain 
the  health  of  these  systems. 

♦All  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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Foods. 

Body  Guilders — the  protein  foods. 

Energy  givers — fats — carbohydrates. 

Mineral  matter — its  importance  in  the  body. 

Body  regulators — foods  for  vitamins — for  roughage. 

Choosing  a  well  balanced  diet — plan  menus. 

Care  of  foods. 

First  Aid. 

Importance  of  immediate  expert  medical  attention. 

What  to  do  as  first  aid  treatment  for  the  following: — 

A  broken  bone,  a  dislocation,  a  sprain,  a  severed  artery  or 
vein,  when  clothing  catches  fire,  a  burn,  a  frost  bite,  a  foreign 
body  in  the  eye,  ear,  or  nose,  poisoning,  apparent  drowning,  as- 
phyxiation, electric  shock,  fainting.  Make  practical  demonstrations 
where  possible. 

How  to  prevent  accidents. 

Community  and  Home  Hygiene.  ' 

Relationship  between  personal  hygiene  and  the  public  health. 

Relationship  between  home  and  school  hygiene  and  the  public 
health. 

Health  as  a  social  and  moral  obligation. 

Boards  of  Health. 

Duties  and  importance. 

Rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  board  regarding  tne  public 
health. 

Membership  on  the  local  board. 

Some  of  its  routine  activities. 

Necessity  for  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens  with  the  board. 

Activities  of  the  Provincial  board  of  health. 

Exhibits  of  some  of  its  best  publications,  pamphlets,  etc. 

Hospitals  and  Sanatoria, 

Their  value  to  individuals. 

Their  indispensability  to  the  community. 

Special  hospitals  for  tuberculosis,  isolation,  insane. 

Fire  Protection. 

Dangers  from  great  conflagrations. 

Economic  wastage  from  fire. 

Destruction  of  timber  and  woodland. 

Carelessness  in  the  use  of  fire. 

Principal  causes  of  fire. 

Local  preventive  facilities. 

Dangers  from  papers  and  rubbish  in  basements. 

Importance  of  building  laws,  inspection  of  wiring,  planking, 
?tc. 

)EWAGE  AND  GARBAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Disposal  of  waste — city  and  rural  districts,  barnyard  sanita- 
<on. 
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Water  Supply. 

Obtaining  a  safe  water  supply,  rural  homes,  towns,  and  cities. 

Dangers  from  surface  drainage. 

Chlorination  of  water. 

Diseases  transmitted  by  impure  water. 

Government  Inspection  of  Foods. 

Pure  food  laws;  pasteurization  of  milk;  Government  testing 
of  cows  for  tuberculosis. 

The  Fly  Problem. 

Its  importance,  economic  and  hygienic ;  life  history  of  the  fly ; 
diseases  carried  by  the  fly ;  methods  of  extermination  and  control. 

References:* 

Williams:   Healthful  Living  ($1.50). 

Bigelow  and  Broadhurst:   Health  in  Home-  and  Neighborhood 

(95c). 
Ave  rill:   Educational  Hygiene  ($2.75). 


*A11  books  suggested  for  reference  or  for  Supplementary  Reading  will 
be  sent  postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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Agriculture 


The  Course  in  Agriculture  covers  two  years  of  work.  It  is 
accordingly  arranged  in  two  sections,  both  of  which  must  be  cover- 
ed in  preparation  for  the  Grade  VIII  Departmental  Examination. 

In  graded  schools  it  is  intended  that  Grade  VII  shall  cover 
the  work  prescribed  in  Section  I ;  and  that  Grade  VIII  shall  follow 
the  course  set  out  in  Section  II,  together  with  a  review  of  Section 
I — the  course  being  thus  completed  in  two  years. 

In  ungraded  schools  it  is  intended  that  Grades  VII  and 
VIII  shall  be  combined  in  this  subject.  It  is  immaterial  which 
section  is  studied  by  a  class  in  its  eighth  or  final  year,  provided 
of  course  that  in  its  seventh  year  it  has  studied  the  other  section. 
It  is  intended,  therefore,  that  Grade  VII  shall  be  combined  with 
and  shall  always  take  the  same  section  as  Grade  VIII,  although 
Grade  VII  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  a  review  of  the  other 
section,  which  is,  however,  essential  in  the  case  of  Grade  VIII 
classes. 

The  order  of  the  topics,  both  in  the  Course  and  in  the  pre- 
scribed text,  have  been  systematically  arranged.  However,  each 
topic  is  sufficiently  complete  in  itself  to  permit  of  a  departure 
from  the  topical  order,  whenever  this  is  found  to  be  advantageous. 
In  fact,  each  topic  approximates  so  closely  to  being  a  unit  in  itself, 
that  a  seasonal  rather  than  a  topical  sequence  is  recommended  in 
presenting  the  subject.  For  example,  the  most  suitable  time  for 
the  study  of  plants,  gardening,  etc.,  is  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
while  the  study  of  soils,  stock,  farm  implements,  etc.,  may  be 
taken  up  more  profitably  during  the  winter  months. 

Section  I. 
Divisions  of  Agriculture. 

Special  Branches.    Importance  of  Products  of  the  Farm.    Ac- 
tivities, depending  upon  Agriculture.     The  Successful  Farmer. 
1.    The  Soil — Origin  of  Soil.    Changes  in  the  Earth's  Surface. 
Forces  at  Work  in  Soil-making:    Water,  Heat,  and  Frost. 
Plants.       Running    Water.       Glaciers.      Wind.       Waves. 
Animals. 

{a)  Kinds  of  Soil.  Classification  of  soils:  Sandy  soils. 
Clay  soils,  Humus  soils,  Alkali  soils. 
The  Subsoil.  Minerals  in  soils.  Elements  essential  for 
Plants. 
(b)  Water  in  the  Soil.  Importance  of  the  size  of  the 
particles.  Hygroscopic  Moisture.  Free  Water.  Capil- 
lary Water.  Water-holding  capacity  of  Soils.  Move- 
ments of  Soil  Water.  The  Soil  Solution.  Quantity  of 
Water  required  by  Plants. 
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(c)  Dry  Farming.  The  Moisture  Problem.  Purposes  of 
Dry  Farming.  Storing  up  moisture.  Loss  by  evapora- 
tion.   The  Dust  Mulch.    Soil-drifting. 

(d)  Drainage.  Wet  Soils.  Value  of  air  in  the  Soil. 
Natural  Drainage.  Surface  Drainage.  Under  Drain- 
age.    Irrigation. 

(e)  Food  of  Plants.   Composition  of  Plants. 
Soil-derived  Elements:    Sulphur.    Phosphorus.   Potas- 
sium.    Iron  Calcium.    Magnesium. 

Air-derived  Elements:  Hydrogen.  Oxygen.  Nitro- 
gen.    Carbon. 

(/)  Parts  of  Plants  and  Functions  of  Each. 

The  Root:  Kinds.  Functions.  Root  Hairs.  Osmosis. 
Selective  Power  of  Roots. 

The  Stem:  Uses.     Structure.    Sap  Movements. 

The  Leaf:  Structure.  Functions.  Starch-making. 
Changing  Starch  into  Sugar.  Assimilation.  Re- 
spiration.    Transpiration. 

The  Flower:   Structure.    Fertilization.    Pollination. 

(g)  Soil  Fertility.    Loss  of  Fertility.    Plant  Food  in  the 
Soil.    Available  Plant  Foods. 
Natural     Fertilizers:      Leguminous     Crops.       Green 

Manures.     Barnyard   Manures.     Care   and  use   of 

Manures. 

(h)   Tillage  and  Crop  Rotation. 

Tillage :  Benefits.    Soil  Preparation  by  Tillage. 
Crop   Rotation:   Effect   on  Fertility.    Other  benefits. 
Suitable  rotations. 

2.    The  Cereals:  The  Grass  Family. 

(a)  Wheat:  Origin  and  Value.  Classes.  Breeding  new 
varieties.  Varieties  of  Spring  Wheat.  Hard  and  Soft 
Wheats.  Soil  and  Preparation.  Stooling.  Seed  Se- 
lection.   Pure  Seed.    Testing  for  Vitality. 

(&)  Oats:  Origin.  Varieties.  Centres  of  Production.  Pre- 
paration of  the  Soil. 

(c)  Barley:  Origin.  Distribution.  Varieties.  Uses.  Soil 
Preparation. 

(d)  Rye:  Origin  and  Distribution.  Varieties.  Advan- 
tages of  Growing.  Uses.  Sowing  and  Soil  Preparation. 
Marketing. 

Harvesting,.  Storing,  and  Marketing  of  Grains. 
Cutting.   Stacking.   Threshing.   Storing.   Grading. 
The  Seed  Grain  Industry. 

Cereal  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests. 

(a)  Rust:   Kind.   Damage. 

(b)  Smut:    Kind.   Nature  of  Smut.   Treatment. 
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(c)  Other  diseases :  Ergot.   Take-all.   Koot  Rot.   Mold. 

(d)  Insect  Pests:  Hessian  Fly:  damage,  control.  Saw- 
flies.  Nature.  Damage.  Control.  Grasshoppers.  The 
Wheat  Wireworm. 

3.  Crops  of  Secondary  Importance. 

(a)  Corn:  Origin.  Types.  Structure  of  Seed.  Structure 
of  Plant.  Climate  and  Soil  Requirements.  Favorite 
Varieties.   Economic  Importance  of  Corn. 

(b)  Sunflowers:  Climate  and  Soil  Requirements.  Econo- 
mic Importance. 

(c)  Flax:  Climate  and  Soil  Requirements.  Economic 
importance. 

(d)  Peas:  Climate  and  Soil  Requirements.  Economic 
importance. 

(e)  Rape. 

4.  Forage  Crops: 


(a) 


W 

(c) 

(d) 
(•) 

(/) 


Legumes:    Nature.     Stem.     Leaves.     Flowers.     Fruit. 

The  Root  System. 

Alfalfa:       Characteristics.      Varieties.       Cultivation. 

Value. 
Sweet  Clover :  Nature.   Varieties.   Cultivation.  Value. 
Altaswede  Red  Clover:  Nature.    Habits.    Merits.    Soil 
and  Preparation.    Uses. 

Other  Legumes :   Common  Red  Clover.    Alsike.  White 
Clover.    The  Vetches. 

Grasses:   Timothy.   Western  Rye  Grass.   Brome  Grass. 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass.   Red  Top. 
Rape. 

Soiling  Crops. 
Silage :   The  Trench  Silo. 


Section  II. 


Gardening. 


1.    The  Vegetable  Garden. 

(a)  Importance.    Value. 

(b)  Planning  and  Care:  Planning  the  Garden.  The  hot 
bed  and  cold  frame  Preparation  of  garden.  Garden 
seeds.  Planting.  Cultivation.  Transplanting.  Spac- 
ing.   Thinning. 

(c)  Varieties  of  Vegetables. 

(d)  Cultivation  of  Special  Crops. 

(e)  Harvesting  and  Storing. 
(/)   Insect  Enemies: 

Wireworms :    Structure.    Control. 
Cutworms:  Life  stages  and  habits.     Control. 
Cabbage  Worms:   Life  stages.   Control. 
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2.  The  Potato. 

Origin.     Early  History. 

Distribution. 

Food  Value. 

Sale  Qualities. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

Seed.    Planting.    Cultivation.    Seed  Selection. 

Harvesting  and  Marketing. 

Diseases :  Early  Blight.   Late  Blight.   Scab.   Dry  Rot.   Soft 

Rot. 

Warts,  Cracks,  Knobs,  and  Hollow  Heart.    Sweetening  and 

Discoloring.     Freezing.     Insect  Pests.     Judging  Potatoes. 

3.  Fruit-growing : 

(a)  Red  Raspberries:  Propagation.  Soil  Requirements. 
Preparation.  Setting  Out.  Cultivation.  Varieties. 
Winter  Protection.   Methods  of  Growth.   Pruning. 

(b)  Currants  and  Gooseberries:  Varieties.  Propagation. 
Planting.   Tillage.   Pruning.   Bearing  habits. 

(c)  Strawberries:  Value.  Structure.  Varieties.  Propaga- 
tion. Soil  Requirements  and  Preparation.  Planting. 
Training.  Cultivation.  Winter  Care.  Renewal  of  the 
bed. 

Weeds. 

1.  Classes:     Annuals.     Winter   Annuals.     Biennials.     Peren- 
nials. 

2.  Injurious  Effects  of  Weeds. 

3.  How  Weeds  are  Spread. 

4.  How  to  Prevent  Weeds. 

5.  Eradication  of  Weeds. 

6.  Common  Varieties  of  Weeds  found  in  Grain. 

(a)  The  Mustards:  Tumbling.  Wild.  Ball.  Wormseed. 
French  Weed.   Shepherd's  Purse.   False  Flax. 

(b)  Tumble     Weed:     Canada     Thistle.     Perennial     Sow 

Thistle,  Blue  Lettuce.     Wild  Oats.     Wild  Barley. 

« 

7.  Poisonous  Weeds: 

Tall  Larkspur.     Death  Camas.     Loco-Weed.     Water  Hem- 
lock. 

8.  Eradication  of  Poisonous  Weeds. 

Live    Stock: — Domesticating    Wild    Animals.      Breeding.     Pure 
Breeds.   Grades.   High  Grades. 

1.    Horses: 

Types  of  Horses. 

The  Li ght  Breeds:   Standard-bred.    Thorough-bred.   Hack- 
ney.     Bronco.     Cayuse. 
The  Heavy  Breeds:  Clyde.    Shire.    Belgian.    Percheron. 
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2.    Cattle: 

Classes. 

Beef    Breeds:     Shorthorn.     Hereford.     Aberdeen    Angus. 

Galloway. 

Dairy  Breeds:    llolstein.    Ayrshire.    Jersey.    Guernsey. 

Dual  Purpose  Breeds:    Shorthorn.  .Red  Polled. 

').    Sheep: 

Types:    Long  Wooled.    Medium  Wooled.    Fine  WoOled. 
The  Mutton  Type:    Long  or    Coarse    Wooled:    Cotswolds. 
Lincolns.    Leicesters. 

Medium  Wooled:  Southdowns.  Shropshires.  Oxfords. 
Hampshires. 

The  Wool  Type  :  Short  or  Fine  Wooled :  Rambouillet.   Dor- 
set.  Merino. 
Advantages  of  raising  sheep. 

4.    Swine : 

Types:   Lard  and  Bacon. 
Lard  Hogs:   Characteristics. 

Breeds:       Poland  Chinas.       Duroc     Jerseys.       Chester 

Whites. 
Bacon  Hogs:   Desirable  Qualities. 

Breeds:    Berkshires.    Yorkshires.    Tamworths. 
Relation  of  Hog  Production  to  Crops. 
Care  of  Hogs. 

Poultry. 

Poultry  History.    The  Egg  and    Poultry    Industry.     Poultry 
on  the  Farm. 

1.  Chickens: 

Types  and  Classes :  Meat.  General  Purpose.  Egg.  Fancy. 
Meat  Breeds:  Plymouth  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds. 

Egg  Breeds:    Leghorns.   Minorcas. 

The  Good  Layers:  Egg-laying  capacity.  The  Hen's  best 
years. 

Eggs:  How  Eggs  Differ — color,  flavor,  size,  quality. 
Candling:    Reveals  age.     Tests  quality. 
Selection  of  Eggs  for  hatching:    The  Setting  Hen. 
Artificial  Incubation. 
Feeding  and  Care  of  Young  Chickens. 
Feeding  the  hens. 
Housing  and  Care. 

2.  Turkeys:    Breeds.    Laying.    Incubation.    Care  of  Young. 
Fattening. 

3.  Ducks:    Breeds.    Feeding.    Care.    Fattening. 

4.  Geese:    Breeds.     Care. 
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Dairying. 

Economic  importance.  Returns.  Selecting  and  Breeding  the 
Dairy  Cow.  Points  to  look  for  in  a  good  Dairy  Cow.  Importance 
of  a  good  Sire.    Care  for  Milk  production. 

The  Dairy  Barn:  Location.  Size.  Lighting.  Ventilation. 
Winter  Dairying.    Feeding.    Raising  the  Dairy  Calf. 

Milk. 

Composition  of  Milk.  Keeping  milk  clean.  Testing  Milk  for 
Butterfat.     Creaming  Milk. 

Farm  Management  and  Rural  Problems. 
General  Problems  of  Management. 
Choosing  a  suitable  location. 
Conditions  favorable  to  various  types  of  Farm  enterprise : 

Ranching.    Grain-growing.   Mixed  Farming  and  Dairying. 

Poultry-raising  and  Horticulture. 

Local  Conditions :  Soil.  Surface.  Drainage.  Water.  Markets. 
Roads.    Community  Life. 

Cost  of  Production:   Ploughing  and  Cultivating.    Harvesting. 

Cost  of  Marketing :  Hauling  charges.  Using  grain  on  the  farm. 

Selecting  Stock  and  Crops :  Selecting  breeds  of  cattle.  Choos- 
ing the  right  varieties  of  grain. 

Co-operative  Marketing. 

Pools :  Kinds  of  Pools.  Advantages.  Operation.  The  Wheat 
Board.  The  Wheat  Pools.  The  Alberta  Wheat  Pool.  The 
Canadian  Pool. 

Farm  Accounts :  Single  Entry  System.  Inventory.  Cash  Book. 
Bank  Account.     Other  Records. 

Birds.  Value  of  birds.  Seed-eating  birds.  Insect  Destroyers. 
Protecting  birds. 

Trees:  Benefits  of  Trees.  Government  Aid  to  Tree  Planting. 
Kinds  of  Trees. 

Planning  the  Farm :  The  Fields.  The  Farm  House.  A  Setting 
for  the  Farm  Home.  Selecting  the  site  for  the  Farm 
House.    Arrangement  of  Trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
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Industrial  Art 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  A  PICTURE. 

Children  love  pictures  as  they  love  stories;  they  love  to  look 
at  them;  to  hear  about  them;  to  tell  about  them.  Since  love  of 
pictures  is  a  common  trait  of  childhood,  we  should  give  them  pic- 
tures— and  good  ones.  From  constant  association  with  the  works 
of  the  best  artists,  children  secure  distinct  cultural  training,  which 
(properly  directed  and  nourished)  enriches  the  mind  and  deepens 
the  emotions.  The  mere  presence  of  a  great  work  of  art  in  a 
school  room  exerts  a  very  real  influence.  We  cannot  live  with  a 
great  picture,  or  a  great  personality,  without  being  influenced  for 
good. 

From  this  it  follows  that  great  care  and  discrimination  must 
be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  pictures  which  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  children.  First  of  all,  pictures  of  animal-life  and  child- 
life  can  be  used  to  best  advantage ;  then  pictures  of  home-life,  and 
the  relation  of  mother  and  child.  Children  in  the  intermediate 
grades  like  pictures  with  plenty  of  movement,  such  as  "The 
Gleaners,"  by  Millet.  These  will  be  folloAved  by  pictures  of  na- 
ture in  action,  as  "The  Mill,"  by  Ruysdael ;  and,  lastly,  the  con- 
templative pictures,  as  a  landscape  by  Corot,  or  a  Madonna  by 
Raphael. 

Children  should  have  the  modern  masters  first — pictures  which 
speak  in  our  language,  and  of  our  time.  It  is  better  to  give  the 
children  illustrations  from  Tlie  Uncle  Remus  Stories  than  to  give 
them  the  Parthenon  Frieze ;  better  to  give  them  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith  in  "Mother's  Day,"  or  the  "Two  Seasons,"  than  to  give 
them  Raphael. 

The  second  important  point  is  to  lead  the  children  to  observe 
the  picture  itself;  not  to  study  the  life  of  the  artist,  nor  the 
philosophy  of  the  picture  nor  its  history,  but  to  study  the  picture 
itself.  Pupils  must  be  led  to  look  at  the  picture,  and  to  come 
to  their  own  conclusions  as  to  what  the  picture  contains. 

After  this  will  come  something  about  the  laws  of  composition. 
Being  shown,  in  a  simple  way,  something  of  how  the  artist  ob- 
tained these  effects  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  picture  in 
the  case  of  older  children.  Care  must  be  taken  that  such  instruc- 
tion be  neither  too  formal,  too  abstract,  nor  too  advanced  for  the 
pupils.  No  child  should  be  expected  to  like  every  picture  placed 
before  him.  If  he  develops  a  sincere  regard  for  a  few,  the 
teacher  should  be  well  satisfied,  and  the  school  has  fulfilled  its  part 
in  setting  his  feet  on  the  right  path. 
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One  of  the  methods  commonly  employed  in  studying  a  picture 
is  the  following :  Three  brief  lessons  may  be  given  to  each  picture, 
dealing  with  distinct  phases  of  the  study — 

I.  The  picture,  and  its  significance.— An  attempt  to  link  up 
the  child's  experience  with  the  story  which  the  artist  has 
used  the  picture  to  tell. 

II.  A  description  of  the  picture  and  its  good  qualities. — 
Here  the  child  will  be  led  to  see  for  himself  the  message 
which  the  picture  is  trying  to  convey,  and  to  express  this 
in  his  own  language.  He  must  be  led  to  interpret  the 
story  for  himself,  and  care  taken  that  nothing  more  is 
expected  than  the  normal  response  of  a  child. 

III.  The  picture  and  poetry. — It  should  early  become  clear  to 
children  that  there  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  story. 
The  artist  does  it  in  one  way,  and  the  poet  in  another. 
Where  the  same  subject  has  been  treated  in  both  ways, 
the  children  should  compare  the  two. 

Two  picture  study  lessons  are  outlined  here.  Where  this  is 
done,  there  is  always  danger  that  teachers  may  attempt  to  cast 
all  lessons  in  this  mould.  To  attempt  to  do  this  is  to  invite  failure. 
There  are  as  many  ways  of  presenting  a  picture  to  a  class  as 
there  are  teachers,  and  every  good  teacher  will  soon  discover  the 
method  best  suited  to  his  temperament. 

I.    "A  Fascinating  Tail"   (Ronner) — Grade  II. 
(a)   The  picture  and  its  significance. 

In  this  introductory  lesson,  the  teacher  might  talk 
about  cats  and  kittens,  their  ways  and  playfulness, 
the  children  describing  their  own  pets  and  the  funny 
tilings  they  do.  The  teacher  will  then  promise  that 
at  the  next  lesson  he  will  show  them  a  family  of  pussies 
which  everyone  will  enjoy. 

(6)   The  description  of  the  picture. 

"Here  is  a  little  family.  How  many  members  has 
it?  Which  is  the  mother-cat?  Can  you  tell  me  what 
they  are  all  looking  at?  Let  us  give  them  names,  and 
then  we  can  tell  what  they  are  doing,  by  name:  This 
one  we  will  call  the  Puss  (or  Mother).  What  shall  we 
call  this  one?  Spotty!  Very  well,  and  this?  Yes, 
Tinker  will  be  fine.  You  said  they  are  all  looking  at 
the  tail  under  the  book.  Why?  Does  your  pussy  at 
home  like  mice?  Look  at  the  two  kittens  again.  Which 
one,  Spotty  or  Tinker,  would  make  the  better  mouser? 
Why  do  you  think  so?  What  sort  of  fellow  is  Tinker? 
Yes,  I  think  he  is  sleepy-looking,  too.  He  is  going  to 
let  Spotty  have  all  the  fun  while  he  looks  on.  Who 
else  is  looking  on  ?  Does  the  Puss  look  sleepy  ?  What 
do  you  think  she  will  do,  if  the  mouse-jumps  out,  and 
Spotty  and  Tinker  do  not  catch  it?  Yes,  see  how  she 
crouches  just  ready  to  spring.     But  she  will  not  take 
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part  if  the  kittens  catch  the  mouse.  Why  not?"  If 
necessary,  point  out  that  she  is  teaching  them  to  play, 
and  in  playing  they  learn  to  hunt  for  food.  In  a  similar 
way,  question  about  the  other  details  of  interest  in 
the  picture,  and  encourage  questions  and  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  Next,  ask  various  children  to  come 
forward  and  tell  the  story  of  the  picture. 

Children  might  now  be  allowed  to  dramatize  this, 
a  small  child  taking  the  part  of  the  mouse,  and  three 
larger  children  those  of  the  cat  and  kittens.  Alter- 
natively a  dialogue  centering  around  the  story  might 
be  worked  up. 

(c)   The  Picture  and  Poetry. 

What  do  pussies  think  about, 
All  the  day  and  all  the  night? 
Well,  they  dream  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
When  the  mice  are  out  of  sight. 
What  do  pussies  think  about, 
All  the  day  and  all  the  night  ? 
Do  they  think  of  milk  and  mice, 
Or  of  mischievous  young  rats, 
That  to  worry  would  be  nice 
For  the  jaws  of  little  cats? 
Pussy,  dear,  take  my  advice! 
Milk  is  sweeter  far  than  mice. 


II.    "Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare"   (Landseer) — Grade  VI. 

The  treatment  of  this  picture  might  be  similar  to  that 
previously  outlined,  but  it  was  thought  better  to  suggest 
an  alternative  plan,  or  one  better  suited  to  a  senior  grade. 

In  this  lesson  the  aim  will  be  to  develop  an  appreciation 
of  the  supreme  motive  of  the  picture;  of  the  lesson  the 
artist  has  to  teach.  Opinions  will  naturally  vary  somewhat 
in  this  particular.  Some  will  prefer  to  see  in  the  kindly 
attitude  and  sympathy  of  the  smith,  his  love  for  animals, 
and  will  regard  kindness  to  animals  as  the  supreme  message 
of  the  picture.  Others  will  prefer  to  associate  it  with 
Longfellow's  picture  of  the  blacksmith,  taking  the  lines, 
"Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend,"  etc.,  and  in 
the  light  of  this  to  make  the  value  of  work  well  and  hon- 
estly done,  with  its  accompanying  influence  on  character, 
the  main  motive  of  the  picture.  Others,  again,  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  picture  as  an  adequate  representation  of 
a  busy  moment  in  the  life  of  a  useful  and  indispensable 
citizen.  All  are  satisfactory  and  allowable.  The  main 
thing  is  to  see  that  the  interpretation,  whatever  its  nature, 
is  one  in  which  the  children  have  had  some  share,  not 
something  handed  over  to  them  by  the  teacher,  and  one 
consequently  lacking  in  vitality  and  interest. 
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A  suggested  Plan  for  study  is  as  follows : 

1.  Source  of  subject.  The  Story  of  the  Mare  Betty.  (See 
Reader. ) 

2.  Setting.     A  quaint  country  blacksmith  shop. 
Compare  with  the  smithy  we  know. 

3.  Arrangement.  Study  the  way  in  which  the  various 
figures  have  been  arranged  in  the  picture ;  the  somewhat 
circular  arrangement  of  the  figures.  Note  that  the 
glimpse  out  of  doors  gives  a  touch  of  freedom  to  the 
cramped  quarters  of  the  smithy.  Note  how  figures  of 
donkey  and  dog  balance  figure  of  man. 

4.  Centre  of  interest.  Note  how  all  three  animals  turn  in 
the  direction  of  the  smith,  and  direct  attention  to  him. 
Question  as  to  attitude  of  each.  How  are  their  char- 
acteristics brought  out?  Note  how  lighting  emphasizes 
the  centre  of  interest. 

5.  Light  and  Shade.  Study  manner  in  which  light  falls  on 
different  objects.  Note  how  Betty's  figure  is  brought 
up  against  the  highest  light.  Point  out  that  the  light 
gives  a  feeling  of  freshness  and  cheery  warmth,  which 
adds  much  to  the  charm  of  the  picture. 

6.  Texture.  Note  the  skill  the  artist  has  used  to  bring  out 
the  quality  of  the  leather  in  the  apron,  the  details  of  the 
tool  box,  the  curly  hair  of  the  smith,  the  sleek  coat  of 
the  bloodhound,  the  shaggy  coat  of  the  donkey,  and 
glowing  coat  of  the  mare. 

Note  particularly  the  strong  contrasts  of  texture,  as 
well  as  of  light  and  shade.  Ask  as  to  the  value  of  con- 
trast in  life.    Why  do  holidays  follow  hard  work  ? 

7.  Supreme  motive.  Suggested  above  (see  introduction). 
Do  not  dictate  here.    Encourage  freedom  of  expression. 

8.  History.  When  painted.  Where  picture  is  to  be  seen 
today,  etc. 

9.  The  Artist.  Interesting  details  of  his  life.  '(Edwin 
Landseer,  of  England,  1802-1873.  A  great  animal 
painter,  chiefly  of  dogs  and  deer.) 


INDUSTRIAL  ART. 
General  Introduction. 

1.  Aim. 

The  cultural  and  refining  influence  of  art  on  the  lives  of 
pupils  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  in  every  exercise  in  this  course, 
the  purpose  of  which  is: — 

(a)  To  give  a  type  of  art  education  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  great  majority  of  people,  who  will  not  follow  the 
arts  professionally. 
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(6)  To  give  a  varied  and  comprehensive  series  of  exercises, 
in  order  that  a  pupil  may  develop  a  finer  taste  or  art 
judgment,  and  thus  a  deeper  capacity  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful. 

(c)  To  have  the  training  of  this  course  result  in  improve- 
ment of  all  other  manual  work  of  the  children. 

2.  Skill. 

Development  of  technical  skill  is  not  the  main  considera- 
tion in  the  course.  At  the  same  time,  by  arousing  interest 
and  pleasure  in  the  subject,  it  is  expected  that,  with  syste- 
matic and  careful  teaching,  each  pupil  will  make  reasonable 
progress,  equal  on  the  average  to  that  made  in  other  subjects. 
It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  every  normal  child, 
if  properly  and  regularly  instructed,  can  learn  to  draw  and 
design  within  the  limits  that  are  peculiar  to  his  mental  age. 

3.  Construction  of  Course. 

The  plan  followed  in  constructing  the  course  has  been 
as  follows : 

1.  To  parallel  the  work  of  each  adjacent  two  grades,  e.g., 
I  and  II,  III  and  IV,  thus  making  simpler  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  for  art  instruction.  To  some  extent  the 
work  is  paralleled  throughout  all  the  grades,  especially  I  to 
VI.  In  doing  this  the  problem  of  the  rural  school  was  kept 
in  mind,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  time  allotted  to  this  sub- 
ject practically  as  adequate  a  training  can  be  given  as  in 
the  larger  centres. 

2.  To  make  the  course  as  definite  and  progressive  as  that  of 
any  other  subject  of  the  curriculum;  and  to  this  end  ten 
exercises  are  outlined  for  each  grade,  each  to  occupy  about 
four  weeks  to  complete. 

4.  A  Definite  Course. 

While  the  course  seems  very  definite,  and  perhaps  almost 
too  rigid,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  compiled  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers,  who,  in  the  main,  are  not  specialists 
in  this  field,  and  who,  in  consequence,  need  very  specific 
direction.  Some  digression,  especially  in  method,  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  the  trained  teacher.  In  rooms  where 
only  one  grade  is  taught  the  order  of  the  exercises  may  be 
changed. 

5.  Special  Day  Problems. 

Special  day  problems  may  be  introduced  occasionally,  it 
being  kept  in  mind  that,  while  the  play  element  will  enter 
largely  here,  there  must  still  be  definite  art  training,  in  each 
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problem,  in  keeping  with  the   attainments  of  the  particular 
grade.    Other  than  this,  it  is  misplaced  effort. 

6.  Materials. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  for  each  grade  is  given  a  list  of 
materials  necessary  for  the  work.  These  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  (a)  those  materials  that  might  be  kept  on  hand 
by  the  school,  and  that  may  be  used  as  tools  in  the  exercises; 
(b)  other  materials  (as  paper,  etc.)  that  will  be  used  by  the 
individual  pupil,  and  may  be  his  property  at  the  completion 
of  the  exercises,  if  the  teacher  thinks  best, 

7.  Summary. 

A  short  summary  of  the  work  of  each  grade  is  also  given 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  so  that  the  content  of  the  year's 
work  may  be  surveyed.  By  comparing  the  topic  arrange- 
ment of  the  succeeding  grades,  some  idea  of  the  progression 
of  the  course  may  be  obtained. 

8.  Adequate  Preparation. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  that  fore- 
sight, adequate  preparation  beforehand,  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  if  success  is  to  be  attained.  The  teacher  must  think 
the  problem  through  to  the  end,  and  be  ready  to  deal  ade- 
quately and  promptly  with  each  step  as  progress  is  made. 

9.  Guide  to  Teachers  with  Reference  to  the 
Work  to  be  Covered. 

This  course  is  planned  on  the  understanding  that  125 
minutes  per  week  will  be  available  for  Industrial  Art  work. 
The  city  teacher,  in  charge  of  one  grade  only,  should  have 
no  serious  difficulty  in  completing  the  exercises  in  the  time 
assigned.  The  teacher  who  is  in  charge  of  two  or  three 
grades,  will  observe  that  the  amount  of  work  suggested  in 
any  problem  may  be  modified  and  curtailed;  and,  further, 
that  since  the  exercises  in  succeeding  grades  parallel  each 
other  closely,  classes  may  be  readily  combined  in  this  subject. 


In  Rural  Schools. 

In  the  rural  school  a  different  plan  is  suggested.  Here  half 
the  course  may  be  completed  during  one  year,  and  the  remaining 
half  in  the  next  year.  For  example,  pupils  in  Grades  III  and  IV 
might  take  the  first  five  exercises  in  the  Grade  III  course  one 
year,  and  the  last  five  exercises  of  Grade  IV  in  the  next  year, 
even  though  there  has  been  an  advance  of  one  grade  in  the  in- 
terim. By  this  method,  the  different  type  problems  will  have  been 
covered,  and  the  pupil  will  have  a  good  foundation  for  subsequent 
work. 
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GRADE  I. 
X.B. — Any  six  exercises  will  constitute  a  full  year's  work. 

EXERCISE  I. 

To  model  and  draw  various  types  of  fruit  shapes,  as  apple, 
orange,  pear,  lemon,  pumpkin,  etc.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  shapes  of  fruits  as  mentioned  above. 

2.  To  develop  motor  control  by  using  crayons. 

3.  To  teach  the  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet. 

Materials. 

Plasticine,  cream  manilla  drawing  paper  (not  larger  than 
4!/2x6)  and  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

Three  shapes  to  be  drawn,  the  round,  as  orange  or  apple,  the 
round  with  one  projection,  as  the  pear,  and  the  elliptical,  as  the 
lemon  with  two  projections. 

At  least  two  short  lessons  in  modelling  and  two  in  drawing 
each  shape  should  be  given.  The  object  should  be  placed  before 
the  class  where  all  can  see,  and  the  method  of  mass  drawing 
explained  and  illustrated  before  the  children  draw. 

EXERCISE  II. 

To  make  a  landscape:  (1)  by  paper-tearing;  (2)  with  wax 
crayons.  These  may  be  adapted  to  a  Christmas  problem.  Four 
weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  show  how  to  make  different  elements  in  a  landscape;  as 
sky,  ground,  distant  trees,  or  near  trees. 

2.  To  teach  paper-tearing. 

3.  To  teach  the  use  of  wax  crayons  in  making  a  flat  color. 

Materials. 

Thin  paper  as  poster  or  enginex  paper,  paste.  The  colors  of 
paper  might  be  white  for  ground,  dark  blue  for  sky,  and  darker 
blue  for  trees.  Wax  crayons,  and  drawing  paper  not  larger  than 
4!/2x6  for  crayon  landscape. 

Suggestions. 

Take  up  one  element  at  a  time,  as  the  making  of  a  tree  or  the 
ground,  etc.,  then  combine  in  a  picture.  In  working  with  wax 
crayons  try  to  get  an  even  tone  of  color.  Always  control  the 
tearing  by  having  the  pupils  keep  the  fingers  close  to  the  tear. 
Tear  slowly  a  short  distance  at  a  time.  One  example  of  each  type 
of  landscape  should  be  completed. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  III. 

To  make  a  booklet.  This  is  a  correlation  of  Art  with  other 
Grade  I  subjects.    Five  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  making  of  a  booklet. 

2.  To  teach  the  simple  line-capital  letters  for  title  in  crayon. 

3.  To  teach  simple  printing  for  the  names  of  objects,  this  to 
include  both  capital  and  small  letters. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper  6x9,  foolscap  or  other  paper,  wax  crayons,  pen- 
cils, scissors,  cord  for  sewing  and  tying  at  back.  Brown  wrap- 
ping paper  will  serve  instead  of  cover-paper  if  necessary. 

Suggestions. 

Suggested  subjects — a  phonic  booklet,  a  nursery  rhyme  book- 
let, .or  one  connected  with  the  child's  other  school  work;  to  com- 
plete a  booklet  of  at  least  three  sheets  of  6x9  paper  folded  once. 
Make  cover  and  complete  booklet  with  work  on  each  page.  Wax 
crayons  may  be  used  for  illustration ;  lead  pencil  for  printing. 

Note. — The  following  paragraph  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  problems  IV  and  VIII. 

The  teacher  should  prepare  beforehand  from  a  large  sheet  of 
cardboard  a  model  room  consisting  of  Avails  and  floor,  the  walls  to 
be  not  less  than  a  foot  wide  and  ten  inches  high.  This  model  may 
be  opened  out  flat  against  the  blackboard  when  dealing  with  the 
problem  before  the  class. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  IV. 

To  make  a  mat  or  linoleum  pattern  for  floor  of  doll's  room. 
About  three  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  simple  basket  weave. 

2.  To  make  an  all-over  pattern. 

Materials. 

Materials  with  which  to  weave  paper  mats,  and  mounting 
paper  to  complete  the  same,  or  paper  on  which  to  make  an  all-over 
pattern,  marked  in  inch  squares,  for  using  stick-prints,  or  cut- 
paper  forms,  or  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

The  guide  lines  may  be  made  by  making  a  16-square  fold  of 
the  paper  of  suitable  size.  Two  types  of  rugs  should  be  taken  up, 
preferably  one  in  paper  weaving  and  the  other  in  all-over  design 
pattern.    The  weave  at  first  should  be  a  simple  basket-weave,  and 
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if  there  is  time  other  types  may  be  made.  In  the  all-over  pattern 
at  least  three  lessons  will  be  required  to  get  reasonable  neatness 
and  accuracy. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  V. 

To  model  and  draw  simple  animal  and  bird  shapes.  The 
Drawing  should  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  Exer- 
cise I.    Four  weeks '  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  general  shape  of  an  animal  and  a  bird  placed 
in  a  simple  position. 

2.  To  review  Exercise  I,  that  is,  to  practise  mass  drawing 
rather  than  general  outline  work. 

3.  To  teach  simple  round  modelling  of  an  animal  or  bird 
shape. 

Materials. 

Plasticine  or  clay,  drawing  paper  4%x6,  wax  crayons.  Try  to 
secure  a  picture  if  the  actual  object  cannot  be  had. 

Suggestions. 

Model  and  draw  shapes  of  a  cat,  rabbit  and  bird.  Review  the 
mass  drawing  of  round  shapes  as  in  drawing  the  orange.  In  a 
similar  manner  teach  the  drawing  of  the  bird  or  animal  shapes. 
Teacher  draws  on  blackboard  and  pupils  draw  at  seats. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VI. 

To  make  simple  pieces  of  furniture,  based  on  paper-folding, 
for  a  doll's  room.  The  best  ones  may  be  selected  for  the  room 
made  by  the  teacher.    Pour  weeks'  work — one  piece  per  week. 

Aim. 

1.  Teach  paper-folding.  Teach  where  to  cut  and  fold,  to  make 
simple  articles  of  furniture  (as  table,  chair,  bed,  dresser 
for  bedroom,  or  table,  chair,  shelf,  stove  for  kitchen). 

2.  To  call  attention  to  the  idea  that  the  colors  of  furniture 
should  harmonize  with  the  walls  to  some  extent  at  least. 

3.  To  teach  children  how  to  make  simple  pieces  of  furniture. 

Materials. 

Paper  6x6,  such  as  poster  paper,  or  enginex  paper  of  suitable 
color,  scissors  and  paste,  9x9  paper  for  table.  Light  brown  wrap- 
ping paper  may  be  used. 

Suggestions. 

Four  suitable  pieces  should  be  made  and  some  decorated. 
Thus,  a  chair  may  have  a  piece  of  other  colored  paper  pasted  on 
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the  seat,  or  on  the  back  to  suggest  a  cushion.     Each  pupil  should 
make  the  four  pieces. 

Teach  step  by  step.  Make  beforehand  so  as  to  learn  difficul- 
ties. It  will  likely  require  two  lessons  to  complete  each  piece. 
Pupils  make  mistakes,  and  only  by  seeing  the  mistake,  as  a  rule, 
do  they  learn  to  remember  what  to  do.  It  is  obvious  that  making 
a  table  will  require  a  larger  piece  of  paper  for  making  than  a  chair. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  VII. 

To  illustrate  simple  rhymes  as  "Jack,  be  Nimble,"  "Little 
Miss  Muffet, "  etc.,  using  stick-laying,  and  line-action  figures,  with 
suitable  surroundings  in  line.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  approximately  the  proportionate  lengths  of  the 
parts  of  the  body. 

2.  To  imagine  the  action,  or  see  it  through  dramatization  and 
to  represent  the  same  by  stick-laying,  and  line-drawing, 
using  crayons  or  pencil. 

Materials. 

Small  sticks  about  the  size  of  matches,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  broken  into  required  lengths.  Drawing  paper  4^x6,  wax 
crayons. 

Suggestions. 

To  teach  the  drawing  of  such  actions  as  walking,  running, 
jumping,  and  any  other  simple  actions  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
story.     To  illustrate  two  simple  stories. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  to  teach  proportionate  lengths  is  by 
the  use  of  sticks,  and  the  use  of  a  boy  as  a  model.  When  an  action 
is  completed,  it  may  then  be  drawn  with  pencil.  Later  it  might 
be  well  to  try  representing  action  with  the  pencil  or  crayon  direct. 
Draw  such  surroundings  as  furniture,  chair,  dishes,  etc.,  in  line. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VIII. 

To  make  and  decorate  the  walls  of  a  doll 's  room.  Stick-printed 
or  wax-crayon  borders  or  cut-paper  shapes.     Three  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  use  of  pleasing  colors  for  the  walls  of  a  room. 

2.  To  teach  paper-folding,  which  is  the  method  recommended, 
that  the  pupil  may  get  good  spacing  for  border. 

3.  To  teach  the  making  of  a  border  by  means  of  definite  units 
placed  at  regular  intervals. 
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Materials. 

The  cardboard  room,  with  walls  and  floor  parts  hinged  to- 
gether, tinted  paper  to  paper  the  walls,  and  darker  paper,  which 
should  match  the  color  of  the  walls,  for  baseboard  or  trim.  Paper 
to  match  that  of  walls  on  which  to  make  stick-printed  or  crayon 
border.  Stick-prints  or  half-inch  squares  cut  from  manilla  tag  or 
cardboard,  and  wax  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

A  short  lesson  on  selecting  tinted  paper  of  suitable  color  for 
the  walls  and  trim.  Review  paper-folding,  learning  left,  right, 
front,  back,  16-square  fold,  and  folding  for  border.  Spend  at 
least  four  lessons  in  making  a  good  border.  Select  the  best,  trim 
and  complete  the  border  for  the  walls  of  the  room,  one  lesson.  In 
all,  eight  or  nine  lessons. 

Much  drill  will  be  required  to  space  and  make  the  border,  if 
stick-printing  outfits  are  used.  The  class  should  work  in  unison, 
all  doing  the  same  operation  at  the  same  time.  The  paper  should 
be  placed  on  an  exercise  book  as  a  pad.  To  make  a  crayon  border, 
cut  half -inch  squares  from  cardboard,  have  pupils  put  these  in 
place,  and  trace  around  with  pencil,  filling  in  the  square  shape 
with  crayon  strokes  all  running  in  the  same  direction. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  IX. 

Curtain  and  table-cover  problems.     Three  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  review  previous  processes  and  to  make  a  border  of  a 
slightly  more  difficult  type. 

2.  To  have  children  space  off  with  a  ruler,  rather  than  by  fold- 
ing the  paper.  (The  width  of  the  ruler  may  be  taken  if 
inches  are  not  understood). 

3.  To  make  a  border  of  two  units  in  pairs,  and  to  compare 
with  simple  2-4  time  in  music. 

Materials. 

Paper  of  sufficient  length  for  curtains  and  table-cover,  and  of 
suitable  widths.  Stick-printing  outfits,  or  cut-paper  stencils  as  in 
Exercise  IV,  or  designs  in  crayon. 

Suggestions. 

At  least  two  pieces  made  by  each,  that  is,  the  curtains  (per- 
haps in  three  pieces),  and  a  table-runner.  In  the  former,  the  cur- 
tain may  be  cut  from  a  square  piece  of  paper  if  a  border  is  to  be 
placed  all  around  it.  On  the  latter  make  decoration  at  the  ends 
only.  This  will  require  more  careful  spacing  than  in  Exercise 
VIII. 

The  spacing  here  is  the  difficult  problem.  Begin  at  the  cor- 
ners and  continue  along  side  and  end.  In  the  runner  begin  in  the 
middle  of  the  end  and  work  both  ways. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  X. 

The  drawing  and  cutting  of  simple  flower  and  leaf  forms. 
Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  review  the  names  of  the  six  standard  colors. 

2.  To  teach  drawing  of  flower  shapes  and  leaf  shapes  that  are 
not  too  difficult. 

3.  To  cut  out  shapes  by  freehand  cutting,  and  to  arrange 
same  suitably  and  paste  down. 

Materials. 

Paper  4i/ox6,  tinted  paper  as  enginex  paper,  drawing  paper, 
wax  crayons,  scissors  and  paste. 

Suggestions. 

Here  for  the  first  time  more  irregular  shapes  are  attempted, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  are  drawn.  The  drawing 
should  be  carried  on  step  by  step.  It  may  require  some  practice  to 
conquer  certain  shapes.  Use  such  flowers  as  tulip,  lady  slipper 
(side  view),  marsh  marigold,  daffodil.  If  cutting  is  too  difficult, 
paper-tearing  may  be  substituted  to  make  flower  shape,  but  better 
results  here  will  be  attained  by  cutting  if  successful. 

Two  flowers  should  be  drawn,  and  colored  with  wax  crayons 
and  one  type  cut  out  of  paper  and  mounted. 


SUMMARY. 


The  pupil  who  has  covered  carefully  the  above  course  should 
have  had  practice  in  the  following: — 

Representation. 

Modelling  and  drawing  round  objects  or  elliptical  objects  as 
fruits,  animals  or  birds  based  on  these  forms.  Learning  to  draw 
simple  flower  forms. 

Illustration  Drawing. 

Imagining  simple  stories  and  expressing  the  idea  by  means  of 
line-action  figures,  with  some  degree  of  correctness  as  to  relative 
proportion  of  the  various  parts. 

Color. 

Recognition  and  naming  of  the  six  standard  colors. 

Lettering. 

Cutting  a  simple  type  of  capital  letter.  Printing  with  fair 
legibility  in  line  the  capital  and  small  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Design  and  Composition. 

Planning  a  simple  border  and  working  to  the  music  of  the 
border.  Planning  simple  all-over  patterns.  Composition — using 
paper  elements  of  a  landscape  representing  sky,  ground,  and  large 
tree,  and  arranging  same. 
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Industrial  Processes. 

Learning-  to  use  pencil,  crayon,  scissors,  and  to  control  paper- 
tearing;  weaving  a  simple  basket  weave. 

Construction. 

Learning  to  make  simple  articles  connected  with  the  doll's 
room,  as  furniture  and  furnishings,  curtains  and  table  runners, 
mats,  etc.    Making  a  simple  booklet,  including  paper  cover. 

Appreciation. 

Choosing  the  best  piece  of  work  after  a  simple  discussion  at 
the  close  of  a  class  exercise.  As  art  is  a  matter  of  making  fine 
choices,  ability  to  choose  wisely  should  be  developed. 

Picture  Study. 

One  lesson  a  month  is  suggested,  in  which  the  pupils  tell  all 
they  see  and  make  comments  on  the  story  of  the  picture. 

X.B. — In  the  picture  study  list  for  each  grade  the  first  five  or 
six  pictures  are  required,  and  where  time  permits  those  in  the  sup- 
plementary list  may  be  studied.  These  pictures  may  be  obtained 
from  The  School-Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  Edmon- 
ton, at  25  cents  a  set  for  each  grade  from  I  to  VII,  and  30  cents 
for  the  Grade  VIII  pictures.  Descriptive  leaflets  to  accompany 
these  pictures  are  furnished  in  sets  at  30  cents  a  set  for  each  grade. 
All  of  the  pictures  listed  for  study  come  in  the  414x5  yA  size. 

1.  "The  First  Step"   (Millet)   525. 

2.  "Feeding  the  Hens"  (Millet)  520. 

3.  "St.  John  and  the  Lamb"  (Murillo)  685D. 

4.  "Can't  You  Talk?"  (Holmes)  1063. 

5.  "Squirrels"  (Landseer)  903. 

Supplementary. 

6.  "Family  Cares"  (Barnes)   1061. 

7.  "The  Cat  Family"   (Adan)   500. 

8.  "Spring"   (Knaus)   820C. 

Summary  of  Materials  for  Year's  Work. 

Clay  or  plasticine. 

Cream  manilla  drawing  paper  6x9  or  half  this  size. 
Enginex  paper  or  poster  paper  6  x  6,  6  x  9,  9  x  9.     Suitable 
colors. 

Scissors — short  scissors,  4  inches  long. 
Wax  crayons. 
Stick-printing  sets. 
Paste. 


GRADE  II. 
Introduction. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Grade  I,  but  with  these  differences. 
The  child  should  be  taught — 
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1.  To  observe  more  closely  objects  that  are  to  be  drawn,  that 
at  least  the  characteristic  markings  will  be  noticed  and 
drawn. 

2.  To  use  a  rule  and  to  be  able  to  measure  to  inches  and  half 
inches,  and  to  plan  simple  construction  problems  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  use  these  measurements. 

3.  To  be  able  to  handle  various  tools,  as  scissors,  stick-printing 
sets,  and  crayons  with  more  confidence  than  in  Grade  I. 

N.B. — Any  six  exercises  mill  constitute  a  full  year's  work. 

EXERCISE  I. 

To  model  and  draw  various  vegetables,  as  beet,  onion,  carrot, 
potato,  etc.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  modelling  and  drawing  of  certain  type  shapes 
of  vegetables. 

2.  To  encourage  observation  of  certain  characteristic  mark- 
ings peculiar  to  certain  vegetables. 

3.  To  review  the  color  names  of  the  six  leading  colors. 

Materials. 

Clay  or  plasticine,  cream-manilla  drawing  paper  size  4V2x6 
inches,  wax  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

Three  types  should  be  taken  up :  the  round,  as  beet  or  onion ; 
the  tapering,  as  carrot;  and  the  irregular,  as  the  potato.  Each  of 
these  has  characteristic  markings  which  should  be  carefully  no- 
ticed by  the  pupils. 

First  review  the  drawing  of  fruits ;  as,  apple  or  orange.  Fol- 
low this  by  drawing  a  beet,  which  has  a  tapering  root  at  one  end 
and  roughened  rings  where  the  top  grew.  The  outline  method  of 
drawing  and  accented  line  might  be  introduced  here. 

EXERCISE  II. 

To  make  a  landscape  design  in  crayon  and  in  cut-paper.  These 
may  be  used  for  calendar  or  other  Christmas  problem.  A  fairy 
landscape  may  be  designed.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  provide  exercises  in  spacing  by  making  two  landscapes, 

(1)  a  fairy  landscape  in  cut-paper  using  bright  colors,  and 

(2)  a  naturalistic  one  in  crayon. 

2.  To  develop  the  imagination  by  visualizing  a  fairy  scene  as 
in  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  "The  Sugar-Plum  Tree,"  "Wish- 
ing Wishes,"  and  the  planning  in  cut-paper  of  same. 

3.  To  teach  the  six  hues,  and  the  light  and  dark  tones  of  each 
of  these,  in  all,  three  tones — light,  normal,  and  dark  of  each 
hue. 
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Materials. 

Tinted  paper,  cream  manilla  drawing  paper,  wax  crayons, 
scissors,  paste.  Size  of  paper  or  finished  work  not  larger  than 
41/0x6  inches. 

Suggestions. 

Two  types  of  landscapes  finished,  a  fairy  one  in  cut-paper,  and 
a  naturalistic  one  in  crayon.  Teaching  more  accuracy  in  making 
a  sky  or  simple  sunset,  ground,  trees  and  hill.  If  latter  is  used  for 
calendar,  its  size  when  trimmed  should  not  be  larger  than  4x5. 
Two  weeks  on  each  should  be  sufficient. 

In  either  process  take  up  one  element  at  a  time,  as  making  a 
crayon  tree  or  a  cut-paper  one.  The  pupils  will  follow  the  work  of 
the  teacher.  The  fairy  landscape  may  have  entirely  symmetrical 
shapes.  Allow  the  imagination  of  the  pupils  to  have  exercise;  give 
suggestions,  but  encourage  original  work. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  III. 

To  make  a  booklet,  a  correlation  with  other  Grade  II  work, 
size  6x9.    Five  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  improve  the  work  of  making  cut-paper  letters  from  key 
forms. 

2.  To  make  and  sew  a  simple  booklet. 

3.  To  teach  line-capital  and  small  type  of  letters  and  to  use 
these  in  all  printing  inside  the  book. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper  9x12  (cream  manilla)  for  leaves  in  book, 
14 -inch  section  paper,  construction  paper  tinted  for  cover,  scissors, 
pencils,  wax  crayons,  cord  to  sew  and  tie  at  back,  paste. 

Suggestions. 

Make  such  booklets  as  "A  Toy  Booklet,"  or  "Santa  Claus 
Land,"  using  four  sheets  folded.  Cut  paper  letters  from  inch 
square  paper  for  cover.  Make  crayon  drawing,  one  on  each  page, 
of  simple  tojrs  (first  practising  same  on  other  paper),  as  bugle, 
drum,  sled,  top,  etc.  Print  under  each  drawing  a  very  short 
description  of  the  article,  using  largely  the  small  type  of  letters. 
Draw  at  least  three  toys.  The  drum  should  not  show  ellipse  at  top ; 
draw  side  view  only. 

As  in  Grade  I,  the  best  method  so  far  in  making  cut-paper 
letters  is  by  making  a  key  form  first,  and  cutting  letters  after  a 
number  of  these  have  been  made.  With  iyA  inch  square  of  enginex 
paper  or  iyA  inch  squares  of  %-inch  cross  section  paper  fold  cut 
in  four  slits  from  the  back  a  little  more  than  half-way.  Open  out 
and  cut  away  the  parts  not  required  for  the  letter;  the  corners 
should  be  cut  off  to  indicate  the  round.  Thus  the  letters  0  and  D 
would  be  alike  except  that  the  0  has  four  corners  cut  off,  while  the 
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D  would  have  only  two  cut  away.  Cut-paper  letters  are  the 
simplest  to  space  on  cover.  Arrange  letters,  make  light  pencil 
marks  to  indicate  spot,  and  paste  on  later.  After  any  pasting 
is  done,  place  under  weight  to  dry. 

Picture  Study. 

Note. — The  following  paragraph  should  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  problems  IV,  VIII,  and  IX  : 

The  teacher  should  prepare  beforehand  from  a  large  sheet 
of  cardboard  a  model  room  consisting  of  walls  and  floor,  the  walls 
to  be  not  less  than  a  foot  wide  and  ten  inches  high.  This  may  be 
opened  out  flat  on  the  blackboard  when  dealing  with  the  problem 
before  the  class.  A  different  room  from  that  made  in  Grade  I, 
e.g.,  a  living  room,  is  suggested. 


EXERCISE  IV. 

The  making  of  an  all-over  pattern  suitable  for  rug  of  doll's 
room.  Discuss  color  scheme.  Have  colors  very  closely  related. 
Use  stick-prints  or  cut-paper  stencil.     Three  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  making  of  a  simple  all-over  pattern,  using  two 
sticks  that  harmonize  in  shape,  as  large  circle  and  small 
circle  do. 

2.  To  discuss  t  simple  harmony  of  colors  and  colors  closely 
related  to  each  other,  as  light  green  and  darker  green. 

3.  To  cut  a  simple  symmetrical  stencil,  each  pupil  cutting  his 
own  and  applying  same  to  make  an  all-over  pattern,  color- 
ing same  with  wax  crayons. 

Materials. 

Paper  to  harmonize  with  color  scheme,  preferably  tinted  con- 
struction-paper for  last  attempt,  stick-prints,  or  scissors  and  wax 
crayons.    Paper  about  6x6. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  shall  make  at  least  one  good  all-over  pattern 
(three  or  four  lessons),  and  also  a  simple  stencil,  tracing  on  pat- 
tern, and  filling  in  with  crayon.  Make  the  strokes  run  all  the 
same  way. 

In  stick-printing,  first  lay  out  guide  lines  about  an  inch  apart 
each  way.  Use  same  sticks  as  for  border;  place  paper  on  an  exer- 
cise book  as  pad,  and  practise  to  get  exactness.  In  cut-paper 
stencil,  try  same  motif  as  in  border.  The  teacher  could  cut  a  large 
one  and  show  pattern  by  filling  in  with  chalk  eraser  to  indicate 
design.  Pupils  should  try  to  make  one  somewhat  similar.  At 
the  same  time  welcome  individual  efforts. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  V. 

To  model  and  draw  animal  toys,  or  animals  or  birds,  in  flat 
tones,  e.g.,  teddy  bears,  rabbits,  elephants,  chicks,  etc.  Four  weeks' 
work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  learn  to  express  more  correctly  the  shape  of  certain  ani- 
mals largely  by  outline  method  rather  than  method  in 
Grade  I. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  observing  the  relative  sizes  of  different 
features,  as  head  and  body. 

3.  To  teach  the  more  exact  modelling  of  various  animal  or 
bird  shapes. 

Materials. 

Plasticine  or  clay,  paper  4%x6,  wax  crayons.  Use  pictures  if 
objects  cannot  be  had. 

Suggestions. 

Three  shapes  should  be  modelled  and  drawn.  Select  ones  that 
have  some  difference  in  shape,  as  a  teddy  bear,  a  rabbit  and  a 
chick.  The  drawings  should  not  be  large,  when  trimmed  perhaps 
not  larger  than  on  paper  four  inches  square.  Give  three  lessons  to 
each  type. 

More  attention  may  be  given  to  the  drawing  or  rather  promin- 
ent details,  as  in  the  drawing  of  vegetables.  No  shading  need  be 
attempted;  aim  rather  to  get  the  shape  and  proportions. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VI. 

To  make  paper  furniture,  using  construction  paper,  for  living 
room  in  doll's  house.  The  pieces  should  be  larger  and  decorated 
more  than  in  Grade  I.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  accuracy  in  measuring  inches  and  half -inches. 

2.  To  teach  accuracy  in  measuring  on  paper  and  in  cutting  to 
line,  and  to  construct  simple  types  of  furniture. 

3.  To  make  suitable  decorations  on  such  articles  as  may  be 
decorated  by  line-borders,  or  by  showing  upholstering. 

Materials. 

Construction  paper,  4%x4^,  6x6,  3x7y2,  6x9,  scissors,  paste, 
wax  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

Make  a  table,  large  chair,  Chesterfield,  and  fireplace,  at  least. 
This  includes  making  and  decorating.  Each  pupil  should  make 
these  four  pieces. 

It  would  be  well  to  drill  the  pupils  on  measuring  articles,  as 
books,  to  draw  lines  3  inches,  Sy2  inches,  etc.,  until  each  knowr 
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inches  and  half -inches ;  the  first  article  should  be  made  with  draw- 
ing paper  that  pupils  may  see  the  necessity  of  accuracy,  and  learn 
where  to  cut  exactly.  The  decorations  should  be  drawn  before  the 
work  is  pasted  together.  The  sizes  of  paper-box  of  chair,  41/2x41/2 ; 
back  of  chair,  like  arm  chair,  3x4  */£  inches.  For  table,  6x6;  box 
for  Chesterfield,  4^x7^2 ;  back  of  Chesterfield,  Sxiy2  inches.  Curl 
the  round  parts  for  arm  chair  over  pencil. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VII. 

Illustration  problems,  using  line-action  figures  and  figures 
more  filled  out,  with  more  attention  to  surroundings.  Such  stories 
as  Hiawatha  or  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  stories  for  children,  etc. 
Size,  4i/2x6. 

Aim. 

1.  To  develop  power  to  imagine  more  realistic  scenes,  and 
ability  to  express  same. 

2.  To  improve  the  expression  of  action  by  line-action  figures. 

Materials. 

Paper,  wax  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

Much  practice  is  necessary,  but  two  types  should  be  completed 
in  the  time,  one  in  purely  line-action  and  one  with  line  surround- 
ings, the  second  in  figures  more  filled  out,  and  with  trees,  wigwam, 
boat,  etc.,  more  carefully  drawn.  Drill  on  each  feature  and  en- 
courage memory-drawing  to  some  extent.  In  these  exercises  a 
landscape  in  the  background  is  required. 

Review  stick-laying  and  action-drawing  in  Grade  I.  Discuss 
the  situation  in  the  scene  chosen.  In  the  work  done  help  by  ex- 
plaining difficulties  in  proportion  and  position;  if  necessary, 
dramatize  scene  and  let  pupils  indicate  where  the  various  factors 
in  the  scene  should  be  placed. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VIII. 

The  consideration  of  suitable  colors  for  walls  and  border.  All 
pupils  make  a  border  of  the  same  type.  Best  four  or  five  are 
selected  for  decorating  room.    Three  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  discuss  the  use  of  suitable  coloring  for  walls  of  living 
room. 

2.  To  teach  spacing  and  making  of  a  crayon  or  stick-printed 
border,  using  two  sticks.  To  have  children  determine  which 
two  sticks  would  go  together  and  look  well  in  a  border. 

Materials. 

Three  pieces  of  cardboard  for  walls  and  another  for  floor,  or 
make  from  one  large  sheet.    Tinted  paper  for  the  walls,  and  darker 
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iii  good  color  harmony  for  the  woodwork  trim  and  floor.     Strips 
of  paper  for  the  border,  and  stick-printing  sets  or  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  the  inch  as  unit  of  measurement.  Make  a  printed  border 
using  two  blocks.  Make  as  an  exercise  a  cut-paper  border  of  units 
one  inch  apart ;  select  the  best  of  the  same  type  to  trim  and  put  in 
place  about  the  room. 

Much  drill  will  be  required  in  making  the  border  Problems 
of  this  sort  should  be  done  several  times  until  limit  of  improve- 
ment is  reached.  More  freedom  may  be  allowed  pupils  in  making 
the  border  than  in  Grade  I.  In  making  the  cut-paper  border  the 
teacher  suggests  the  exercise  as  tent  and  tree  shapes  (symmetri- 
cal), or  whatever  may  be  desired. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  IX. 

To  make  and  decorate  furnishings  for  the  room,  as  window 
curtains,  table-runner,  portieres.  Use  stick-printing.  Three 
weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To   review  previous  work  in  making  borders,  using  two 
sticks. 

2.  To  provide  drill  in  using  rulers  for  spacing  accurately,  be- 
ginning at  corner  and  spacing  to  work  out  evenly. 

3.  To  review  color  theory  for  this  grade. 

Materials. 

Paper  cut  to  proper  size  for  windows,  or  for  table,  to  har- 
monize in  color.  Stick-printing  sets.  Rice  paper  or  butter  paper  is 
excellent. 

Suggestions. 

As  a  minimum  make  curtains  for  the  window,  and  a  table  run- 
ner. The  curtains  may  be  cut  from  a  square  piece  of  paper,  the 
piece  along  the  top  cut  from  one  side  of  the  square,  and  the  side 
curtains  made,  but  cutting  the  balance  in  two  pieces. 

Discuss  the  color  scheme  of  the  article  and  its  decoration. 
Spacing  so  that  the  corners  may  come  out  right  is  part  of  the  pro- 
blem. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  X. 

To  draw  plant  forms  in  crayon  and  to  make  freehand  cutting 
of  same  in  paper.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.    To  review  color  theory  for  this  grade,  naming  six  stan- 
dard colors  and  lighter  and  darker  tones. 
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2.  To  draw  flowers  and  leaf  shapes,  as  tulips,  daffodil,  or  other 
flowers,  with  more  attention  to  details  than  in  Grade  I. 

3.  To  make  by  freehand  cutting  leaves  and  flowers  and  to 
arrange  same  in  a  small  cut-paper  vase.  This  is  training 
in  arrangement. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper  41/2x6,  and  wax  crayons,  tinted  enginex  paper 
and  scissors.    Mounting  paper  and  paste. 

Suggestions. 

Three  lessons  each  on  drawing  two  flower  types,  and  three  on 
freehand  cutting  and  mounting  of  one  of  these. 

Flower  shapes,  while  generally  more  or  less  symmetrical, 
are  as  a  rule  more  difficult  to  draw  than  vegetable  shapes.  Correct 
seeing  precedes  good  drawing,  therefore  lead  the  pupils  to  notice 
various  details  that  are  characteristic  of  the  plant  or  flower.  Draw 
with  the  pupils,  at  first  discussing  each  point  with  them.  Later 
another  effort  should  be  made  without  the  blackboard  aid.  Three 
attempts  with  careful  teaching  should  yield  the  results  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get.  In  paper-cutting,  aim  for  expression  and  arrangement 
of  pieces.    This  is  the  proper  place  to  teach  arrangement. 

SUMMARY. 

The  pupil  who  has  covered  carefully  the  above  course  snould 
have  had  practice  in  the  following: 

Representation. 

Modelling  and  drawing  certain  vegetable  and  animal  shapes, 
also  toys  and  plant  forms  in  the  flat.  They  should  begin  to  notice 
certain  main  characteristics  of  these  objects  and  express  these 
in  a  simple  way. 

Illustration  Drawing. 

Visualizing  simple  action  stories,  and  expressing  fairy  land- 
scapes through  the  assistance  of  the  imagination.  Training  in 
regard  to  relative  proportions  of  the  various  parts. 

Color. 

Recognizing  and  naming  the  six  standard  colors,  and  making 
tints,  normal  colors  and  shades  of  these  hues. 

Lettering. 

Cutting  with  reasonable  care  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from 
paper  key-forms.  The  idea  of  spacing  letters  is  brought  out.  The 
line  capital  and  small  letters  made  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

Design. 

Learning  the  simple  elements  of  a  border  or  all-over  pattern 
and  the  making  of  a  simple  border  design  in  cut-paper  and  the 
use  of  two  sticks  in  the  formation  of  border. 
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Composition. 

Planning  a  simple  landscape  in  cut-paper,  and  cut  flowers  and 
leaves  in  good  arrangement. 

Industrial  Processes. 

Using  scissors  in  freehand  cutting  and  in  definite  cutting  as 
well ;  the  use  of  paste. 

Construction. 

Making  simple  measurements  of  inch  and  half -inch  and  con- 
struction of  simple  furniture  pieces  from  cut-paper. 

Appreciation. 

By  encouraging  the  children  to  talk  about  their  finished 
models  and  by  suggesting  ways  of  improving  these,  to  lead  them 
to  consider  more  critically  than  they  otherwise  would,  all  work 
completed. 

Picture  Study.     (See  note,  page  83). 

1.  "Divine  Shepherd"  (Murillo)  683. 

2.  "Feeding  Her  Birds"  (Millet)   521. 

3.  "Helping  Hand"   (Renouf)   596. 

4.  "Angel  Heads"  (Reynolds)  861. 

5.  "Madonna  of  the  Chair"    (Raphael)    324. 

Supplementary. 

6.  "Miss  Bowles"  (Reynolds)  865. 

7.  "A  Fascinating  Tail"  (Bonner)  1099. 

8.  "Which  Do  You  Like?"  (Holmes)  1065. 

Summary  of  Materials  for  Year's  Work. 

Clay  or  plasticine. 

Cream  manilla  drawing  paper,  half  of  6x9  size. 

Enginex  or  poster  paper  cut  in  strips  and  of  suitable  colors 
for  paper  cutting. 

Wax  crayons. 

Scissors,  about  4  inches  long. 

Stick-printing  sets. 

Paste — A  good  paste  may  be  made  as  follows : 

1  oz.  of  alum  dissolved  in  pint  of  water.  Add  wheat  flour 
sufficient  to  make  a  consistency  like  cream.  Add  a  little  ground 
resin  before  boiling,  or  a  little  dissolved  glue.  Stir  in  after  boil- 
ing about  one-half  ounce  of  oil  of  cloves.  Pour  paste  in  a  stop- 
pered jar.  This  paste  will  keep  for  months,  and  will  be  found 
equal  to  the  best  office  article. 
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GRADE  III. 

The  course  for  this  Grade  has  the  following  aims : 

1.  To  train  the  child  to  see  and  draw  in  two  dimensions.  In 
doing  this  it  is  not  the  minute  details  to  which  attention 
should  be  directed,  but  rather  the  proportions  and  the 
larger  features.  These  the  child  should  learn  to  see  and 
draw. 

2.  To  teach  the  child  to  be  very  exact  in  measuring  to  inches 
and  half  inches,  and  to  be  very  careful  in  cutting  to  line, 
that  the  construction  exercises  may  be  made  as  well  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  careful  pupils  in  this  grade. 

3.  To  relate  the  decoration  of  objects  to  the  objects  them- 
selves, that  the  pupil  may  see  why  certain  decorations  are 
necessarily  chosen  for  one  type  of  object  and  quite  dif- 
ferent ones  for  others. 

4.  To  interest  the  child  in  pictures  he  is  able  to  understand, 
and  to  give  him  opportunities  to  make  choices  between  good 
and  bad  in  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  classmates. 

X.B. — Any  six  exercises  will  constitute  a  full  year's  work. 


EXERCISE  I. 

To  model  and  draw  twigs  or  flowers.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  have  the  pupil  examine  more  carefully  +he  shapes  of 
leaves,  and  how  they  are  attached  to  the  stem. 

2.  To  model  in  bas-relief,  i.e.,  to  model  in  such  a  way  that  in 
the  case  of  a  leaf  the  edges  are  slightly  raised  to  present  a 
more  natural  appearance,  not  perfectly  flat. 

3.  To  review  colors,  and  to  teach  the  simple  blending  of  colors, 
using  crayons. 

Materials. 

Clay  or  plasticine,  cream  manilla  drawing  paper,  size  41/2x6, 
wax  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

The  specimens  should  not  be  larger  than  three  leaves  and 
branch,  or  flower  and  two  leaves.  The .  modelling  may  be  of  less 
than  this.  One  example  of  modelling,  one  of  twig  and  leaves  in 
crayon,  and  one  of  flower  and  leaves  in  crayon,  with  about  four 
lessons  to  each,  should  be  sufficient. 

Three  or  four  short  lessons  on  each  exercise  should  be  given. 
The  pupils,  if  at  all  possible,  should  have  specimens  all  alike  in 
type,  us  three  leaves  and  short  twig  of  poplar  or  willow.  Such 
leaves  as  wild  raspberry  or  any  leaves  with  deeply  cut  outlines 
should  be  avoided.  Question  about  the  shape,  the  midrib,  then 
draw  some  leaves.  Collect,  criticize,  and  re-draw,  until  reason- 
able  results  are  attained. 
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EXERCISE  II. 

To  draw  various  tree  shapes  and  a  road,  and  to  combine  same 
in  making  crayon  landscape  and  a  cut-paper  landscape.  Four 
weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  study  the  beautiful  shapes  of  trees,  e.g.,  tapering,  as 
spruce,  the  elliptical,  as  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  maple,  the  more 
slender,  as  Lombardy  poplar,  and  to  draw  same  so  that  each 
may  be  distinguished. 

2.  To  draw  a  road  running  into  the  distance  to  avoid  making 
it  a  line  running  into  the  sky. 

3.  To  help  the  pupil  to  plan  out  his  landscape  with  simple 
elements ;  as  sky,  ground,  hills,  trees,  and  road. 

Materials. 

Manilla  drawing  paper,  41/2x6,  and  wax  crayons,  tinted  paper 
and  scissors,  paste. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  study  three  shapes  of  trees  and  render  these 
with  reasonable  proficiency;  also  the  drawing  of  a  road  and  the 
simple  planning  of  a  landscape,  especially  observing  balance  of 
parts. 

Try  to  have  examples  of  these  three  kinds  of  trees  in  good-sized 
pictures.  Ask,  ' '  How  shall  we  draw  them  ? ' '  and  demonstrate  how 
to  render  in  mass.  Plan  out  a  landscape  with  the  class.  Render 
with  crayons.  Some  attempt  at  showing  distance  may  be  attempted 
by  making  objects  in  distance  lighter  in  tone,  and  those  nearer 
deeper. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  III. 

To  make  a  booklet  on  the  industrial  subject  "Wool"  or  "Lum- 
bering." To  correlate  art  with  composition  and  other  school  sub- 
jects.   Five  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  chief  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  wool,  or 
lumber,  and  to  illustrate  these  to  some  extent,  by  drawings. 
Use  written  composition  for  contents  of  book. 

2.  To  sew  together  two  signatures,  and  fasten  same  within 
cover.  To  plan  cover,  print  title,  illustration  and  author's 
name  on  outside. 

3.  To  make  simple  drawings  as  of  a  sheep,  or  spinning  wheel 
(side  view  only),  or  lumber  pile,  a  person  sawing  wood, 
small  table  (side  view).  Other  examples  may  be  cut  from 
catalogues.  Mount  these  and  write  a  description  carefully 
on  foolscap  (small  pieces  suitable  for  page  of  book). 
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Materials. 

Manilla  drawing  paper  9x12,  construction  paper  9x12,  sewing 
materials  (any  ordinary  heavy  needle  and  thread  will  answer), 
wax  crayons,  foolscap,  pen  and  ink. 

Suggestions. 

Make  booklet  6x9.  Make  cover  and  decorate  same  with 
"Wool"  or  "Wool  Booklet,"  student's  name  or  initials  and  line 
border.  Plan  a  series  of  simple  compositions  on  processes.  Draw  a 
sheep,  a  spinning  wheel,  etc.,  suitable  in  size  for  book,  and  paste 
inside.  Write  compositions  and  paste  in  book.  Sew  book  in  cover 
when  complete.  Work  directly  into  book  after  a  drill  exercise  or 
two. 

Take  each  part  in  order,  planning  with  care.  Do  not  be  con- 
tent unless  booklet  is  well  done.  The  drawings  and  writing  may  be 
done  on  other  paper.  When  well  executed,  trim  and  place  in  book. 
This  prevents  careless  work  and  minimizes  "accidents." 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  IV. 

To  make  and  decorate  with  tree  motifs,  a  card  having  both 
printing  and  cut-paper  decoration.  A  cut-paper  landscape  is  sug- 
gested ;  the  landscape  need  not  be  too  realistic.    Four  weeks '  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  cutting  of  tree  shapes  and  other  simple  fea- 
tures of  a  landscape. 

2.  To  assemble  or  arrange  these  in  good  composition. 

3.  To  make  a  line-alphabet,  and  to  space  certain  words  with 
letters  of  suitable  size  for  some  definite  card.  Such  words 
as  "Merry  Christmas"  are  suggested. 

Materials. 

Tinted  paper  of  suitable  colors,  scissors,  paste,  cross-section 
paper  for  printing  Alphabet,  and  construction  paper  for  card,  size 
about  3i/£x6  inches. 

Suggestions. 

Cut  various  tree  shapes,  hills,  and  other  interesting  features  as 
decided  by  the  teacher;  arrange  these,  paste  down,  and  trim  for 
card.  Print  alphabet  on  cross  section  paper,  or  on  foolscap  ruled 
crosswise,  print  the  greetings  suggested,  and  transfer  to  the  card. 

It  might  be  well  to  give  out  paper  the  proper  size  for  trees,  etc. 
This  helps  the  child  to  get  a  suitable  size.  The  teacher  should 
direct  the  printing,  that  is,  as  to  size  of  letters,  and  spacing.  After 
spacing  the  words  on  cross-section  paper,  by  pencilling  on  back 
of  section  paper,  the  printing  may  be  traced  on  to  card,  re-outlined 
and  finished. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  V. 

To  draw  manufactured  objects  of  cylindrical  or  hemispherical 
shapes.  The  object  should  be  placed  below  eye-level  so  as  to  show 
the  top.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  observe  and  draw  objects  which  are 
simple  in  contour,  as  mugs,  bowls  and  toys. 

2.  To  show  how  to  express  the  round  top  of  such  an  object 
when  it  is  slightly  below  the  eye-level. 

3.  To  render  in  even  tones  of  color,  or  black  and  gray,  show- 
ing the  interior  or  elliptical  part  of  drawing  in  a  different 
color  from  that  of  the  outside. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

1.  A  cylindrical  object,  as  mug,  pint  or  quart  measure,  etc. 

2.  A  hemispherical  object,  as  bowl,  cup,  etc. 

3.  A  toy,  as  small  cart,  showing  side  view.  The  object  should 
show  the  round  part  (here  a  wheel)  as  a  circle  and  not  as 
an  ellipse  as  in  the  above.  Render  in  flat  colors,  but  in 
different  tones  for  different  parts. 

The  object  is  to  train  the  pupils  to  draw  what  they  actually 
see.  The  seeing  is  perhaps  the  more  important.  Question  them 
as  to  what  they  see,  about  the  shape,  the  best  size,  the  propor- 
tions. Draw,  criticize  and  draw  again,  etc.,  until  the  mistakes  are 
generallv  corrected. 
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Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VI. 

The  construction  and  simple  decoration  of  a  tray  and  small 
paper  box  with  cover.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  exactness  in  the  measuring  of  inches  and  half- 
inches,  and  care  in  cutting  exactly  to  line. 

2.  To  make  line-decorations  for  box  or  tray  before  it  is  fas- 
tened together,  teaching  that  a  line-decoration  should  fol- 
low the  contour  of  the  box  if  harmony  of  line  is  to  be 
achieved. 

Materials . 

Manilla  drawing  paper,  rulers,  scissors,  construction  paper, 
1x9. 

luggestions. 

Construct  a  tray,  and  a  small  covered  box,  each  decorated 
nth  line  or  cut-paper  decoration. 

The  first  tray  may  be  made  from  a  circular  shape,  showing 
low  a  circle  may  be  drawn  by  a  circle  marker.     Draw  a  square, 
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then  the  diagonals  of  square.  At  their  intersection  as  centre  draw 
a  circle.  Before  attempting  this  problem  have  pupils  measure 
many  objects  (as  books,  desk,  etc.),  to  become  familiar  with  inches 
and  half-inches  at  least.  Teach  accurate  measurement  by  drawing 
lines  exactly  so  long,  as  4!/2  inches,  etc.  First  make  work  on 
drawing-paper,  or  scribbling  paper,  to  teach  accuracy  of  making 
and  cutting  (pupils  see  the  need  of  this  after  an  example  is  made), 
then  make  on  construction  paper,  decorate  and  fasten  together. 
Correlate  this  work  with  exercises  in  arithmetic — "What  size  of 
paper  is  necessary  to  make  a  tray,  four  inches  square  at  bottom, 
and  sides  two  inches  high  ? ' '  etc. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VII. 

To  cut  and  decorate  simple  vase  forms.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

To  introduce  "Good  Proportion"  as  an  important  feature  in 
a  beautiful  vase.  From  6x9  paper  cut  vase  shapes.  By  varying 
the  height  or  the  width  of  some  form,  cut  several,  and  from  these 
select  the  one  which  looks  most  pleasing.  Suitably  decorate  this 
with  cut  paper  units. 

Materials. 

Practice  paper,  6x9,  tinted  construction  paper  6x9  for  finished 
work,  tinted  enginex  paper"  for  the  decoration,  scissors  and  paste, 
are  required. 

Suggestions. 

By  folding  the  practice  paper  once,  lengthwise,  a  vase  which 
is  higher  than  it  is  wide  may  be  cut.  By  folding  another  piece, 
crosswise,  a  vase  wider  than  high  may  be  cut.  Have  the  pupil  use 
a  "C"  or  "Simple"  curve.  Having  obtained  a  pleasing  shape  for 
the  side,  vary  the  height  or  the  width  of  the  case,  and  choose 
the  best. 

Study  the  decorations  which  may  be  seen  on  the  best  Indian 
vases  or  bowls.  With  these  as  suggestions,  cut  appropriate  paper 
units  to  decorate  the  vases.  Decide  where  the  decoration  should  be 
placed  and  paste  the  units  accordingly. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VIII. 

Envelope  problem.  To  plan,  draw  and  construct  a  simple 
envelope ;  to  plan  line-borders  with  stick-printing  sets  or  with  cut- 
paper;  to  plan  simple  all-over  patterns  and  ordinary  repeat.  Re- 
sults are  to  be  placed  inside  envelope.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  introduce  in  the  envelope  problem  cutting  in  a  slanting 
direction,  which  requires  more  careful  observation  and  cut- 
ting than  preceding  exercise. 
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2.  To  introduce  a  more  complete  idea  of  unit  in  border,  e.g., 
one  produced  by  uniting  other  units  in  a  pleasing  way.  Al- 
low pupils  to  practise  so  that  they  may  get  some  originality 
in  making  unit. 

3.  To  plan  suitable  spacing  for  all-over  pattern  of  repeats 
(small  in  extent),  using  a  unit  created  by  pupil.  How 
large  are  the  units,  and  at  what  distance  should  they  be 
placed  to  look  well  ? 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  construction  paper  (9x12),  scissors,  rulers, 
paste.  Stick-printing  sets  or  cut-paper  shapes  as  square,  triangu- 
lar, oblong,  etc. 

Suggestions. 

Make  and  decorate  an  envelope  with  simple  border.  Make  an 
all-over  pattern  not  larger  than  4x5  inches,  both  carefully  done. 

As  stated  before,  make  first  plan  from  ordinary  paper,  then 
work  on  construction  paper.  The  borders  should  be  made  on  prac- 
tice paper  first,  and  then  on  the  envelope  when  sufficient  practice 
warrants  same.     Plan  spacing  for  all-over  pattern. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  IX. 

Freehand  drawing  in  outline  of  the  general  view  of  such  ob- 
jects as  a  hockey  stick,  toy  gun,  table  knife,  flat  paint-brush  or  kal- 
somine  brush,  broom,  jack-knife    open.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

To  learn  how  to  observe  simple  objects,  and  to  draw  them  in 
outline.    No  perspective  is  required. 

Materials. 

The  objects  which  are  to  be  drawn,  drawing  paper,  and  pen- 
cils properly  sharpened. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  freehand  drawing  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and 
the  proper  method  to  hold  the  pencil  for  each.  When  ready  to 
draw,  hold  the  object  before  the  class  so  that  all  can  see  it  clearly. 
Have  the  pupils  observe  closely  the  general  form,  then  the  relation 
of  the  parts,  the  proportion  of  each,  and  the  direction  of  the  main 
lines.  The  pupil  should  sit  erect  and  draw  without  cramping  the 
hand  or  arm.  On  completing  the  drawing  the  result  should  be 
examined  for  accuracy  in  drawing  the  lines,  whether  it  is  out  of 
proportion,  is  too  wide  or  too  long,  etc.  Several  objects  should  be 
drawn  for  practice. 
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EXERCISE  X. 

Illustrative  composition,  a  correlation  with  Literature,  Sup- 
plementary Reading.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  visualize  some  feature  in  literature  or  story. 

2.  To  express  the  action  better  than  in  Grade  II.  Here  the 
heads  and  bodies  may  be  expressed  in  mass  while  the  legs 
and  arms  are  in  line  drawing. 

3.  To  draw  from  other  pictures  certain  features  necessary  for 
proper  expression,  as  walls  of  city. 

Materials. 

Tinted  paper,  wax  crayons  or  pencil. 

Suggestions. 

Two  different  stories  may  be  attempted,  such  as  "William 
Tell,"  "Dr.  Grenf ell's  Adventures,"  or  "Madeleine  de  Ver- 
cheres. ' ' 

Tell  the  story,  show  illustrations  of  different  features  in  the 
surroundings,  but  not  the  actual  picture  itself.  Practise  represent- 
ing figures  in  action.  Let  each  make  the  picture,  criticize  where 
faulty,  and  try  again.  Use  this  method  with  another  type  of  illus- 
tration.   Suitable  background  should  be  shown. 

SUMMARY. 

The  pupil  who  has  covered  the  above  course  should  have  had 
practice  in  the  following: 

Representation. 

The  observation  and  drawing  of  objects  in  nature,  as  twigs 
and  flowers,  trees,  etc. ;  animals,  as  sheep,  etc. ;  and  manufactured 
objects,  as  cylinder  or  hemisphere  type,  and  other  simple  objects; 
modelling  leaves  in  bas-relief. 

Illustrative  Drawing. 

Visualizing  simple  stories  and  expressing  these  in  drawing 
so  that  the  background  is  important,  as  well  as  the  movement  of 
the  chief  figures;  expressing  the  body  and  head  in  mass  and  the 
limbs  in  line. 

Color. 

Reviewing  the  work  in  Grade  II.  Other  hues  as  yellow,  green, 
blue-green,  etc.,  making  twelve  in  all.  Normal  tints  and  shades 
of  colors. 

Lettering. 

Using  line  capital  letters,  and  planning  simple  spacing  of 
words  within  a  given  space. 

Design. 

Exercises  which  may  lead  to  the  beginning  of  creative  ability 
on  part  of  pupil ;  using  stick-printing  or  cut-paper  designs ;  mak- 
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ing  borders  and  all-over  patterns  of  new  types  of  units  superior 
to  Grade  II. 

Composition. 

Planning  landscape  arrangements,  book  covers,  book  pages, 
costume  arrangements. 

Industrial  Processes. 

Use  of  scissors.  Making  working  drawings  with  some  degree 
of  carefulness  and  accuracy  of  cutting.    Knitting. 

Construction, 

The  measuring,  cutting  and  constructing  of  simple  boxes, 
cards,  envelopes,  booklets. 

Appreciation. 

By  encouraging  the  children  to  talk  about  their  finished 
models  and  by  suggesting  ways  of  improving  these,  to  lead  them 
to  consider,  more  critically  than  they  otherwise  would,  all  work 
completed. 

Picture  Study.     (See  note,  page  83). 

1.  "Children  of  the  Shell"  (Murillo)  677. 

2.  "Prince  Balthazar"  (Celasquez)   662. 

3.  "The  Brothers"  (Vogel)  3053. 

4.  "Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare"  (Landseer)  908. 

5.  "A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society" 

(Landseer)   892. 

6.  "Girl  with  Cat"  (Hoecker)  1068. 

Supplementary. 

7.  "School  in  Brittany"  (Geoffroy)  1085. 

8.  "The  Sheep  Fold"  (Jacques)  505. 

Summary  of  Materials  for  the  Year's  Work, 

Clay  or  plasticine. 

Cream  manilla  drawing  paper,  6x9,  and  9x12  (for  book). 
Enginex  or  poster  tinted  paper,  suitable  for  paper  cutting,  and 
for  landscape  work,  and  costume  work. 
Construction  paper  6x9,  9x12,  8x8. 
Wax  crayons. 

Scissors,  about  four  to  five  inches  long. 
Stick-printing  sets. 
Paste. 


GRADE  IV. 

The  teacher  will  keep  in  mind  the  following  considerations. 
The  course  for  this  Grade  aims : — 

1.  To  train  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  the  brush  as  a  means  of 
expression.  To  this  end  nearly  every  exercise  requires  its 
use.  In  training  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  uses:   (1)   To  make  lines  or  letters  or  brush    strokes 
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representing  grasses,  etc.,  where  the  brush  should  be  held 
in  a  vertical  direction,  with  the  fingers  so  holding  it  as  to 
regulate  the  pressure  on  the  brush,  and  (2)  to  hold  it  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  pencil  or  pen,  when  it  is  used  to 
put  on  washes,  etc.  If  training  is  given  at  the  outset  in 
each  method,  much  trouble  later  will  be  avoided.  Each 
method  should  be  taught  as  carefully  as  the  holding  of  a 
pen  properly  for  writing. 

2.  To  have  all  drawing  represented  in  two  dimensions,  but 
with  different  values  of  color.  Shading  has  been  reserved 
until  Grade  V,  where  it  is  then  emphasized. 

3.  To  encourage  closer  observation  than  in  Grade  III.  Pupils 
should  be  expected  to  make  original  designs  for  patterns 
after  receiving  suggestions  from  the  teacher.  If  the  pupil 
is  not  hurried,  he  develops  a  fair  amount  of  creative  ability 
in  the  use  of  stick-printing  sets. 

4.  To  continue  in  appreciation  the  work  of  Grade  III. 
N.  B. — Any  six  exercises  will  constitute  a  full  year's  work. 


EXERCISE  I. 

Brush  drawing  of  leaves  and  twigs,  flowers  and  leaves,  from 
nature.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  children  to  hold  a  brush  in  an  upright  or  vertical 
direction,  and  to  make  wide  or  narrow  strokes  by  merely 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  pressure  on  the  point. 

2.  To  render  leaves  (simple  ones,  as  willow  or  grasses  and 
grains)  by  one  stroke  of  the  brush,  and  when  more  facility 
is  gained  by  two  strokes,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  between 
to  indicate  a  midrib. 

3.  To  render  a  stem  by  a  single  brush  stroke  between  the 
leaves. 

Materials. 

Brush,  water-color  (black  or  colors),  water-color  paper  ^y2x6. 

Suggestions. 

As  this  work  in  actual  doing  does  not  require  much  time,  it  is 
plain  that  practice  is  the  main  feature.  However,  a  flower-form 
carefully  finished,  and  one  with  twig  and  leaves,  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

Practise  holding  the  brush  and  making  brush  strokes,  using 
the  color  direct  from  the  cake.  The  paper  should  not  be  too  rough, 
nor  too  smooth.  Leave  a  white  line  of  paper  between  different 
surfaces,  always.  The  brush  should  be  held  vertically.  The  little 
finger  is  often  used  to  gauge  the  depth  of  the  stroke. 
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EXERCISE  II. 

To  make  a  wash-landscape,  having  at  least  trees  and  hills. 
Review  color  theory.  Make  color  chart  of  complementary  colors. 
Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  how  to  use  water-colors,  to  make  a  wash  of  color. 

2.  To  use  washes  of  color  to  make  sky,  ground,  distant  hills. 

3.  To  review  the  drawing  of  trees  in  Grade  III,  and  to 
paint,  directly  from  the  cake,  a  landscape  with  a  tree  in 
the  foreground  and  distant  trees. 

Materials. 

Water-colors,  brushes,  suitable  paper. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  complete  one  carefully  finished  example. 

First  practise  making  color  washes.  Have  the  paper  held  at 
an  angle  of  about  40  degrees,  and  brush  well  filled  with  color; 
stroke  back  and  forth  across  paper  and  allow  color  to  run  down. 
Use  slightly  different  tones  of  color  with  heaviest  tone  in  fore- 
ground. Objects  in  the  distance  should  be  made  lighter  than 
those  nearer.  Plan  simple  landscape,  put  on  washes,  and  lastly 
the  trees.  Before  doing  so  practise  making  trees  on  other 
paper.  The  pupils  will  require  to  make  two  or  three  efforts  at 
landscape  to  get  a  satisfactory  Grade  IV  result. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  III. 

To  make  a  booklet  on  the  industrial  subject,  "Milling,"  or 
"Paper-making."  To  correlate  with  composition,  writing,  etc. 
Teach  lower  case  letters.     Five  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  general  features  of  milling  process,  as  seeding 
grain  field,  reaping,  threshing,  shipping,  storing,  milling, 
baking;  or  of  paper-making  as  rags,  pulp,  calendering  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  paper.  To  illustrate  some  phase  of  each 
and  to  write  or  print  a  short  composition  on  each. 

2.  To  make  booklet  of  two  signatures,  each  of  three  sheets  of 
9x12  drawing  paper,  sewed  together  (size  of  booklet  6x9). 
When  complete,  sew  book  inside  a  cover,  which  has  been 
suitably  designed. 

3.  To  design  the  cover,  including  title,  pupil's  name,  decora- 
tion and  border.  To  treat  each  page  as  a  lesson  in  ar- 
rangement, as  to  placing  of  illustration,  written  or  printed 
matter  and  line  border  about  page. 
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Materials. 

Double- weight  construction  paper  for  cover  slightly  larger 
than  9x12  drawing  paper  for  leaves,  sewing  materials,  brushes, 
black  water-colors,  writing  materials. 

Suggestions. 

The  booklet  should  be  made  in  class,  the  cover  designed  and 
completed,  also  much  of  the  contents  completed  in  class.  The 
composition  naturally  belongs  to  that  branch  of  the  curriculum. 
Whatever  is  done,  should  be  well  done;  complete  the  book  later. 
The  book  may  be  completed  by  pasting  the  first  and  last  pages 
of  the  book  to  the  cover. 

Take  up  each  part  in  order,  planning  with  care.  The  illus- 
trations will  make  good  lessons  in  brush-drawing.  Illustrations 
suggested  are:  Seeding,  blades  of  wheat,  by  brush  strokes;  grain 
field,  brush  drawing  of  stooks;  threshing,  as  a  sack  of  wheat,  etc. 
Space  the  letters  for  the  cover  carefully;  use  line-letters  in  pencil 
or  black  water-color.  The  cover  design  should  be  carried  out  on 
practice  paper  first.     In  like  manner  deal  with  paper-making. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  IV. 

To  make  a  heavy  or  poster  alphabet  on  squared  paper  and  use 
same  to  make  a  poster.     Time,  four  weeks. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  poster  or  heavj^  letters. 

2.  To  plan  out  a  poster,  the  arrangement,  etc. 

3.  To  render  same  in  color   (black  water-color). 

Materials. 

Cross-section  paper,  6x9;  drawing  paper,  6x9.  Brushes, 
color,  etc. 

Suggestions. 

Make  an  alphabet  of  poster  letters  and  make  and  illustrate  a 
poster,  as  "Wheat  for  Sale",  or  "Hockey  Today",  etc. 

Use. squared  paper  or  foolscap  for  alphabet,  even  for  poster  if 
thought  best.  If  letters  are  one  inch  high,  width  of  stroke  should 
be  one-quarter  inch.  Plan  out  poster.  At  first  use  as  illustration 
a  simple  design,  as  a  bushel  measure  of  wheat,  showing  sheaf  at 
top,  rendered  in  flat  color.  A  border  about  poster  would  complete 
same.  Practise  on  rough  paper  first,  and  complete  on  good  paper 
when  ready. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  V. 

Brush  drawing  of  objects  in  simple  groups  of  two  objects. 
Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  take  up  the  rendering  of  various  types  of  objects,  as 
cylindrical,  hemispherical,  or  conical  shapes. 

2.  Drill  on  the  correct  shapes  of  the  objects. 

3.  To  render  with  a  brush,  showing  a  white  line  between 
the  different  surfaces.  To  render  in  different  values  of 
gray  or  of  any  color  selected. 

Materials. 

Various  types  of  objects,  drawing  paper  4^x6,  water-colors, 
brush,  etc. 

Suggestions. 

At  least  two  examples,  one  in  black,  and  the  other  in  color 
throughout,  with  white  lines  of  paper  showing  between  the  various 
surfaces,  should  be  completed.  A  second  may  be  in  values  of  gray 
to  black,  or  the  values  of  some  color.  In  doing  this  several  lessons 
will  be  required  to  get  any  degree  of  accomplishment  for  the  grade. 
Preliminary  pencil  sketches  may  be  made  in  some  cases.  Require 
direct  brush  drawing  in  others. 

Take  up  the  matter  of  the  position  or  arrangement  of  the  ob- 
jects which  will  look  best.  In  handling  the  brush,  begin  with 
one  simple  object ;  and  color  one  surface  black,  then  the  adjoining 
surfaces;  correct  for  proportion,  etc. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VI. 

•  To  plan,  make  working  drawing,  construct,  and  decorate  a 
folding  box,  using  double-heavy  paper.     Three  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  measure  quarter-inches  exactly,  and 
to  use  scissors  carefully  in  cutting  to  line. 

2.  To  make  a  working  drawing,  and  discuss  with  the  pupils 
each  step  in  the  same.  To  show  how  various  lines  (as  cut- 
ting lines,  scoring  lines  and  dimension  lines)  are  indicated 
on  a  drawing. 

3.  To  plan  a  simple  brush-line  border,  for  top,  and  line- 
letters,  as  "Candy"  or  other  title,  as  may  be  decided. 

Materials. 

Heavy  paper,  drawing  paper,  at  least  8x8  inches ;  rulers,  scis- 
sors, brush  and  water-colors. 

Suggestions. 

A  sheet  of  paper  9x12  will  make  a  box  2y2x6  inches  on  top 
and  1%  inches  deep,  and  allow  1/2  mcn  laP-     Decorate  box  before 
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folding.  If  an  error  is  made,  another  piece  the  size  of  the  top 
may  be  made  and  pasted  on  same.  It  is  a  good  exercise  in  arith- 
metic to  see  what  size  of  box  may  be  made  from  8x10  paper, 
or  what  paper  is  required  for  a  box,  say  3x4x214.  (See  Paper  and 
Cardboard  Construction,  by  Buxton  &  Curran,  p.  79.) 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VII. 

Within  a  well  proportioned  rectangle,  having  both  vertical 
and  horizontal  construction  lines,  design  vase  forms,  using  an  ' '  S  " 
or  "Compound"  curve,  or  the  union  of  two  "C"  or  "Simple" 
curves.  To  render  these  with  or  without  an  outline,  in  appropri- 
ate color,  and  to  decorate  each  with  bands  of  suitable  width.  Four 
weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

To  introduce  the  art  qualities  of  "Good  Proportion"  and  of 
"Fine"   curves  as   important  features  in   designing  vase  forms. 

Materials. 

Practice  paper  6x9,  drawing  paper,  rulers,  pencils  and  water 
colors  are  required. 

Suggestions. 

Explain  "Compound"  curves,  and  "Simple"  curves  which 
unite  at  an  angle.  With  some  vase  outline  in  mind,  draw  a  suit- 
able rectangle,  fairly  large,  on  6x9  paper.  Break  this  up  by  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  lines  and  draw  the  curves  for  the  outline. 
These  may  require  correcting  in  order  that  one  side  will  resemble 
the  other  closely,  and  the  vase  look  pleasing.  When  satisfactory, 
draw  bands  of  suitable  width  as  decoration,  and  color  with  flat 
washes. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VIII. 

Envelope  problem ;  to  plan,  make  working  drawing,  construct, 
decorate  with  modified  stick-printing  border,  or  with  cut-paper. 
Make  all-over  pattern,  showing  full-drop  repeat.  Four  weeks' 
work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  more  accurate  cutting  and  measuring  than  in 
Grade  III,  also  to  make  a  more  difficult  envelope,  requiring 
measurements  to  quarter-inches,  and  the  cutting  of  diag- 
onal forms. 

2.  To  measure  and  plan  out  a  border  to  fit  envelope.     This 

requires  careful  experimental  work. 

3.  To  make  an  all-over  pattern  with  modified  stick-printing 
shapes,  showing  full-drop  repeat;  two  different  units  that 
harmonize  to  be  used. 
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Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  double-heavy  construction  paper  (a  very 
heavy  wrapping  paper),  ruler,  scissors,  paste,  stick-printing  sets, 
or  cut-paper. 

Suggestions. 

The  type  suggested  is  one  with  four  flaps  all  slightly  diagon- 
ally cut,  or  cut  at  a  slant,  thus  requiring  careful  measurements. 
The  envelope  should  have  a  depth  of  a  quarter-inch  or  half-inch. 
Plan  out,  make  on  drawing  paper,  mark  scoring  lines,  cutting  lines 
and  dimension  lines.  Make  on  double-heavy  paper.  Make  bor- 
der on  other  paper,  and  to  get  careful  measurements,  encourage 
the  use  of  different  types,  or  combinations  of  sticks.  In  the  all- 
over  pattern,  make  pattern  on  drawing  paper,  design  different 
units,  select  suitable  ones  and  print  carefully.  Try  on  construc- 
tion paper  of  suitable  tints. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  IX. 

Freehand  drawing  in  accented  outline  of  such  objects  as  claw 
hammer,  hatchet,  axe  with  handle,  plain  scissors,  shears,  pliers,, 
large  padlock,  etc.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

To  learn  to  observe  and  to  draw  in  accented  outline  such  ob- 
jects as  stated  above.     No  perspective  is  required. 

Materials. 

The  objects,  drawing  paper  and  pencils  properly  sharpened. 

Suggestions. 

Freehand  drawing  is  an  eye,  brain  and  hand  exercise.  The 
object  should  be  held  before  the  class  so  that  all  can  see  it  clearly. 
Have  the  pupils  observe  closely  the  general  form,  then  the  re- 
lation of  the  parts,  the  proportion  of  each  and  the  direction  of 
the  main  lines.  Before  drawing,  the  pupil  should  have  a  clear 
idea  where  he  is  to  draw  the  line  and  how  long.  He  should  sit 
erect  and  draw  without  cramping  the  hand  or  stiffening  the  arm. 
On  completing  the  drawing  the  result  should  be  examined  for 
accuracy  in  line,  the  proportion  of  the  various  parts,  and  general 
neatness.     Several  objects  should  be  drawn  for  practice. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  X. 

Illustrative  composition  from  a  historical  source  or  from  some 
other  subject  of  the  course.  The  past  history  of  the  country,  when 
inhabited  by  Indians,  may  be  illustrated,  as  an  Indian  encamp- 
ment, navigating  the  rivers,  a  fur-trading  post,  etc.  This  exer- 
cise should  have  a  landscape  as  background.     Four  weeks'  time. 
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Aim. 

1.  To  visualize  the  incidents  in  the  theme  selected,  and  to  ex- 
press the  same  clearly.  No  artistic  work  is  expected,  but 
rather  a  graphic  record  of  the  incident.  Such  figures  as 
are  shown  should  be  filled  in,  not  line  type. 

2.  To  render  in  values  of  gray  and  black. 

Materials. 

Water-colors  or  pencil,  drawing  paper,  pictures  to  show  views 
that  are  unfamiliar  to  the  pupils. 

Suggestions. 

Two  stories  should  be  attempted.  This  is  better  than  one 
which  is  too  involved. 

Discuss  in  the  history  lessons  the  incidents  which  seem  most 
vivid  and  interesting.  Search  out  material  illustrating  such  feat- 
ures as  a  pupil  might  wish  to  incorporate  in  his  illustration,  as 
wigwam,  etc.  A  picture  illustrating  the  theme  selected  should  not 
be  shown.  After  one  attempt,  discuss  where  the  results  might  be 
improved.  If  the  drawing  is  poor,  then  practice  those  features 
that  require  improving. 


SUMMARY. 

Representation. 

To  use  the  brush  in  representing  twigs,  flowers  and  leaves, 
still  life,  grasses  and  grains,  etc.,  in  the  main  holding  it  vertically, 
and  to  make  simple  wash  landscapes. 

Illustrative  Drawing. 

To  visualize  simple  scenes  of  early  Alberta  history  and  to 
render  these  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  according  to  facts. 
Figures  should  be  rendered  in  mass,  not  line. 

Lettering. 

To  learn  two  alphabets,  (1)  upper  and  lower  case  line  letters 
for  books,  etc.;  (2)  mass  type  which  are  more  suitable  for  post- 
ers. To  learn  to  space  letters,  allowing  the  space  between  the  let- 
ters of  a  word  to  be  approximately  the  same. 

Design. 

More  originality  on  part  of  pupil  designing  units,  and  in 
planning  borders  for  certain  lengths.  The  full  drop-repeat  in 
all-over  patterns  should  be  expected. 

Composition. 

To  plan  book  covers,  posters,  landscape  compositions,  costume 
arrangements  suitable  to  the  grade. 
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Industrial  Processes. 

Continued  from  Grade  III,  more  accurate  working  drawings 
and  cutting.     Knitting,  raffia  basketry,  of  a  simple  nature. 

Construction. 

To  measure,  cut  and  construct  booklets  6x9,  with  cover  made 
from  double-heavy  paper.  To  plan  boxes  of  same  material,  in- 
volving 14  inch  measurements.  To  make  simple  envelope,  more 
difficult  than  Grade  III. 

Appreciation. 

To  help  children  appreciate  the  beauty  in  certain  pictures. 

Picture  Study.     (See  note,  page  83). 

1.  "Arrival   of  the   Shepherds"    (Lerolle)    620. 

2.  "The  Gleaners"  (Millet)   511. 

3.  "The   Balloon"    (Dupre)    600. 

4.  "Shepherdess  Knitting"    (Millet)    516. 

5.  "Little   Scholar"    (Bouguereau)    569. 

6.  "Mother  and  Daughter"  (LeBrun)   525. 

Supplementary. 

7.  "The  Village  Blacksmith"   (Herring)   887. 

8.  "The  Water  Mill"  (Hobbema)  753. 

Summary  of  Materials  for  the  Year's  Work. 

Paper — Drawing  paper  6x9  and  9x12  for  book.  Cross  section 
paper  y8  inch.  Engmex  or  poster  paper.  Construction  paper 
double-weight,   9x12,   13x14. 

Five-color  box;  red,  yellow,  blue,  white  and  black;  brush, 
stick-printing  sets;  paste;  scissors;  rulers,  etc. 


GRADE  V. 

The  work  outlined  for  this  grade  aims : 

1.  To  train  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  as  a  means  of 
expression  and  to  teach  the  rendering  of  objects  in  at  least 
three  values  of  gray,  using  pencil.  To  introduce  the  idea  of 
shading,  and  such  terms  as  "high  lights,"  "shadow,"  and 
"cast  shadow."' 

2.  To  introduce  a  development  problem,  which  here  may  be 
a  conical  lamp  shade,  showing  working  drawing  and 
construction. 

3.  To  introduce  the  idea  of  complementary  harmony  in  color. 
This  involves  also  the  idea  of  graying  colors  by  use  of  a 
complementary  color. 
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4.  To  link  art  with  practical  problems  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
terior decoration  problem. 

5.  To  introduce  the  principles  of  composition  and  good  spac- 
ing; by  means  of  a  finder  to  select  a  good  composition  from 
still  life  group ;  and  to  color  this  in  flat  washes  of  color, 
using  a  complementary  harmony. 

N.B. — Any  six  exercises  will  constitute  a  full  year's  work. 

EXERCISE  I. 

Pencil  rendering  of  animals  and  birds.     Four  weeks'  work. 
Aim. 

1.  To  get  the  pupils  to  observe  more  carefully  the  general 
proportions  of  the  different  parts. 

2.  To  teach  the  observation  of  the  details,  as  feet,  bill  and 
wing  in  birds;  and  the  feet,  parts  of  the  head,  and  gen- 
eral structure  of  animals,  more  exactly  than  before. 

3.  To  render  side  view  in  pencil,  first  showing  the  direction 
of  the  pencil  strokes  in  the  various  parts;  and  to  render 
m  flat  tones. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper  6x9,  HB  or  B  pencil.  Illustrations  of  birds 
and  animals. 

Suggestions. 

To  draw  and  re-draw  two  types,  as  an  animal  and  a  bird;  to 
render  in  pencil  and  to  criticize  drawing  until  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained. 

Good  pictures  of  animals  and  birds  should  be  ready  before- 
hand. Study  carefully  the  proportions  and  trace  over  outline  in 
the  air;  when  ready  draw  quickly  on  paper,  criticize  and  re-draw. 
Examine  details  and  draw  these,  and  when  satisfactory  shapes  are 
obtained,  take  up  light  and  shade.  Practise  this,  using  the  direct 
method,  then  render  a  figure.  Continue  until  two  examples  are 
completed. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  II. 

To  make  a  conical  lamp  shade  with  double-heavy  paper,  and 
to  plan  a  circular  border  for  same,  using  squared  animal  or 
squared  bird  design  as  a  cut-out  pattern.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  making  of  a  developed  or  cone-shaped  surface 
of  any  definite  slant. 

2.  To  begin  conventional  decoration  with  an  animal  or  bird 
motif  made  by  using  cross-section   paper   or   foolscap. 
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3.  To  apply  this  pattern  as  a  border  to  a  lamp  shade,  to  cut 
out  the  shade  and  apply  enginex  paper  on  inside  over  the 
openings. 

Materials. 

Ordinary  paper  to  plan  pattern  for  shade,  drawing  paper  for 
working  drawing,  double-heavy  paper  about  11x14  for  lamp  shade, 
knives,  squared  paper  for  patterns,  tinted  enginex  paper  to  give 
color  to  openings. 

Suggestions, 

Have  each  pupil  cut  out  a  circular  piece  of  paper,  say  10 
inches  in  diameter,  cut  along  a  radius,  and  fold  over  until  proper 
slant  is  obtained.  Mark  this,  allowing  y2  inch  for  lap.  Cut  open- 
ing at  top  for  lamp.  This  opening  should  be  made  with  a  view 
to  use.  It  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  useless,  nor  should  it 
be  too  small  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  over  a  globe.  Make  work- 
ing drawing,  increasing  radius  to  proper  length.  Cut  out  shade 
from  double-heavy  paper.  Make  a  small  drawing  of  the  bird  or 
animal  made  above,  say  2  inches  high,  place  on  squared  paper, 
trace  to  nearest  square,  and  place  in  other  markings.  Cut  out 
as  a  stencil,  place  on  lamp  shade,  at  close  intervals  to  make  a 
continuous  border  and  cut  out.  Turn  over  shade  and  paste  en- 
ginex paper  of  proper  tint  over  openings.  Then  paste  shade 
together. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  III. 

To  construct  booklet  to  correlate  with  history  as  "Local  His- 
tory" or  a  "Picture  Study"  booklet  for  the  pictures  of  this 
grade,  including  the  making  of  a  book  of  three  signatures,  de- 
corating cover,  illustrating  and  writing  up  local  history.  Five 
weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  correlate  the  industrial  art  for  this  grade  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  neighborhood  and  province. 

2.  To  teach  the  method  of  making  a  booklet,  the  sewing  of 
signatures  together,  the  construction  of  the  cover,  and  the 
placing  of  the  same  in  the  booklet  by  pasting  the  outer 
leaves  to  back  of  book. 

3.  The  decoration  of  the  cover  showing  title  and  pupil's  name, 
with  border  about  same.  The  booklet  part  may  be  begun 
when  the  history  work  is  commenced. 

Materials. 

Padding-board  or  pulp-board,  6i4x9y2  drawing  paper  for 
pages  of  book,  cover  or  construction  paper,  needle,  thread,  paste, 
water-color  and  brush. 

Suggestions. 

This  exercise  is  to  make  and  complete  a  book.  The  filling  may 
take  a  longer  period  to  complete  than  the  five  weeks,  as  the  ma- 
terial to  be  written  in  may  be  given  during  a  longer  period. 
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Begin  by  making  the  pages  of  the  book  9x12,  folded  once; 
plan  the  topics  to  be  taken  up,  and  decide  upon  the  illustrations 
needed  for  the  different  topics.  Each  page  should  be  a  design 
problem  and  a  line-border  should  be  placed  around  it.  Take  up 
interesting  features  of  history,  write  same  in  booklet  and  make 
such  illustrations,  maps,  etc.,  as  will  assist  in  the  work.  Next, 
sew  the  signatures  together.  Each  signature  should  be  made  of 
three  sheets  9x12.  Prepare  materials  for  cover,  pulp-board,  cover- 
paper  and  cloth  for  back.  Construct  the  cover  first,  to  show 
method.  In  placing  the  book  inside  the  cover,  paste  the  outer 
leaves  to  the  inside  of  cover,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other.  After  any  work  with  paste  is  completed,  the  book  should 
be  placed  under  a  flat  weight  until  dry,  otherwise  the  cover  will 
curl  up.  Place  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  between  cover 
and  book,  both  at  back  and  front,  to  prevent  damp  (in  paste)  from 
causing  book  to  wrinkle.  Plan  out  cover-design  on  cross-section 
paper;  take  great  care  with  spacing  of  the  border,  the  title  and 
the  author's  name.  Make  a  line  alphabet  so  that  the  horizontal 
strokes  in  the  letters  may  be  varied  somewhat  from  the  middle. 
Use  this  type  of  letter  on  work. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  IV. 

Poster  problem  using  an  illustration  made  in  a  decorative 
manner.     Four  weeks'  work. 
Aim. 

1.  To  plan  or  space  out  the  features  used  on  poster. 

2.  To  render  the  illustration  in  flat  colors,  in  good  harmony, 
yet  with  some  carrying  effect. 

3.  To  plan  carefully  the  letters,  using  heavy  poster-letters,  on 
squared  paper  and  showing  variety  in  the  horizontal 
strokes  in  these  letters.  To  plan  same  on  poster  and  finish 
in  good  color. 

Materials. 

Practice  paper,  6x9  or  larger,  depending  on  illustration; 
cross-section  paper,  good  drawing  paper  or  construction  paper, 
colors,  brush,  etc. 

Suggestions. 

Make  and  finish  one  good  example  of  a  poster  with  such  a 
title  as  "Protect  Our  Birds"  (the  birds  drawn  in  Exercise  I  may 
be  used),  or  "Be  Kind  to  Animals,"  or  similar  title.  Plan  out 
the  poster,  the  place  for  the  illustration  and  the  printing.  (Heavy 
letters  y±  inch  wide  in  stroke  should  be  used). 

Plan  letters  on  cross-section  paper  and  decide  where  the  cross- 
strokes  as  in  B,  A,  etc.,  would  look  best.  Now  make  on  poster, 
watching  the  spacing,  so  that  the  area  between  each  letter  is  op- 
proximately  the  same.  Draw  illustration.  Finish  the  same  in 
suitable  flat  color;  any  markings  can  be  made  in  black.  A  line- 
border  may  be  placed  about  the  poster. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  V. 

Pencil  drawing  of  simple  still-life  group  of  two  objects  of 
cylindrical,  hemispherical,  or  conical  type,  not  too  intricate  in 
contour.  Pencil  shading  showing  high  lights  and  shadow  parts. 
Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  pencil  as  a  medium  of  expression; 
drill  on  pencil  values,  and  direction  of  pencil  strokes. 

2.  To  take  circular  perspective  in  a  more  definite  manner,  as 
in  the  drawing  of  objects  at  the  eye-level,  above  and  below 
same,  and  placed  to  show  a  full  circle. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,   pencils. 

Suggestions. 

Very  considerable  practice  is  required  in  the  careful  teaching 
of  circular  perspective.  If  possible,  two  different  types  of  groups 
should  be  drawn.  Select  these  carefully,  and  use  objects  of  dif- 
ferent values,  one  much  lighter  than  the  other. 

Place  paper  on  a  reasonably  smooth  but  fairly  hard  surface. 
Practice  making  pencil  strokes,  showing  different  values  by  vary- 
ing the  pressure  on  pencil.  By  using  heavy  cardboard  circular 
disks,  teach  the  perspective  of  a  circle.  At  eye-line,  circle  appears 
as  straight  line ;  the  farther  it  is  held  above  or  below  the  eye,  the 
wider  the  ellipse  becomes.  Then  the  arranging  of  group,  the 
sketching  and  rendering  in  pencil  values  should  be  taught  step 
by  step. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  VI. 

To  make  a  cardboard  box  with  cover  and  to  show  working 
drawing  of  same.  On  cover  to  place  an  all-over  pattern  made 
from  capital  letters  in  motifs.  The  spacing  for  decoration  is  to 
conform  to  size  of  the  box.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  children  to  measure  accurately  to  eighths  of  inches, 
and  to  construct  a  lid  to  fit  a  box.  To  make  working  drawr- 
ing.  To  plan  an  all-over  pattern  for  the  cover  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pattern  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  cover  evenly. 

2.  To  put  cover  on  box  and  complete  same  by  using  drop 
repeat  or  other  pattern    (letter  motif). 

Materials. 

Eighty-pound  pulp-board,  7x10  (depending  on  size  of  box), 
or  ordinary  heavy  cardboard  of  requisite  size.  Construction  paper 
to  cover  same  or  heavy  wrapping  paper,  scissors,  paste. 
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Suggestions. 

The  box  part  may  be  6x3!/2  inches  with  a  depth  of  11/4  inches, 
and  the  cover  6i/8x35/8,  with  a  depth  of  %  inch.  The  box  can  be 
made  from  6x9  and  top  also  from  like  size  with  slight  trimming. 
Make  working  drawing  of  each  part.  Cnt  out  cardboard,  score  on 
outside  edge,  bend  into  place  and  reinforce  at  corners.  Make  the 
cover  paper  one  inch  larger  each  way  than  the  cardboard,  to  allow 
for  the  lap  around  the  edge.  Rule  this  off  in  1,4-in.  squares,  and  on 
this  squared-off  top  plan  an  all-over  pattern.  Keep  the  units 
square  in  shape,  and  use  a  black  crayon  or  a  brush  held  vertically. 
When  the  design  is  completed  paste  the  cover  over  the  cardboard, 
cutting  away  the  corner  parts  so  that  they  lap  at  the  corners  and 
no  more. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VII. 

Color  theory  exercises;  harmonies  of  color;  complementary 
harmony;  the  color  circle;  graying  of  colors;  coloring  a  copy  in 
complementary  harmony,  arranged  in  good  composition;  the  use 
of  a  finder.  Color  may  be  used  in  preceding  exercises.  Four  weeks' 
work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  use  of  a  finder  in  determining  good  spacing 

in  any  composition. 

2.  To  review  color  hues  and  the  groups  of  opposite  colors 
which  are  complementaries  as  these  complete  in  themselves 
the  three  primaries ;  and  to  show  the  effect  of  these  comple- 
mentaries on  each  other. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper  41^x6,  water-colors,  and  brush,  finder. 

Suggestions. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  two  different  types,  using  two  sets 
of  complementary  colors.  The  colors  should  be  slightly  grayed  by 
blending  one  with  the  other.  Teach  two  methods  of  graying 
a  color  by  means  of  (a)  black  (b)  complementary.  Use  a  finder 
for  spacing  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  pleasing  arrangement  of 
larger  and  smaller  areas.  Two  or  three  such  arrangements  may  be 
found  in  any  group.  These  should  be  traced  or  drawn  exactly  as 
they  appear  within  the  finder.  The  coloring  of  the  composition 
as  stated  above  may  be  completed.  This  may  require  two  attempts, 
as  the  aim  should  be  to  get  a  balance  of  tones,  not  one  brighter 
than  the  other. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VIII. 

To  make  an  extension  envelope,  using  double  heavy  paper,  and 
to  decorate  same  with  border.  Certain  capital  letters  of  alphabet, 
as  H.  T.  E.,  suggested  as  motifs.    Four  weeks'  work. 
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Aim. 

1.  To  plan  out  a  more  difficult  type  of  envelope  than  in 
Grade  IV,  involving  close  measurements  and  accurate  fold- 
ing in  the  form  of  pleats. 

2.  To  decorate  with  border  made  of  units  as  given  above;  to 
measure  carefully  that  the  border  may  be  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  ends  of  the  envelopes,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  sides. 

Materials. 

Double-heavy  paper,   scissors,   water-colors,  brushes,  etc. 

Suggestions. 

The  chief  difference  between  this  envelope  and  that  in  Grade 
IV  is  that  the  ends  are  made  in  a  series  of  pleats  of  !/2  incn  depth. 
These  should  be  very  carefully  measured,  scored  and  folded.  The 
central  part  should  be  made  of  uniform  width,  say  7  inches  wide 
throughout.  The  pleat  part  on  each  side  will  take  about  2  inches 
by  6  inches,  the  width  of  the  envelope.  The  thickness  should  be 
allowed  for,  about  !/i  inch.  The  envelope,  6x9  inches,  can  be  cut 
from  13x14  paper.     This  allows  a  flap  of  l1/^  inches. 

Decorate  before  gluing  together.  Plan  out  decoration  on  other 
paper  of  same  size.  Allow  pupils  to  plan  units  which  may  be 
y4  inch  high.  Borders  may  be  made  by  the  repetition  of  a  capital 
letter.  If  every  other  letter  is  inverted,  variety  may  be  obtained. 
The  letter  T  lends  itself  to  this  type  of  arrangement.  An  envelope 
should  be  completed  and  decorated. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  IX. 

To  make  a  plan  for  the  wall  of  a  room,  as  living-room  or  bed- 
room, showing  spacing,  including  place  for  wall  trim  and  open- 
ings. To  tint  paper  in  a  color  most  suitable  for  the  wall  of  room 
and  for  wood-trim  and  pictures.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  take  up  the  planning  of  the  wall  of  a  room  as  an  art 
problem. 

2.  To  discuss  the  arrangement  of  the  various  features  in  the 
wall  elevation. 

3.  To  discuss  the  most  suitable  colors,  grayed  sufficiently,  for 
the  wall,  and  to  make  same  on  paper. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper  6x9,  water-colors,  brushes,  scissors,  paste,  etc. 

Suggestions. 

To  discuss  the  arrangement  of  a  living-room,  its  purpose,  color 
scheme,  and  to  make  the  wall  of  same  of  6x9  drawing  paper.  A 
bedroom  showing  wall  tints  and  simple  curtains  should  be  com- 
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pleted  if  time  permits.  Make  this  a  very  real  problem,  not  mere 
copy  work.  Discuss  each  feature  of  a  wall,  its  purpose  and  its  fit- 
ness, the  trim,  openings,  walls,  pictures,  etc.,  then  the  colors  that 
would  be  suitable  and  would  make  a  good  color  scheme.  Paint 
same.  The  colors  of  a  bedroom  should  be  lighter.  If  time  per- 
mits, a  paint  scheme  for  a  bedroom  wall. 

EXERCISE  X. 

Pencil  drawing  of  a  simple  still-life  group  of  two  objects  of 
cylindrical,  hemispherical,  or  conical  type,  not  too  intricate  in  con- 
tour.    Finish  in  accented  outline.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  have  careful  and  accurate  drawings  made. 

2.  To  have  the  drawing  completed  in  line  of  good  quality, 
accents  denoting  the  shadows. 

Materials. 

Objects  for  sketching,   pencils  and  paper. 

Suggestions. 

Emphasize  the  drawing  in  this  exercise.  Expect  correctly 
drawn  objects.  Have  these  placed  well  on  the  paper  and  require 
them  to  be  finished  in  a  line  of  good  quality.   No  shading  required. 

SUMMARY. 
Representation. 

To  learn  to  use  the  pencil  as  a  medium  of  expression  in  ren- 
dering birds  or  animals,  still  life  groups,  and  various  features  in 
nature.  To  teach  simple  pencil  technique  and  to  express  round- 
ness in  objects  by  light  and  shade. 

Illustrative  Drawing. 

To  visualize  and  express  with  more  accuracy  than  in  Grade 
IV,  showing  light  and  shade,  certain  events  in  early  history ;  or  to 
represent  any  other  outstanding  events  within  the  range  of  this 
grade. 

Lettering. 

To  be  able  to  draw  a  poster  alphabet  of  heavy  letters,  showing 
variety  in  placing  the  horizontal  strokes.  Also  a  heavy  line  alpha- 
bet of  like  type  for  lettering  on  book  cover. 

Design. 

To  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  distinction  between  ab- 
stract design,  such  as  made  on  cross  section  paper  from  simple 
abstract  motif,  and  that  from  an  animal  or  bird  motif  worked  also 
on  squared  paper.  This  introduces  conventionalization  or  adapta- 
tion of  nature  forms  to  the  purposes  of  design. 

Color. 

The  consideration  of  very  simple  complementary  color 
schemes  and  of  methods  of  graying  colors  or  reducing  their  in- 
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tensity.     A  choice   of   colors  suitable  for  the  decoration   of  the 
walls  of  a  room. 

Composition. 

To  plan  a  poster,  book-cover,  walls  of  room  and  still  life 
group  in  good  arrangement  or  composition. 

Industrial  Processes. 

The  making  of  a  book-cover,  using  cardboard  base,  and  cover- 
ing same  with  cover-paper.  More  difficult  types  of  envelopes  and 
boxes. 

Construction. 

To  plan  and  make  working  drawings  of  a  development  prob- 
lem of  cone  type ;  to  plan  and  make  working  drawing  of  covered 
box  problem,  and  of  extended  envelope. 

Appreciation. 

Very  simple  consideration  of  the  art  quality  in  our  surround- 
ings. The  appreciation  of  good  color  schemes.  The  study  of 
suitable  pictures  for  this  grade,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupil 
appreciates  the  subject,   the  light  and  shade,   and  color  scheme. 

Picture  Study.     (See  note,  page  83). 

1.  "Plowing"    (Bonheur)    540. 

2.  "Christmas   Chimes"    (Blashfield)    1020. 

3.  "Sheep— Spring"  (Mauve)  757. 

4.  "Woman  Churning"   (Millet)   519. 

5.  "Melon-eaters"    (Murillo)    680. 

6.  "Dignity  and  Impudence"    (Landseer)    896. 

Supplementary. 

7.  "Oxen  Going  to  Work"   (Troyan)   501. 

8.  "The  Shepherdess"  (Lerolle)  618. 

Materials. 

Paper — Drawing  paper,  6x9  for  most  exercises,  9x12  for  book. 
Cross  section  paper,  to  eighths  of  an  inch. 

Construction  paper,  about  7x11  for  book  cover,  box  cover,  etc. 
Double-heavy  paper,  11x14  for  extension  envelope. 
Pulp  board,  6^x  9y2,  will  answer  for  book  and  box. 
Water-colors:    red,  yellow,  blue,  white  and  black. 
Scissors,  rulers,  pencils,  paste. 


GRADE  VI. 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  outlined  below : 

1.  More  careful  seeing  and  drawing;  the  use  of  accented  out- 
line to  express  shade,  and  more  difficult  pencil  rendering 
in  plant  form,  in  light  and  shade.     To  begin  the  work  in 
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angular  perspective  by  the  drawing  of  rectangular  objects 
placed  at  various  angles. 

2.  More  difficult  construction  problems  are  attempted  in  the 
pyramidal  type  of  surface  development,  in  the  edging  of  a 
covered  box,  and  in  the  binding  of  a  real  book. 

3.  The  course  in  design  is  continued,  the  abstract  forms  being 
based  on  the  rosette,  while  the  nature  forms  are  based  on 
the  side  views  of  plants  or  seed-pods.  The  use  of  the  sten- 
cil designed  from  these  forms  is  emphasized. 

4.  The  problem  of  analogous  harmony  of  color  and  of  its  use 
in  printing,  as  in  decorative  composition,  and  in  interior 
decoration,  is  taken  up. 

5.  In  appreciation  attention  is  directed  to  good  color  schemes, 
light  and  shade,  and  the  centre  of  interest. 

N.B.—Any  six  exercises  will  constitute  a  full  year's  work. 

EXERCISE  I. 

To  render  plant  forms,  including  flower  and  leaf,  in  ac- 
cented outline,  and  in  light  and  shade  with  pencil.  To  examine 
more  closely  the  plant  structure.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  examine  more  closely  the  plant  structure,  the  arrange- 
ment and  type  of  leaves,  the  stem,  the  flower,  and  to  teach 
the  method  of  drawing  that  would  express  its  nature  most 
clearly. 

2.  To  render  first  in  light  outline  and  then  in  accented  out- 
line. To.  show  how  to  give  character  to  the  drawing  by 
means  of  accented  outline. 

3.  To  render  in  light  and  shade,  so.  as  to  preserve  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  plant. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper  6x9,  pencils,  each  pupil  to  have  a  plant  speci- 
men of  same  type. 

Suggestions. 

Two  plants  should  be  drawn,  one  rendered  in  accented  out- 
line, and  the  other  in  light  and  shade.  Each  finished  drawing, 
however,  should  be  the  result  of  several  lessons.  Several  types  of 
plants  may  be  drawn.  The  method  is  suggested  above.  All  pupils 
should  have  specimens  of  equal  difficulty.  The  teacher  should 
question  each  as  to  what  can  be  seen,  and  how  the  same  might  be 
drawn.  How  can  we  draw  one  leaf  over  another,  or  a  leaf  at  one 
side,  or  turned  toward  us?  Let  the  pupils  draw,  criticize  the  work, 
and  have  them  draw  again ;  then  take  up  the  method  of  rendering 
in  accented  outline.  How  heavy  shall  we  accent  for  this  leaf,  or 
for  a  heavier  type  of  leaf  ?  The  drawing  of  another  specimen  and 
rendering  in  light  and  shade  in  same  manner  as  the  above  would 
complete  the  work. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  II. 

To  teach  a  further  development  problem  of  the  pyramid  type, 
which  may  be  a  lamp-shade  problem ;  to  make  a  working  drawing 
of  same.  To  construct  and  decorate  on  each  side  a  conventional- 
ized pattern  from  side  view  of  flower.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  show  how  a  problem  of  the  pyramid  type  is  developed. 

2.  To  construct  the  object,  as  a  lamp  shade,  from  the  working 
drawing. 

3.  To  cut  away  a  suitable  opening  in  the  side,  leaving  the  cor- 
ner piece  of  sufficient  strength.  To  make  a  pattern  from 
the  side  view  of  a  flower  or  seed  pod  to  decorate  these 
openings.  To  trace  this  on  suitably  tinted  paper,  make 
pattern  in  black  and  place  inside  lamp  shade. 

Materials. 

Pulp  wood,  paper  for  working  drawing,  rulers,  pencils,  knives, 
waier-colors  and  brush,  enginex  paper,  suitable  plant  motifs,  paste, 
glue. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  to  make  working  drawing,  construct  and  decorate 
lamp  shade  and  complete.  Use  same  method  as  in  similar  prob- 
lem in  Grade  V  to  get  the  proper  shape.  By  the  use  of  a  paper 
form,  the  length  of  each  side  may  be  determined  by  each  pupil. 
A  plan  can  thus  be  made  and  a  working  drawing  made  accurately 
from  this.  Following  this,  from  a  piece  of  cardboard,  a  lamp 
shade  may  be  cut  out.  Before  fastening  together,  take  up  the 
matter  of  designing  a  decoration  for  the  side,  and  putting  in  place. 
Cut  out  from  each  side  the  amount  of  cardboard  that  would  be  a 
pleasing  shape,  and  on  colored  paper  to  match  the  shape,  plan  a 
black-colored  decoration,  and  using  the  side  view  of  a  flower  or 
seed-pod  as  the  motif,  make  a  symmetrical  type  of  design.  Make 
four  of  these,  paste  them  into  place  and  complete  shade.  A  rain- 
bow paper  for  these  openings  may  be  made  by  dropping  colors  on 
a  damp  paper  and  letting  them  blend  into  each  other  round  the 
edges.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  lamp  problem  to  see  that 
the  hole  in  the  top  is  correct  in  size,  not  too  small  nor  too  large. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  III. 

Elementary  Science  notebook  including  at  least  three  signa- 
tures sewn  over  tape,  bound  in  a  cover  made  of  cardboard  covered 
with  construction  paper,  and  reinforced  with  cloth.  Make  cover 
design,  using  suitable  drawings  of  nature  forms.  Arrange  descrip- 
tion, etc.,  neatly  in  book.  A  picture  study  notebook  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  science  book  if  desired.  (N.B. — The  signatures 
may  be  made  when  either  course  is  commenced.)  Five  weeks' 
work. 
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Aim. 

1.  To  correlate  the  work  of  nature  study  or  picture  study 
with  art. 

2.  To  construct  a  bound  book. 

3.  To  plan  the  decoration  and  page  arrangement  of  illustra- 
tions and  printed  work. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper  9x12,  sewing  materials,  cardboard  covers 
614x91/2,  construction  paper  approximately  7x11.  and  cloth  for 
back;  drawing  materials,  pen  and  ink. 

Suggestions. 

Make,  sew  and  bind  such  a  book  as  described.  Make  cover 
plan  and  complete.  Make  drawings  as  suggested  and  complete  by 
printing  or  writing,  giving  attention  to  careful  arrangement  on  the 
pages  of  the  book.  The  booklet  might  contain  drawings  of  five 
plants,  showing  root  system,  stem,  branches,  leaves  and  flower; 
or  it  might  be  an  animal  book,  illustrating  arid  describing  3  mam- 
mals, 5  birds,  1  fish,  5  insects,  or  other  matter  in  connection  with 
the  elementary  science  course  for  Grade  VI.  Alternatively  the 
pictures  studied  in  the  grade  might  be  arranged  within  a  booklet, 
with  a  short  account  of  each  facing  the  picture.  In  making  the 
book,  sew  as  formerly,  but  sew  over  three  pieces  of  tape,  each 
i/2  inch  by  2  inches.  Cover  the  back  of  the  signatures  with  thin 
cotton  cloth,  and  paste  down  to  outside  leaves.  Make  cover  as 
stated  in  outline  for  Grade  V.  Take  up  the  work  of  each  page, 
the  drawing  of  specimens,  the  written  or  printed  work  to  accom- 
pany each,  and  the  arrangement  of  these  on  the  page.  Put  on 
cover  design,  border,  title,  etc.  When  carefully  completed,  paste 
book  in  cover,  and  allow  to  stand  under  a  weight  until  dry. 

See  suggestions  under  Grade  V  for  preventing  wrinkling 
up  of  pages. 


EXERCISE  IV. 

To  make  a  bulletin  or  announcement,  which  shall  involve  two 
sizes  of  letters,  and  the  spacing  of  letters  in  a  line.  Four  weeks' 
work. 

Aim. 

1.  First  to  make  a  freehand  alphabet  of  capital  letters,  with 
modifications  in  spacing  the  middle  horizontal  stroke  in 
each. 

2.  To  learn  to  space  words  to  make  a  line. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  cross-section  paper  for  practice,  brush,  and 
black  water-color,  or  round-pointed  stick,  cut  off  in  a  slanting  way, 
to  touch  the  paper  evenly  when  held  as  a  pencil. 

Picture  Study. 
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Suggestions. 

Make  an  alphabet  of  heavy  line-letters  on  cross-section  paper, 
and  space  and  make  a  bulletin,  such  as  "Concert  Practice  will  be 
held  in  the  school  on  Saturday  next  at  3  P.M. ' '  Space  out  so  that 
the  lines  will  end  together  in  a  rectangular  space.  The  words 
4 'Concert  Practice"  should  be  in  heavier  type. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  V. 

To  draw  rectangular  type  solids  singly  and  in  groups,  work- 
ing from  the  objects.  The  key-lines,  i.e.,  nearest  vertical  ones, 
adjacent  receding  lines  at  the  top  and  receding  lines  at  the  bot- 
tom, should  be  determined  and  the  drawing  completed  on  this  key- 
form.  Perspective  rulers  are  only  gradually  to  be  introduced,  and 
as  correctives  at  first.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim.  9 

1.  To  find  out  the  key-lines  in  any  drawing  of  rectangular  ob- 
jects, and  to  get  these  in  proper  direction. 

2.  To  complete  the  object,  when  these  lines  are  determined. 

3.  To  teach  class  to  examine  drawings  from  this  standpoint — 
"Do  they  look  right?" 

Materials. 

Pencils,  drawing  paper,  suitable  objects  large  enough  for  all 
to  see,  as  a  large  box  or  book. 

Suggestions. 

To  see  and  draw  the  key-lines  and  to  complete  an  object  draw- 
ing when  these  key-lines  are  determined  is  the  preliminary  step. 
Then  take  up  the  matter  of  convergence  of  the  lines  that  show 
receding  edges.  In  the  end  finish  a  drawing,  as  a  group  of  two 
objects,  and  render  in  pencil,  showing  different  values. 

The  aim  is  object  drawing,  rather  than  perspective.  A  pupil 
may  understand  a  theory  of  perspective  but  be  unable  to  correct 
his  drawings  by  the  theory.  Introduce  the  theory  only  as  it  is 
needed  to  make  a  drawing  better.  This  work  requires  much  prac- 
tice or  drill,  and  if  carried  out  here  the  trouble  with  formal  per- 
spective later  will  be  avoided.  Key-lines  may  be  readily  seen 
through  an  opening  1  inch  square,  cut  in  cardboard  and  held 
before  the  object. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  VI. 

To  construct  a  covered  box  or  a  sliding  box  on  which  the  edges 
will  be  found,  and*  sides  covered  with  paper.  Decorate  with  bor- 
der, having  accented  corner  pattern.  This  decoration  should  be 
applied  only  to  top  of  box  or  case.     Four  weeks'  work. 
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Aim. 

1.  To  make  a  working  drawing  of  box,  after  determining  the 
dimensions.  (This  correlates  with  arithmetic,  and  the  sizes 
of  cardboard  necessary  should  be  carefully  worked  out  as 
an  arithmetic  exercise). 

2.  To  make  the  box  and  to  cover  the  edges  carefully  with 
binding  strips,  the  pieces  to  cover  each  side  being  very 
carefully  measured  and  cut. 

3.  To  make  a  border  design,  with  heavier  units  at  corners, 
modified  letters  as  M,  W,  X,  or  A  being  used  as  border,  the 
corner  decoration  to  harmonize  with  the  letter  chosen. 

Materials. 

Heavy  cardboard,  or  padding  board,  rulers,  knives,  drawing 
paper  and  pencil,  cover  or  construction-paper,  paste,  glue,  water- 
colors  and  brush. 

Suggestions. 

A  box  should  be  carefully  made  and  a  working  drawing  com- 
pleted showing  all  dimensions,  scoring  linos,  cutting  lines,  thus: 

<— —  3"  -         —  >   illustrates  dimension  lines. 

illustrates  scoring  or  folding  lines. 

illustrate?  cutting  lines. 

The  decoration  is  made  on  other  paper,  and  when  satisfactory 
placed  on  cover  paper.  In  all,  each  pupil  should  complete  one 
box  and  a  working  drawing,  all  carefully  made.  Each  lesson 
should  be  carefully  planned,  and  not  too  much  attempted  at  one 
time.  The  dimensions  should  be  discussed  and  the  working  draw- 
ing made  after  these  dimensions  are  determined.  The  cardboard 
should  then  be  carefully  measured  to  accord  with  the  plan,  the 
scoring  (on  outside  of  box)  and  the  cutting  carefully  done,  the 
box  made,  and  corners  reinforced.  In  a  similar  way  the  lid  should 
be  made  y$  mcn  wider  and  Vs  nien  longer  than  the  box.  Next 
the  binding,  using  y2  inch  strips  to  match  the  cover-paper, 
should  be  put  on.  Then  the  cover-paper,  leaving  i/8  inch  margin 
at  edges  of  box,  should  be  cut.  The  sides  and  bottom  pieces  may 
be  cut  and  fitted,  and  after  the  top  piece  is  decorated  it  should  be 
pasted  into  place.  In  doing  this,  great  care  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  work  clean.  The  border  decoration  is  explained,  but  it  re- 
quires very  careful  measurements  to  make  the  units  fit.  This 
should  be  carried  out  on  other  paper  until  satisfactory,  then  put 
on  cover-paper.  A  design  in  black  water-color  with  brush  would 
be  satisfactory. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  VII. 

Color  theory,  decorative  composition  in  analogous  color  har- 
mony.   Use  of  finder.     Four  weeks'  work. 
Aim. 

1.  To  review  color  theory,  complementary  colors,  analogous 
colors,  graying  of  colors,  etc. 
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2.  To  select  a  good  composition  from  Exercise  V,  using  the 
finders  to  show  a  variety  of  areas,  etc.,  and  to  make  same 
within  a  rectangle. 

3.  To  render  same  in  analogous  harmony,  in  two  sets  of  colors 
in  this  harmony;  a  neutral  grayed  background  may  be 
used. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  finder  for  each  pupil,  water-colors  and  brush. 

Suggestions. 

Make  two  examples  of  analogous  harmony,  as  set  out  in  the 
aims  given  above.  In  selecting  a  good  composition,  trj^  to  get  a 
pleasing  arrangement  of  areas,  and  in  coloring  same,  try  to  get 
an  arrangement  of  colors  that  will  produce  a  balance  of  tones.  It 
might  be  well  to  gray  each  color  slightly. 


EXERCISE  VIII. 

Stencilling  problem;  planning  stencil  patterns  of  the  rosette 
type  from  historic  examples  and  from  face  views  of  flowers,  or 
cross-sections  of  seed  pods.  Wood-block  or  linoleum  prints  may 
be  made  if  time  permits.  The  stencil  or  block  print  should  be 
rendered  upon  suitable  materials.  Four  weeks'  work. 
Aim. 

1.  To  show  how  a  motif  may  be  adapted  to  various  design 
types. 

2.  To  teach  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  making  of  a  stencil. 

3.  To  make  a  stencil  design  on  paper  and  on  cotton  or  similar 
materials,  using  wax  crayons. 

Suggestions. 

Much  practice  should  be  given  in  making  stencil  patterns, 
from  several  types  of  rosettes,  and  in  adapting  the  same  to  a  bor- 
der pattern.  One  completed  border  should  be  made.  The  sten- 
cils should  be  very  simple,  symmetrical  in  type,  but  the  work  of 
the  pupils.  The  units  should  be  connected  by  a  suitable  form  so  as 
to  make  the  border  seem  continuous. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  IX. 

To  space  and  tint  a  wall  of  a  dining-room  or  living-room. 
To  cut  symmetrical  types  of  furniture  from  flat  washes  of  color 
and  mount  with  the  above  drawing.     Four  weeks'  work. 


Aim. 


1.    To  discuss  the  colors  most  suitable  for  the  walls  of  dining- 
room,  and  the  arrangement  of  these  colors. 
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2.  To  harmonize  the  colors  of  the  Avail  with  those  of  the  fur- 
niture. 

3.  To  teach  good  spacing  in  breaking  up  the  wall  space. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  water-colors,  brush,  etc. 

Suggestions. 

To  make,  space  and  cut  furniture  types  and  to  tint  the  walls 
to  harmonize,  to  place  furniture  in  place,  and  mount.  No  attempt 
at  perspective  should  be  made. 

Deal  with  the  suitability  of  colors  for  various  rooms,  and 
where  the  lightest  colors  should  go;  show  that  colors  should  har- 
monize with  the  furniture  (a  use  for  analogous  harmony  of  colors). 
Criticise  the  spacing  of  the  wall,  the  tinting,  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture, etc.  Make  the  furniture  types  first,  and  then  plan  the  walls 
with  these  in  mind. 


EXERCISE  X. 

To  make  careful  drawings  in  accented  pencil  outline  of  groups 
of  cylindrical,  hemispherical  and  rectangular  objects.  Four  weeks' 
work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  have  very  careful  and  accurate  drawings  made. 

2.  To  have  the  drawings  completed  in  line  of  fine  quality,  ac- 
cents denoting  the  shadows. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  pencils,  objects  for  drawing. 

Suggestions. 

The  emphasis  in  this  exercise  will  be  placed  upon  the  drawing. 
An  outline  drawing,  finished  well  in  line,  is  required.  This  is  not 
to  be  shaded.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  accuracy  of  draw- 
ing, to  the  placing  of  the  drawing  well  upon  the  page,  and  to  the 
quality  of  the  finishing  lines. 

SUMMARY. 

Representation. 

More  exact  observation  of  parts  of  plants  or  animals,  and 
more  skill  in  drawing  same ;  drawing  groups  of  rectangular  objects 
showing  good  relative  proportions  and  different  positions;  ren- 
dering in  accented  outline  as  well  as  in  light  and  shade  and  flat 
values. 

Illustrative  Drawing. 

To  visualize  and  draw  with  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  subject 
selected.  More  attention  to  details  and  to  the  representation  of 
distance,  middle  distance  and  foreground  should  be  given. 
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Lettering. 

The  spacing  of  letters  in  a  line,  as  well  as  in  words.  To  make 
a  freehand  type  of  letter  and  show  its  use  in  bulletins  and  also 
the  use  of  a  finer  type  in  book  covers.  A  greater  use  of  small 
letters  and  figures  is  required.  To  teach  lower  case  letters  and 
their  use  in  booklet  making  and  map  drawing. 

Color. 

To  review  color  theory  of  previous  grades ;  to  plan  analogous 
color  scheme ;  to  be  able  to  gray  colors  and  use  in  decorative  com- 
position and  for  wall  of  a  room. 

Design. 

Both  abstract  and  conventional  types  of  design  from  nature 
forms  and  historic  types  required.  More  difficult  types  than  in 
previous  grades  to  be  adapted;  the  rosette  type  in  design,  and 
side  view  of  nature  forms  conventionalized  are  suggested. 

Composition. 

More  detail  in  planning  bulletin,  book-cover,  wall  of  room  and 
still  life  group  in  good  arrangement  or  composition. 

Industrial  Processes. 

To  make  and  bind  a  book  in  the  regular  way,  and  to  make  a 
box  requiring  more  careful  measurements  and  accuracy  of  con- 
struction. Use  heavy  cardboard  and  cover-paper,  the  edges  of  box 
to  be  reinforced. 

Construction. 

To  make  a  careful  working  drawing  of  box,  and  construct 
same  from  plan.  To  make  a  working  drawing  of  pyramid  type 
of  development  problem,  and  construct  shade  from  same. 

Appreciation. 

To  appreciate  more  and  more  good  color  schemes,  and  the  use 
of  color  in  design  and  in  pictures.  To  study  suitable  pictures  for 
this  grade  in  such  a  manner  that  a  pupil  will  appreciate  the  sub- 
ject chosen,  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  color  scheme. 

Picture  Study.     (See  note,  page  83). 

1.  "The  Angelus"   (Millet)   509. 

2.  "The  Sower"  (Millet)   510. 

3.  "Song  of  the  Lark"   (Breton)   575. 

4.  "The  Hay  wain"   (Constable)   890. 

5.  "Brittany  Sheep"   (Bonheur)   550. 

6.  "Escaped  Cow"  (Dupre)  603. 

Supplementary. 

7.  "A  Kabyl  (Screyer)   816. 

8.  "Lessons  in  Boat-building"  (Bacon)  3185. 
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Materials. 

Paper — Drawing  paper  6x9  for  most  exercises;  9x12  for  book 
and  bulletin.  Cross  section  paper  for  lettering,  etc.,  y8  inch.  Con- 
struction paper,  about  7x11,  for  book  cover,  box,  etc.  Double  heavy 
paper  for  lamp  shade.  Pulpboard,  of  fair  weight,  cut  614x9% 
inches  size. 

Tape — %  inch  tape,  about  6  inches  for  each  pupil  for  book. 

Scissors,  sewing  materials,  rulers,  pencils,  water-color 
materials. 

Muslin,  strips  of  thin  cotton,  about  2x8%  inches  for  back  of 
inner  part  of  book. 

Bookbinders'  cloth,  about  2xl0y2  inches  for  back  of  book. 


GRADE  VII. 

Introductory. 

In  Grades  I- VI  emphasis  was  placed  on  (a)  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  measure  of  skill  in  drawing,  (b)  the  develop- 
ment of  ability  to  plan  simple  cardboard  models  and  to  make 
working  drawings,  and  (c)  the  stimulation  of  creative  ability  by 
means  of  simple  design  problems.  In  the  intermediate  grades 
IV,  V  and  VI  more  responsibility  was  placed  on  the  student,  who 
was  expected  to  consider  how  his  drawing  might  be  improved 
until  it  looked  right. 

With  the  above  as  a  basis  the  work  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
consists  of  an  introduction  to  the  laws  of  composition  through 
a  series  of  graded  exercises,  which  provide  opportunities  for  ar- 
ranging the  fundamental  elements  of  line,  tone  and  color,  so  that 
there  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  viewing  the  results.  The  aim 
is  to  obtain  good  harmony.  Simple  balance,  both  symmetrical 
and  occult,  will  be  taught  and  the  need  of  dominant  and  subordin- 
ate elements  made  clear.  Rhythm  of  movement  throughout  the 
design  will  be  sought. 

In  these  grades  representation  of  isolated  things  does  not 
furnish  as  adequate  a  motive  as  formerly,  and  the  drawing  now 
should  be  made  with  some  further  purpose  in  mind,  e.g.,  its  use 
later  in  design.  More  accurate  observation  and  more  correct  rep- 
resentation of  the  things  seen  should  be  expected.  Good  drawings 
from  other  sources  should  be  examined  and  may  be  copied — in 
part  only — for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  better  technique.  Never 
set  children  to  copy  a  whole  drawing. 

Drawing  from  memory  and  time  drawing  (so  many  minutes 
being  allowed)  is  recommended.  This  should  follow  several  care- 
ful drawings  of  the  object  and  should  be  checked  up  by  further 
comparison  of  the  drawing  and  the  object  drawn.  No  careless 
work  should  be  accepted.  After  errors  have  been  pointed  out,  in- 
sist on  a  correct  final  representation. 
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In  each  grade  there  is  one  construction  problem  carried  through- 
out. In  Grades  VII  and  VIII  it  will  be  of  the  type  of  an  Art 
note-book.  Whether  in  drawing  or  design  it  is  necessary  to  take 
up  various  principles  which  should  be  carefully  taught  and  mas- 
tered by  the  pupil.  These  are  given  in  the  various  exercises  and 
sketches.  Notes  should  be  made,  that  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  course  may  be  mastered. 

In  rooms  where  only  one  grade  is  taught,  if  it  is  thought  ad- 
visable, the  order  of  the  problems  may  be  changed. 

Note. — It  is  advisable  to  make  a  note  book  to  hold  Art  notes 
and  sketches  relative  to  each  exercise  and  to  make  this  a  real  art 
problem  -throughout..  Habits  of  neatness  in  note-book  work  on 
other  subjects  should  result. 

Two  sheets  9x12  drawing  paper  folded  once  and  fastened  to- 
gether would  make  a  signature  6x9,  which  might  be  sufficient  for 
notes  and  sketches  for  two  or  three  exercises.  When  the  year's 
work  is  about  over  these  signatures  should  be  sewed  together  over 
tape  and  bound  in  a  cardboard  cover — which  is  part  of  an  earlier 
exercise. 

Begin  by  drawing  a  border  in  good  position  around  each  page. 
Plan  the  sketches  to  fill  up  the  enclosed  space,  allowing  a  place 
for  script  printing  relative  to  the  exercise,  and  finish  the  page  as 
you  would  a  problem  in  design.  When  one  signature  is  filled  use 
another  and  so  on  until  the  year's  work  is  completed.  Sew  the 
signatures  together  over  tape  as  shown  in  Grade  VI.  Make  the 
cover  as  an  exercise  and  complete  the  book  before  the  close  of  the 
school  year. 

N.B. — Any  six  exercises  will  constitute  a  full  year's  work. 


EXERCISE  I. 

Exercises  in  drawing  flowers  and  leaves  at  various  angles  or  in 
perspective.  Render  a  branch,  including  leaves  and  seed-pods  or 
flowers,  showing  both  foreshortened  and  overlapping  leaves.  Timed 
drawings.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  drawing  of  foreshortened  flowers  and  leaves 
and  super-imposed  leaves. 

2.  To  teach  close  observation  of  various  details  in  leaf  struc- 
ture and  arrangement. 

3.  To  illustrate  pencil  technique  in  rendering  in  light  and 
shade  and  in  showing  values,  and  to  render  an  example  in 
accented  outline. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper  9x12,  and  later  6x9,  good  pencils. 
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Suggestions. 

To  draw  a  flower  in  different  positions,  face  view,  side  view, 
partly  below  the  eye,  etc.  Guide  lines  in  drawing  foreshortened 
forms  may  be  shown. 

To  draw  various  types  of  foreshortened  leaves,  and  to  render 
in  accented  outline. 

To  render  leaves  as  above,  or  one  leaf  in  front  of  another,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  position,  finishing  in  pencil  values. 

As  a  finished  piece  of  work,  to  render  a  twig  or  flowers  and 
leaves  in  pencil  so  as  to  exemplify  the  main  characteristics.  The 
use  of  pastels  or  watercolor  is  optional. 

Good  examples  in  abundance  should  be  provided.  Each  pupil 
should  have  a  specimen.  On  a  page  in  note-book,  beginning  at 
the  top,  draw  a  series  of  flowers  in  various  positions,  but  before 
doing  so,  question  as  to  how  it  might  be  done.  Explain  the  mean- 
ings of  foreshortened,  accented  outline  and  values,  giving  defini- 
tions of  the  same.  Render  seed-pods,  both  side  view  and  sectional 
view,  and  sectional  view  of  flowers.  Continue  with  the  other  exer- 
cises mentioned.  See  that  the  drawings  are  carefully  planned  on 
the  sheet,  so  that  it  will  present  when  filled  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment. They  will  be  ready  for  use  later  in  design.  Draw  from 
memory  and  test  for  accuracy.  Finish  one  good  drawing  of 
flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  on  other  paper  than  that  used  for  the  note- 
book. 

Exercises  on  printing  lower-case  letters  for  note-book  should 
be  taken.  Letters  may  be  modified  and  initial  letters  should  be 
planned,  etc. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  II. 

Decorative  compositions  from  plant  form,  introducing  the 
principles  of  spacing,  dominant  and  subordinate  elements,  and 
values  in  colors.    Review  theory  of  color.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  teach  the  principle  of  dominant  and  subordinate  ele- 
ments and  the  arrangement  of  various  shapes  so  as  to  look 
most  pleasing. 

2.  To  select,  by  use  of  finder,  from  a  plant  form  a  composition, 
to  show  good  spacing,  with  dominant  and  subordinate  ele- 
ments. 

3.  To  render  the  composition  in  values  of  black,  gray  or  white, 
interchanging  these  and  comparing  the  effect,  and  in  defi- 
nite color  scheme,  as  complementary  colors,  grayed  with 
black  or  white. 

Suggestions. 

Using  note-book  make  series  of  small  sketches  showing  domin- 
ant and   subordinate  elements,   as    (1)    a  book-cover,    (2)    flower 
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and  leaves,  (3)  central  and  two  side  doors  in  a  building,  or  other 
examples.  Indicate  the  dominant  and  subordinate  elements.  Find 
a  good  composition  from  the  plant  drawing  in  Exercise  I  by  use 
of  a  finder.  Re-draw  this,  and,  if  small,  enlarge  to  a  suitable  size 
in  note-book.  In  book,  make  a  series  of  four  rectangles  about 
1x1%,  and  in  these  make  a  series  of  values  in  gray,  from  light 
gray  to  black.  Select  one  composition  from  the  above  and  render 
in  values  of  gray  to  black,  in  three  ways,  (1)  with  background 
black,  (2)  background  light  gray,  (3)  background  dark  gray,  and 
the  other  features  expressed  in  harmonious  tones  of  gray.  Compo- 
sition should  be  at  least  3x5  inches.  A  complementary  color 
scheme  against  a  gray  background  is  suggested. 

The  main  features  to  be  taught  carefully  are:  (1)  that  in  a 
composition  the  whole  space  should  be  broken  up  so  that  there 
are  larger  and  smaller  elements  in  a  pleasing  arrangement,  (2) 
that  there  should  be  some  one  feature  that  is  the  dominant  one, 
and  this  should  be  in  a  good  position,  not  against  the  side  of  the 
enclosure,  nor  exactly  in  the  centre,  unless  the  object  is  wholly 
symmetrical.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  tones  of 
gray  are  also  well  selected,  and  that  the  range  of  values  is  as  wide 
as  possible,  very  light  gray  to  black.  Make  these  ideas  clear  by 
exercises  in  note-book. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  III. 

To  construct  a  note-book  cover  or  portfolio  and  to  make  a  cover 
design.  To  include  border,  title,  illustration  and  pupil's  name 
or  monogram.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  learn  to  make  a  fine  type  of  line-letters,  modified 
slightly. 

2.  To  space  and  make  a  book-cover,  including  border,  title, 
simple  illustration,  pupil's  name  or  monogram.  To  make 
an  actual  cover. 

Materials. 

Cardboard,  binders'  cloth  for  back,  cover-paper,  cross-section 
paper,  paste,  pencils,  water-color. 

Suggestions. 

Make  a  fine  type  of  alphabet,  using  cross-section  paper,  and 
discuss  simple  modifications  of  the  letters.  Construct  the  book- 
cover  and  space  and  make  the  above-mentioned  features  on  same. 
Take  up  the  making  of  each  letter  (in  note-book)  as  (1)  straight 
line  letters  I,  H,  L,  F,  E,  T,  (2)  the  slanting  letters  A,  V,  W,  X, 
Y,  Z,  M,  N,  (3)  the  round  type  0,  Q,  C,  G,  S,  (4)  mixture  of 
straight  and  curved  strokes  as  U,  J,  D,  P.  B,  R. 

Then-  make  the  book-cover  as  in  Grade  VI  outline.  The  cover 
design  is  a  problem  in  spacing  or  arranging  and  requires  thought 
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both  as  to  border,  size  of  letters  of  title,  and  general  spacing  within 
the  border.  Make  first  in  note-book,  so  that  each  pupil  under- 
stands the  problem  before  he  attempts  to  finish  the  cover. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  IV. 

To  make  a  poster  alphabet.  To  plan  a  poster,  space  the  ele- 
ments of  the  same,  and  render  in  color.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  introduce  the  wider  and  narrower  strokes  in  poster  let- 
ters as  well  as  variety  in  spacing  in  the  horizontal  lines  in 
E,  F,  H,  A,  P,  R,  etc. 

2.  To  plan  the  spacing  of  the  poster,  to  discuss  the  position 
of  the  dominant  and  subordinate  parts,  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  various  divisions.  To  space  the  letters  to 
occupy  the  space  allowed,  etc. 

3.  To  discuss  the  carrying  effect  of  a  poster,  and  which 
colors  carry  best,  according  to  the  background  color  select- 
ed.   Plan  first  in  note-books,  stating  reasons  for  each  step. 

Materials. 

Cross-section  paper,  pencils,  paper  9x12,  brush  and  colors. 

Suggestions. 

A  poster  alphabet  should  be  made  on  cross-section  paper  so  as 
to  fit  in  note-book.  Select  a  suitable  original  title  and  illustration 
for  poster,  and  plan  same  on  9x12  paper  as  stated  above.  Finish 
the  poster  in  two  colors  selected  for  best  carrying  effect. 

Plan  the  poster  selected  in  a  note-book,  so  that  the  pupil  sees 
the  reason  for  a  definite  plan.  Such  a  poster  as  "Buy  Alberta 
Coal, "  "  Alberta  Wheat  is  Best, ' '  or  in  cities  or  towns,  ' '  Keep  Our 
City  Clean,"  "Paint  our  Buildings,"  or  other  good  mottoes  from 
a  practical  standpoint  should  be  selected.  Try  to  make  the  letters 
of  such  color  and  size  that  they  will  be  readily  seen.  Never  per- 
mit copying  another  poster. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  V. 

To  draw  constructed  objects  showing  perspective.  Exercises 
of  various  kinds  arranged  progressively  should  be  carried  out.  Five 
to  six  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  establish  certain  definite  principles  in  drawing  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects. 

2.  By  various  drawings  to  exemplify  these  principles   that 
they  will  be  understood  and  retained  by  the  pupil. 
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Materials. 

Note  books,  drawing  paper  6x9,  pencils.  Other  materials  if 
possible,  as  glass  in  small  frame  to  illustrate  perspective,  other 
illustrative  material  for  circular  perspective. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Objects  appear  smaller  in  distance. — Illustrate  in  note- 
book by  drawing  a  row  of  teepees  or  wigwams,  or  row  of 
stooks,  or  other  similar  objects  easily  drawn. 

2.  Lines  running  away  seem  to  converge  to  a  point,  and  hori- 
zontal lengths  appear  to  get  shorter  the  farther  away  they 
are.  Illustrate  by  drawing  the  rails  and  ties  of  a  railway 
track,  or  planks  of  a  sidewalk  when  looking  in  direction 
in  which  the  walk  runs,  or  interior  wall  of  a  room  when 
looking  at  a  point  on  the  wall  directly  in  front. 

3.  Teach  what  is  meant  by  horizon  or  horizontal  line,  or  eye 
line  (not  the  sky-line)  in  the  above  exercises.  Take  up  the 
drawing  of  cylindrical  objects.  Illustrate  by  drawing  a  silo, 
showing  hoops  above  and  below  the  eye  level,  or  select 
another  more  familiar  example.  Teach  how  circular  ob- 
jects appear  when  above  or  below  the  eye-level. 

4.  Teach  the  drawing  of  rectangular-shaped  objects  when 
placed  parallel  to  the  glass  which  represents  the  picture- 
plane  (this  term  need  not  be  used,  being  used  here  only  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  object)  or  one  point  perspec- 
tive. 

5.  Finish  by  drawing  from  the  object  on  larger  paper  a  rect- 
angular-shaped object,  such  as  a  book.  Show  how  the 
pupil  may  test  out  his  drawing  for  perspective  appearance. 
An  object  should  be  placed  in  front  of  each  pupil.  Finish 
in  pencil,  showing  different  values  in  shading. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  with  the  introductory  work 
that  the  principles  may  be  carefully  taught.  These  illustrations 
should  be  drawn  in  note  book,  and  the  facts  clearly  stated  be- 
neath the  drawing.  The  aim  is  to  draw  objects  properly,  and 
to  help  us  to  do  this  we  have  to  learn  certain  facts  about  the 
direction  of  various  lines.  It  is  unwise  to  make  a  perspective 
drawing  of  some  imaginary  object,  if  the  object  can  be  placed  in 
front  and  drawn  in  the  regular  way.  Better  draw  from  an  ob- 
ject and  correct  the  drawing  by  the  principles  learned:  These  prin- 
ciples are  simply  an  aid  to  help  us  to  draw  properly  what  we  see. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  VI. 

To  plan  designs  in  rectangles,  using  lower-case  letter  forms 
as  motifs.  Make  designs  for  all-over  pattern,  such  as  may  be  used 
for  end-papers  in  booklet,  or  end-piece  to  complete  a  page  in 
note-book.     Four  weeks'  work. 
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Aim. 

1.  To  space  within  a  small  rectangular  shape  some  small  or 
lower-case  letters  as  f,  m,  r,  t,  etc.,  as  motifs  in  breaking  up 
the  rectangle.  Use  letters  symmetrically,  that  is,  facing 
both  ways  and  modified  to  harmonize  with  the  shape  of  the 
rectangle. 

2.  To  take  up  various  methods  of  repeat,  as  half-drop  repeat, 
etc.,  changing  the  direction  of  the  unit  in  the  pattern,  etc. 
Make  all-over  patterns  in  monochrome  harmony  and  gray. 

3.  To  plan  from  the  above  motifs  a  larger  design  that  might 
be  used  as  decoration  for  a  concrete  flower-box.  This  must 
be  made  simple,  so  that  it  could  readily  be  added  to  the 
wooden  form  for  concrete. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  water-colors,  brush. 

Suggestions. 

In  note-books  take  up  methods  of  repeat,  and  of  changing  di- 
rection of  pattern,  where  an  abstract  design  is  used.  Take  a  small 
rectangular  area,  and  break  it  up  in  good  arrangement  by  various 
letters  as  suggested,  and  make  small  repeat  patterns  from  units. 
Triangular  shapes  may  also  be  used.  Elements  of  border  may  be 
made  and  tried  out  in  note-books.  For  finished  work  an  all-over 
pattern  as  for  end-papers  for  book,  9x12,  may  be  made  by  a  block 
design.  A  full-size  abstract  type  of  design  for  side  of  concrete  box 
may  be  made.    Color  in  tones  of  gray. 

The  method  of  breaking  up  an  area  by  using  the  motifs  given 
is  an  excellent  exercise  if,  in  criticizing  the  work,  the  principles 
of  composition,  especially  variety  of  spacing,  harmony  of  line,  and 
balance  of  parts,  are  kept  in  mind. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  VII. 

Color  study;  to  conventionalize  leaf  or  simple  plant  forms  to 
fill  a  rectangle  or  other  definite  shape.  To  make  a  simple  stencil 
for  border  as  for  curtain  and  render  in  good*  color  scheme.  Intro- 
duce scales  of  color  intensity.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  break  up  a  rectangle  in  the  manner  suggested  by  a  leaf 
or  seed-pod,  having  in  mind  the  principles  already  sug- 
gested. 

2.  To  plan  as  border,  and  to  make  the  design  into  a  stencil 
pattern,  so  to  repeat.  (Symmetrical  designs  are  suggested 
for  this  grade). 

3.  To  take  up  color  theory  and  color  harmonies  in  note-book. 
To  study  harmonies  in  nature ;  match  these,  and  use  in  col- 
oring border. 
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Materials. 

The  drawings  made  during  the  first  exercises,  paper  6x9, 
pencils,  scissors,  or  knives. 

Suggestions. 

Take  up  the  making  of  designs  from  leaves,  seed-pods,  etc., 
in  note-books,  until  some  skill  is  attained.  Adapt  one  as  stencil 
cut-out,  make  border,  and  render  in  good  color  scheme,  if  pos- 
sible from  some  flower  or  other  nature  source. 

A  three-lobed  leaf  makes  a  simple  motif  or  two  leaves  and  a 
berry.  Always  give  a  motif  and  work  from  that.  Cut  out  several 
types.  Select  the  best  ones.  Make  a  symmetrical  type  of  stencil 
and  apply  to  object.  If  made  on  paper,  it  can  be  traced  and  colored 
later;  if  on  fabric,  use  wax  crayons,  and  set  with  hot  iron  applied 
to  back  of  material.  Test  out  all  designs  by  the  laws  of  composi- 
tion previously  taught. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  VIII. 

Applied  Art. — To  apply  principles  of  composition  to  the  spac- 
ing and  arranging  of  a  school  garden.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  discuss  the  arrangement  of  a  garden,  including  a  grass 
plot  and  flowers,  as  in  a  school  garden,  and  methods  of 
planting  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees.  (This,  if  at  all  possible, 
should  be  actually  worked  out  later  in  the  spring.  Encour- 
age the  pupils  to  improve  some  spot  about  the  home. 

2.  To  render  sketch  or  elevation  in  color  as  decided  upon.  To 
write  notes  in  note-book  on  results  of  the  discussions. 

Materials. 

Cross-section  paper,  water-color  paper,  water-color  materials. 

Suggestions. 

To  sketch  or  plan  out  grounds  on  cross-section  paper,  accord- 
ing to  some  scale,  and  plan  out  places  for  walks,  grass,  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees.  If  time  permits,  render  on  better  paper  in 
washes  of  gray.  Indicate  by  different  depths  of  gray  the  particu- 
lar feature  which  should  be  shown  by  key  to  colors  at  side  of  draw- 
ing. 

This  exercise  is  much  the  same  in  type  as  those  in  preceding 
problems.  Correlate  with  nature  study  and  agriculture,  or  horti- 
culture. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  IX. 

To  teach  the  elements  of  spacing  and  proportion  and  balance 
as  applied  to  various  features  in  a  building,  as  door,  fire-place, 
window,  or  of  the  front  elevation  of  furniture,  as  buffet,  dresser, 
Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

To  learn  to  plan  areas  in  good  proportion,  with  reference  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  rectangular  spaces ;  to  color  in  tones 
of  gray,  to  finish  in  ink  line  with  brush. 

Minimum. 

1.  In  note-book,  plan  a  door  showing — (1)  one  panel  well 
placed,  (2)  two  panels  side  by  side,  (3)  two  panels  one 
above  the  other.  After  determining  the  best  size  and  pro- 
portion of  the  panels,  re-draw  one  on  larger  paper,  finish  in 
light  gray  wash  and  black  line.  (Use  brush  in  vertical 
position). 

2.  Plan  the  spacing  for  a  fire-place  on  squared  paper,  which  is 
faced  with  square  tiles,  in  two  sizes,  one  fully  twice  the  size 
of  the  other.  Work  in  note-book  first,  and  when  satisfac- 
tory, finish  on  larger  paper.  Use  light  gray  to  color  the 
small  tiles,  and  darker  gray  for  larger  ones.  Finish  in 
black  line. 

3.  Plan  a  three-window  opening  with  larger  window  in  the 
centre  and  smaller  ones  on  each  side,  or  plan  a  piece  of 
furniture.  Plan  spacing,  first  in  note-book,  later  on  larger 
paper,  rendering  the  window  or  furniture  in  gray  and  out- 
line in  black-line. 

Suggestions. 

In  deciding  upon  good  proportions,  it  is  well  to  make  several 
examples  beforehand  and  allow  pupils  to  choose  the  best,  and  give 
reasons  for  the  answer.  In  a  one-panel  door,  the  panel  should  be 
nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom  of  door.  In  a  two-panel  door,  one 
above  the  other,  the  smaller  panel  generally  looks  better  above  the 
larger.  In  the  window,  space  for  two  side  curtains  and  one  across 
the  top ;  make  the  top  one  of  a  different  width  from  that  of  the 
side  curtains.  Compare  the  areas  of  the  top  and  the  side  curtains 
and  try  to  get  a  relatively  good  proportion.  The  same  principles 
apply  to  the  front  elevation  of  furniture.  Practise  rendering  in 
ink  line,  before  attempting  on  paper.  The  brush  should  be  held 
vertically. 

Picture  Study. 

EXERCISE  X. 

Finish  work  in  note-books,  review  work  of  year,  bind  in  the 
book  and  fasten  in  side  cover.  The  all-over  pattern  may  be  used 
for  end-papers.    Review  pencil  technique.     Three  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

To  complete  the  book.  If  any  work  inside  is  not  well  done 
or  well  arranged,  have  it  worked  over  again. 
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To  complete  the  making  of  the  book,  in  its  entirety,  with  the 
greatest  care. 

Materials. 

Tape,  thread  and  needle,  thin  muslin  for  back,  signatures,  end 
papers  and  the  cover  previously  made.  Other  drawing  materials 
as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  book. 

Suggestions. 

A  book  complete,  pages  well  spaced,  work  neat,  notes  in  script 
printing,  well  bound,  with  end  papers  well  in  place,  and  cover 
well  made. 

This  is  a  clean-up  month.  Examine  every  signature  to  see 
that  the  work  in  it  is  well  done.  The  sewing  over  tape  is  the  same 
as  in  Grade  VI.  It  is  the  most  serviceable  method  of  binding  a 
book,  so  that  it  will  open  readily. 

SUMMARY. 
Representation. 

Object  drawing,  in  which  we  teach  various  principles  which 
are  usually  called  the  principles  of  perspective,  is  the  aim  of  this 
course.  Beginning  with  drawing  foreshortened  flowers  and  leaves, 
a  series  of  exercises  is  arranged  to  bring  out  the  principal  features 
of  object  drawing  involving  simple  perspective.  Pencil  technique, 
in  expressing  values,  is  also  stressed. 

Lettering. 

Poster  letters  of  modified  type  are  introduced,  also  modified 
capital  letters  for  general  lettering.  Spacing  of  letters  and  plan- 
ning of  book  cover  and  poster  arrangement  are  associated. 

Design. 

Two  features  are  emphasized  in  the  work  for  this  year;  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  exercise  more  and  more  creative  ability  in  mak- 
ing various  simple  designs,  and  to  give  him  knowledge  of  certain 
definite  principles  that  he  may  learn  to  criticise  his  efforts  on  a 
reasonably  sound  basis. 

Composition. 

This  means  arrangement  and  is  the  basis  of  all  art  structure. 
The  arrangement  of  various  shapes  in  a  plant  composition,  in  a 
book  cover,  in  a  poster,  and  in  various  designs  and  page  arrange- 
ments constitute  some  of  the  problems.  In  every  instance  observe 
the  position  of  the  dominant  and  subordinate  elements,  that  the 
whole  space  is  broken  up  in  a  good  arrangement,  and  harmony  of 
line  is  maintained  throughout. 

Color. 

To  review  the  principles  of  color  harmony  that  have  been 
previously  taken  up,  analogous  harmonies,  complementary  har- 
monies, and  finding  good  harmonies  in  nature,  chiefly  from  flowers, 
and  to  match  these  and  note  amount  and  density  of  each  color. 
To  discuss  color  harmonies  in  painting  buildings. 
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Appreciation. 

To  study  pictures,  partly  from  the  standpoint  of  composition, 
color  tones  and  harmony,  and  of  the  idea  that  the  artist  was  trying 
to  express.  It  is  assumed  that  a  too  exhaustive  treatment  along 
these  lines  will  not  be  attempted.    See  page  83. 

Picture  Study. 

"Sheep,  Autumn"   (Mauve)   756. 
"Return  to  the  Farm"  (Troyon)  502. 
"Night  Watch"  (Rembrandt)  718. 
"Holy  Night"  (Corregio)  367. 
"Christ  and  the  Doctors"  (Hoffman)  800. 
"Sistine  Madonna"   (Raphael)    321. 
"Planting  Potatoes"  (Millet)  514. 
"Haymakers  or  Mowers"  (Dupre)  601. 
"The  Mill"  (Ruisdael)  708. 

Materials. 
Paper. 

Drawing  paper  6x9  and  9x12,  for  books  and  posters.  Cross 
section  paper,  to  i/8  incn  f°r  alphabets.  Construction  paper  7x11 
for  binding  booklet,  also  9x12  for  poster  if  good  background  color 
is  chosen.  Drawing  materials,  water  colors,  brushes,  pencils.  Card- 
board 61,4x91/2  size.  Wood  blocks  about  %xl*4,  or  linoleum  blocks 
of  about  same  size.    Paste.    Muslin  for  back  of  book. 


GRADE  VIII. 

Note. — Following  the  same  method  as  that  in  Grade  VII,  each 
pupil  is  asked  to  make  an  Art  note  book,  in  which  notes  and 
sketches,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  points  of  each  exercise, 
shall  be  placed.  This  should  lead  to  definite  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  underlying  each  exercise,  and  to  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  art  education  generally.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  in  this  book  both  the  planning  of  the  cover  and  that 
of  each  page  therein  should  exemplify  the  principles  of  design. 

Two  sheets  of  9x12  drawing  paper  folded  once  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  a  signature  for  note  book,  and  when  filled  should  be 
laid  aside  and  when  the  year's  work  is  about  completed  these 
signatures  should  be  sewed  together  over  tape  and  bound  in  a 
cardboard  cover  as  in  booklet  in  Grade  VI  outline. 

In  using  these  signatures  as  parts  of  a  note-book,  begin  by 
drawing  a  line-border  in  good  position  about  each  page.  Plan  the 
sketches  and  the  notes  so  that  a  good  arrangement  will  result.  In 
like  manner  plan  the  cover,  as  an  exercise,  and  complete  the  book 
before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

N.B. — Seven  of  the  first  nine  exercises  are  required.  Exer- 
cises I,  II,  III,  V,  VIII,  IX,  and  X  are  obligatory,  while  one  of 
the  following  exercises,  viz.,  IV,  VI,  or  VII  may  be  chosen. 

N.B. — Any  six  exercises  will  constitute  a  full  year's  work. 
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EXERCISE  I. 

Exercises  in  drawing  trees,  showing  characteristics  of  trunks, 
branching  of  limbs  and  general  appearance.  Make  sketches  of 
several  examples,  writing  notes  re  leading  characteristics.  Pencil 
rendering  of  leading  types  should  be  taken  up.  Finish  by  render- 
ing a  single  landscape  having  trees  at  various  distances.  Four 
weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  study  the  shapes  of  a  few  characteristic  trees,  and  to 
learn  to  express  these  with  pencil. 

2.  To  draw  the  trunk,  limbs,  and  foliage  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner with  pencil. 

3.  To  draw  a  simple  landscape  in  values  using  pencil. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  9x12  for  notes,  6x9  for  drawings.  Good 
pencil. 

Suggestions. 

To  draw  at  least  two  types  of  trees  in  note-books,  to  write  notes 
re  same,  and  to  redraw  until  the  method  is  fairly  well  mastered. 

Review  pencil  rendering  and  the  use  of  values  in  landscape 
work.  Combine  the  results  in  producing  a  simple  tree  landscape 
in  pencil. 

Good  examples  of  pictures  of  trees  should  be  provided  and 
the  shape  and  nature  of  a  certain  tree  examined,  the  trunk,  the 
limbs,  and  the  foliage.  Draw  in  note-books.  Notes  should  be 
made,  drawing  each  part  and  telling  how  it  might  be  rendered 
in  pencil.  At  least  an  evergreen  tree  and  one  other  type  should 
be  studied  carefully.  Draw  the  trunk  lightly  and  the  main  limbs, 
examining  the  nature  of  the  growth,  and  general  shape,  and  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  strokes  that  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
render  the  foliage,  in  pencil.  Draw  as  many  types  as  time  will 
permit,  though  the  examples  be  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
high. 

In  rendering  the  simple  landscape,  note  the  pencil  values  that 
are  necessary  to  bring  out  the  ideas  of  distance. 

Note:  Before  commencing  Exercise  II,  review  the  drawing 
of  lower-case  letters,  modified  line  letters,  initial  letters,  etc. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  II. 

Decorative  composition  from  landscape  including  trees  ar- 
ranged to  conform  to  the  principles  of  spacing,  to  have  dominant 
and  subordinate  elements,  balance,  etc.  Review  color  harmony, 
Render  in  a  good  color  scheme,  either  in  analogous  or  comple- 
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mentary  harmony.     If  time  permits  a  naturalistic  landscape  may 
be  attempted.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  review  the  principles  of  good  spacing,  the  placing  of 
dominant  and  subordinate  elements,  balance,  etc. 

2.  To  select,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  just  mentioned, 
one  or  more  good  compositions  from  the  landscape  drawn 
in  Exercise  I.,  or  from  a  similar  type  of  landscape  from 
photo. 

3.  To  review  color  theory,  graying  of  colors,  harmonies  of 
color  (used  with  black  or  gray).  To  decide  on  a  comple- 
mentary harmony,  and  after  graying  each  color  to  make  a 
fine  harmony.  Color  the  composition  just  selected,  using 
this  color  scheme. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  finders,  note-book,  water-colors  and  brush. 

Suggestions. 

In  note-book  make  a  good  composition,  say  5x7  inches,  rea- 
dered  in  ink  line,  or  black,  gray  and  white.  Discuss  the  principles 
necessary  to  assist  the  judgment  in  selecting  a  good  composition. 
When  mastered,  take  up  color  harmonies,  review  those  given  in 
Grades  V  and  VI.  Select  a  harmony  and  render  the  composition 
in  this  harmony.    Use  black  for  shadows  or  accents. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  III. 

Make  modified  line  letters,  using  brush  or  lettering  pen — 
capital,  lower  case,  numerals.  Plan  a  note-book  cover,  using  a 
decorative  landscape  as  illustration.  Make  book-cover  and  decor- 
ate as  planned.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  learn  to  make  a  line-letter,  of  modified  type,  also  lower 
case  or  small  type  letters,  and  figures. 

2.  To  space  a  booklet  cover,  after  having  made  the  cover  for 
the  notes.  To  try  a  different  type  of  cover  arrangement 
than  in  Grade  VII,  using  a  landscape  as  motif  for  a  decora- 
tion. To  make  letters  by  brush  or  pen  which  are  uniform 
in  line,  but  varied  in  style,  as  by  raising  the  horizontal 
strokes  in  middle  of  the  letter,  or  other  simple  changes  in 
curves  of  certain  letters. 

Materials. 

Cardboard,  book-binders'  cloth,  cover  paper,  cross-section 
paper,  paste,  water  colors. 
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Suggestions. 

In  note  books  make  an  alphabet  of  line  letters,  using  brush  or 
No.  2  lettering  pen  and  black  color.  This  should  only  be  done 
after  practice  on  other  paper.  Plan  the  cover  first  in  note-books, 
using  cutpaper  to  space  with.  Plan  the  decoration  from  land- 
scapes in  previous  exercises.  Apply  to  book-cover,  and  finish  same 
ready  to  receive  book  part  later. 

Take  up  the  making  of  many  of  the  letters  as  B,  E,  F,  G,  K, 
M,  etc.,  modified  slightly,  then,  how  to  make  the  small  or  lower 
case  letters,  then  the  numerals.  After  making  same  on  cross-sec- 
tion paper  these  may  be  placed  in  note-books,  using  three  lines 
as  guide  lines. 

Make  book  cover  in  same  manner  as  that  in  Grade  VI.  Plan 
the  cover  design  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  that  worked 
out  in  earlier  grades.  Plan  as  definite  note-book  problem  first; 
when  satisfactory  apply  to  note-book  cover. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  IV. 

To  make  a  tree  poster,  including  planning  or  spacing,  letter- 
ing, illustration,  etc.;  poster  alphabet.     Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  introduce  the  wider  and  narrower  strokes  in  poster  let- 
ters. To  show  variety  in  the  spacing  of  the  horizontal 
stroke  in  letters,  as  in  E,  F,  H,  A,  P,  R,  etc. 

2.  To  plan  the  poster.  To  discuss  the  position  of  the  domi- 
nant features,  the  relative  proportion  of  each  part. 

3.  In  the  color  scheme,  discuss  the  carrying  effect  of  the 
poster  and  the  suitability  of  colors  to  the  idea  in  the  poster. 

Materials. 

Cross-section  paper,  note-books,  paper,  brush,  colors. 

Suggestions. 

The  alphabet  should  be  planned  on  cross-section  paper;  the 
plan  of  the  poster  should  be  made  in  note-books,  and  when  satis- 
factory, should  be  enlarged  on  construction  paper  or  other  suit- 
able paper,  the  illustration  completed  and  poster  finished  with 
suitable  border. 

Give  the  reasons  why  the  poster  should  be  carefully  planned. 
Criticise  several  types  of  posters  or  advertisements  along  this  line. 
Take  time  to  make  the  letters  correctly.  Select  the  title  for  the 
poster  along  such  lines  as — "Beautify  the  home  with  trees,"  "Line 
our  roads  (streets)  with  trees,"  "Plant  trees  and  shrubs  about 
our  school."  Render  illustration  in  a  decorative  manner.  In 
painting  the  letters  repeat  the  work  until  there  is  a  strong  color, 
evenly  put  on. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  V. 

Object  drawing  showing  angular  perspective.  A  progressive 
series  of  exercises  should  be  carried  out.    Five  or  six  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  continue  the  work  taken  in  Grade  VII,  by  establishing 
other  principles  to  supplement  those  already  given. 

2.  To  deal  with  objects  placed  in  an  angular  position,  both  of 
solid  type,  as  boxes,  and  of  open  type,  as  a  plain  table. 

Suggestions. 

1.  Review  the  work  of  Grade  VII,  such  as  lines  converging  to 
one  point,  as  a  railway  track,  running  straight  ahead,  also 
two  tracks  crossing  at  right  angles  and  running  away  to- 
wards the  distant  horizon  (two  vanishing  points).  With 
this  as  a  basis,  introduce  through  the  medium  of  telegraph 
lines,  the  appearance  of  solids  made  by  joining  suitable 
lines.  Draw  the  lines  in  different  directions,  and  note  re- 
sults. 

2.  Teach  (a)  a  sense  of  proportion  of  the  heights  of  such 
objects  as  trees  or  people  walking  at  various  distances  from 
you;  (6)  that  when  a  rectangular  solid  is  placed  at  an 
angle,  the  receding  edges  seem  to  run  to  two  points  on  the 
horizon;  (c)  that  as  the  object  is  turned  slightly,  the  van- 
ishing points  change  also ;  (d)  that  by  holding  a  small  rect- 
angular finder  (a  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  small  rectan- 
gular opening  in  it)  and  looking  through  at  the  object,  we 
can  mark  the  nearest  upper  corner  on  the  lower  edge  and 
the  receding  edges  on  the  sides  of  the  opening.  By  apply- 
ing the  finder  to  the  paper  we  should  get  a  fairly  correct 
direction  of  each  line  to  the  vanishing  points.  Obtain  these 
key-lines  for  several  rectangular  objects,  one,  at  least, 
placed  above  the  eye.  Try  also  to  get  the  lines  of  the  corner 
of  your  class  room. 

3.  Complete  on  larger  paper,  drawings  of  rectangular  objects, 
as  suitcase,  or  similar  rectangular  object  (two  objects  may 
be  necessary,  that  each  pupil  may  see  one  at  an  angle)  and 
a  table,  or  interior  corner  of  the  room.  Draw  the  object  as 
each  sees  it,  correcting  the  perspective  accurately  as  men- 
tioned above. 

Never  divorce  perspective  from  object  drawing.  As  this  worK 
is  the  most  difficult  during  the  year,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  preparing  the  lessons,  and  presenting  same  that  de- 
finite and  progressive  instruction  should  result.  In  drawing  an 
object  it  might  be  well  to  fasten  the  drawing  paper  to  a  larger 
sheet,  as  a  newspaper,  by  pins,  so  that  in  testing  out  for  perspective 
there  will  be  sufficient  space  to  determine  ihe  accuracy  of  the  per- 
spective. 

Picture  Study. 
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EXERCISE  VI. 

Designs  using  letters  as  motifs,  as  simple  monograms  of  two 
letters,  initial  letters ;  to  plan  a  simple  bookplate  suitable  for  book- 
let.   Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  In  small  rectangular  spaces  to  plan  simple  monogram  of 
two  letters,  or  an  initial  letter. 

2.  In  a  larger  rectangular  space  to  design  a  simple  bookplate,' 
using  a  simple  landscape  as  decorative  motif,  or  tree,  or 
book  may  be  used  or  any  other  motif  within  the  scope  of 
the  above  exercises. 

Materials. 

Drawing  paper,  brushes,  note  books. 

Suggestions. 

In  note  books  the  planning  of  a  monogram,  an  initial  letter, 
and  a  bookplate,  which  might  include  the  monogram,  and  perhaps 
the  initial  letter  in  reduced  size.  Such  bookplate  as  "His  Book," 
then  motif,  and  below  name,  "John  Smith."  The  monogram  may 
be  placed  at  the  top. 

The  problem  is  largely  to  make  a  bookplate,  to  paste  inside 
the  cover  of  any  book.  In  the  monogram  keep  to  plain  types, 
two  letters  only.  After  a  few  examples  are  worked  out  in  note 
books  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  each  pupil  should  design  his 
monogram,  also  bookplate.  These  may  be  rendered  in  black  and 
white,  using  water  color,  black. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  VII. 

Color  study,  color  theory  and  color  harmony.  Conventionalize 
tree  forms,  both  as  separate  units  or  to  fill  a  definite  shape,  as  a 
rectangle.  Adapt  these  designs  as  basis  for  stencil  or  a  wood- 
block, or  as  fillet  crocheting  pattern.  Use  for  border  or  all-over 
pattern,  with  gray  or  black  background.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  With  tree  form  as  motif,  to  plan  out  simple  design  units, 
both  as  square  type,  as  for  fillet  crocheting  design,  or  more 
open  as  for  stencil,  or  block. 

2.  To  adapt  the  design  for  a  border,  or  all-over  pattern,  or  for 
block. 

3.  To  review  color  theory,  including  color  harmonies.  To 
study  harmonies  from  various  sources,  as  good  colored  pic- 
tures, good  examples  of  color  printing  from  nature.  Select 
a  good  scheme  and  render  the  designs  in  these  colors.  This 
is  mostly  note-book  work. 
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Materials. 

Drawings  of  preceding  exercise,  square-section  paper,  ma- 
terials for  stencil,  or  wood-block,  etc. 

Suggestions. 

This  is  a  varied  exercise,  and  depends  upon  interests  of  pupils. 
Girls  would  work  out  from  a  tree  motif,  fillet  crocheting  designs, 
stencil  patterns,  or  applique,  etc.  Boys — wood-block  designs,  or 
tile  patterns,  as  for  cement.  Several  different  designs  should  be 
worked  out  in  note-books. 

Begin  with  cross-section  paper,  working  out  various  designs  in 
a  manner  similar  to  squared  animal  designs;  after  some  invention 
is  manifested,  simple  curves  may  be  substituted  for  the  squared 
form.  The  element  of  originality  should  be  always  prominent. 
In  dealing  with  colors,  the  work  of  color  analysis  should  have  a 
prominent  place  now.  These  should  not  be  made  too  difficult,  but 
rather  should  stimulate  observation  for  fine  color  schemes.  Wood- 
block designs  may  be  used  to  print  end-papers  for  booklet. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  VIII. 

Art  applied  to  landscape  gardening.  To  apply  the  principles 
of  composition  to  the  planning  of  a  small  city  park,  the  size  of  a 
city  block,  or  in  rural  districts,  to  plan  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  buildings  on  a  quarter-section,  showing  fences,  walks,  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  etc.    Draw  to  scale.    Four  weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  correlate  with  nature  study  and  agriculture  or  horticul- 
ture. 

2.  To  plan  grounds,  deal  with  methods  of  planting  shrubs, 
trees,  flowers,  and  arrange  open  spaces  where  thought  best. 

Materials. 

Cross-section  paper,  water-color  paper,  colors,  brush,  note- 
books. 

Minimum. 
Urban. 

To  plan  a  city  park  or  the  ground  along  a  residential  block, 
so  that  there  may  be  some  uniformity  in  treatment  of  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers.  If  houses  are  set  well  back,  the  position  of 
hedges,  clumps  of  shrubs  on  the  boulevard,  and  other  feat- 
ures may  be  decided  upon.  Encourage  actual  work. 
Rural. 

Plan  the  grounds  about  the  buildings  on  a  quarter-section, 
showing  fences,  walks,  grass,  trees,  flowers,  shrubs.  Draw 
the  plan  of  the  front  of  the  house  and  show  color  scheme 
for  same. 
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This  exercise  is  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  art 
to  a  real  home  problem.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  also  to  bring 
the  best  examples  from  magazines  and  mount  in  note-books.  While 
the  drawing  and  planning  should  be  very  carefully  kept  in  mind 
the  personal  problem  of  each  pupil  in  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  should  be  dealt  with,  and  an  effort  made  to  point  out  what 
it  means  to  a  community  to  have  surroundings  in  keeping  with  the 
best  anywhere. 

Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  IX. 

To  plan  a  simple  building  and  space  one  wall  of  one  of  the 
chief  rooms.  Make  color  scheme  most  suitable  for  the  room.  Four 
weeks'  work. 

Aim. 

1.  To  obtain  good  proportion  in  rectangular  areas,  not  only 
length  to  breadth  but  area  to  area. 

2.  To  break  up  a  wall  area  according  to  the  plan  of  the  house 
in  accordance  with  laws  of  composition. 

3.  To  discuss  and  carry  out  suitable  color  scheme  for  such  a 
room. 

Materials. 

Cross-section  paper,  drawing  paper  6x9,  water-colors,  brush, 
note-books. 

Suggestions. 

In  note-books,  on  cross-section  paper,  plan  out  a  simple  cot- 
tage, sajr  24x36,  to  have  a  living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  two 
bedrooms  and  bath. 

Plan  out  in  note-book,  wall  spacing  of  a  wall  of  either  living- 
room  or  dining-room. 

Make  a  color  scheme,  discussing  colors  appropriate  for  such  a 
room,  and  color  the  wall  accordingly. 

(In  making  the  spacing  for  each  wall,  the  principles  learned 
in  Grade  VII  re  doors  and  windows  should  be  reviewed.) 

Carry  out  this  exercise,  as  if  it  were  an  actual  problem  to  be 
met.  In  color  schemes,  if  time  does  not  permit  making  a  drawing 
to  scale  of  the  wall  of  a  room,  make  a  series  of  rectangles  and 
show  in  a  series  the  coloring  you  would  choose  for  the  ceiling, 
walls,  trim,  draperies.  A  discussion  of  actual  materials  used  for 
decoration  would  be  valuable. 


Picture  Study. 


EXERCISE  X. 


Finish  any  work  necessary  in  note  books,  bind  the  signatures 
together  over  tape,  and  paste  down  the  end  leaves  inside  the  cover. 
Two  weeks'  work. 
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Aim. 

To  complete  the  book. 

Materials. 

The  usual  materials,  as  thread,  tape,  muslin,  and  the  back 
which  was  made  in  a  preceding  exercise. 

Suggestions. 

This  is  a  clean-up  month,  the  work  of  the  year  should  be 
trimmed,  and  the  note-book  completed.  The  method  of  sewing 
the  book  is  similar  to  that  of  Grade  VI. 

SUMMARY. 

Representation. 

A  fairly  thorough  course  is  given  in  drawing  trees,  as  nature 
drawing,  and  in  drawing  rectangular  objects  placed  at  an  angle 
and  testing  the  accuracy  or  correctness  of  the  drawing  by  the  rules 
of  angular  perspective.  Pencil  technique,  in  expressing  values, 
is  also  stressed. 

Lettering. 

Poster  letters  showing  two  widths  of  stroke,  and  brush  letters, 
modified  somewhat,  should  be  attempted.  Such  problems  as  spac- 
ing a  book  cover,  a  poster,  and  bookplate  are  required.  Mono- 
grams and  initial  letters  of  simple  type  should  be  designed. 

Design. 

As  in  Grade  VII,  this  should  lead  more  and  more  to  creative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  tree  is  used  as  a  motif,  and 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  some  creative  effort  in  adapting 
this  motif  to  several  purposes.  A  pupil  should  learn  to  criticise 
his  efforts  by  design  principles. 

Composition. 

The  arrangement  of  the  elements  in  the  composition  according 
to  definite  principles,  constitutes  the  work  for  the  year.  Such  exer- 
cises as  planning  a  decorative  landscape,  a  book  cover,  a  poster, 
wall  of  a  room,  bookplate,  tile  patterns,  give  ample  opportunity 
to  exercise  creative  effort,  which  should  be  constantly  checked  up 
by  the  principles  of  composition. 

Color. 

To  review  the  principles  of  color  theory  and  harmony  of  the 
previous  grades,  while  the  addition  here  of  split  complementary 
harmony,  and  of  analysis  of  simple  but  good  color  harmonies  from 
picture  sources,  good  prints,  etc.,  should  receive  attention. 

Appreciation. 

•To  study  pictures  in  a  more  exhaustive  manner  than  in  the 
lower  grades,  to  note  the  general  composition  or  planning  of  the 
picture,  the  color  tones  if  expressed,  the  idea  or  source  of  the  pic- 
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ture  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  the  appreciation  of  his  efforts. 
It  is  assumed  that  a  too  exhaustive  treatment  along  these  lines 
will  not  be  attempted.    See  page  83. 

Picture  Study. 

''The  Horse  Fair"  (Bonheur)  538. 

"Aurora"  (Reni)   388. 

"Avenue  of  Trees"  (Hobbema)  752. 

"Dance  of  the  Nymphs"  (Corot)  485. 

"By  the  River"  (Lerolle)  619. 

"Puritans  Going  to  Church"  (Boughton)   1339. 

"Sir  Galahad"  (Watts)  940. 

"'Joan  of  Arc"  (Lepage)  594. 

"The  Madonna  of  the  Chair"  (Raphael)  324. 

Materials. 

Paper — Drawing  paper  6x9,  for  general  problems,  9x12  for 
booklets,  posters,  etc.  Cross-section  paper  y8  inch  section.  Water 
colors,  brush,  etc.  Materials  for  binding  books,  as  given  in  Grade 
VII  outline. 
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Writing 


INTRODUCTORY 

The  course  in  Writing,  as  outlined  herein,  is  the  result  of 
very  complete  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee of  various  systems  now  in  general  use;  of  careful  examina- 
tion of  many  compendia  and  writing  manuals ;  of  extended  corres- 
pondence with  writing  experts ;  of  a  study  of  the  results  of  psycho- 
logical investigations  of  this  ability;  and,  lastly,  of  consultation 
with  scores  of  successful  teachers  throughout  the  Province. 

Writing  is  one  of  the  fundamental  subjects  in  any  Elementary 
School  Curriculum.  Its  function  is  to  give  expression  to  thought, 
and  it  is  a  substitute  for  speech.  As  a  mechanical  art,  Writing 
(or  Penmanship)  ranks  in  importance  with  English  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  should  be  taught  as  efficiently. 

Aim. 

The  art  of  writing  is  acquired  by  the  teaching  process.  The 
aim  in  teaching  this  subject  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  power 
to  write,  with  reasonable  speed,  a  graceful  and  legible  hand.  This 
ability  can  be  developed  most  readily  by  dividing  the  teaching 
into  three  parts:  (a)  the  teaching  of  a  proper  writing  position, 
(b)  the  teaching  of  correct  letter  forms,  and  (c)  the  teaching  of 
an  easy  natural  system  of  movement  in  the  senior  public  school 
grades.  The  key  to  success  is  "  an  insistent  demand  for  the  pupil 's 
very  best  effort  in  all  written  work." 

Materials. 

The  materials  used  in  the  writing  lesson  will  determine  to  a 
large  degree  the  type  of  work  produced.  In  the  primary  grades 
the  materials  required  are  blackboard,  chalk,  unglazed  paper,  and 
a  large  soft  pencil.  In  the  higher  grades  ink,  pens  and  smooth 
paper  are  required.  The  ink  should  be  smooth-flowing,  the  pen- 
holder large  enough  to  be  easily  held  with  the  fingers,  and  pen 
points  of  medium  size.  Ruled  paper,  exercise  books,  or  writing 
pads  of  smooth  paper  may  be  used,  while  writing  manuals  for 
pupils  and  teachers  are  recommended. 

Method. 

The  primary  object  of  a  writing  lesson  is  to  teach  the  pupil 
the  art  of  making  letter  forms  according  to  a  recognized  standard. 
During  the  first  three  years  of  his  school  life  the  pupil  should  be 
carefully  taught  the  correct  forms  of  all  small  letters,  capitals  and 
figures.  Grades  I,  II  and  III  will  use  crayon  and  pencil,  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink  being  introduced  in  Grade  IV. 
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Beginning  with  Grade  IV  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
free  arm  movement  exercises,  with  a  gradual  adoption  of  the 
muscular  movement  system  in  Grades  V  to  VIII.  Good  letter 
forms  must  be  secured  in  all  grades,  and  teachers  are  directed  not 
to  sacrifice  good  form  for  movement.  The  skilful  teacher  should 
be  able  to  secure  a  good  writing  position,  correct  letter  forms  and 
a  graceful  easy  style  in  the  senior  grades.  The  very  best  work  of 
which  the  pupil  is  capable  should  be  required  in  all  written  work 
in  all  grades. 

Position. 

Good  position  is  most  important  in  the  teaching  of  writing. 
It  promotes  health,  self-control  and  good  writing.  A  good  writing 
position  is  never  strained  or  unnatural,  but  is  easy  and  comfort- 
able. Teachers  should  insist  on  correct  position  in  all  written 
work.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  bad  habits 
so  common  will  be  eliminated. 

Body. 

The  pupil  should  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  seat,  facing  the  desk 
squarely.  The  feet  should  rest  flat  on  the  floor,  with  the  body  lean- 
ing slightly  forward.  Where  the  desk  is  not  wide  enough  to  per- 
mit of  this  position,  the  body  may  be  turned  slightly  to  the  left, 
but  this  should  not  be  necessary  in  the  junior  grades. 

Arms. 

The  arms  should  rest  lightly  on  the  desk,  with  the  left  hand 
resting  on  the  paper,  to  hold  it  in  position.  The  right  elbow 
should  be  near  the  corner  of  the  desk,  with  the  forearm  resting  on 
the  desk.  The  wrist  should  be  held  up,  and  the  natural  movement 
of  the  arm  should  not  be  restricted.  Avoid  forcing  the  pupil  into 
any  strained  position,  but  guide  him  into  assuming  a  comfortable 
correct  position. 

Hand. 

The  right  hand  should  hold  the  pencil  or  pen,  while  the  left 
hand  holds  the  paper  in  position.  The  pencil  or  pen  should  be 
held  between  the  thumb,  first  and  second  fingers,  the  weight  of  the 
hand  resting  on  the  nails,  or  the  ends  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers.  The  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  write  with  the  hand 
resting  on  its  side.  It  should  be  kept  as  near  level  as  possible, 
with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  used  as  supports.  Slight  modi- 
fications may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

Pencil. 

The  pencil  or  pen  should  be  held  between  the  thumb,  first  and 
second  fingers.  The  thumb  should  be  at  the  left  side,  the  fore- 
finger on  top,  and  the  second  finger  to  the  right  and  slightly 
underneath.  The  pencil  should  be  held  against  the  forefinger  at 
the  knuckle.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  pupil  does  not  let 
it  slide  down  into  the  hollow  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
The  point  of  the  pencil  or  pen  should  be  about  one  inch  from  the 
end  of  the  first  finger. 
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Paper. 

The  paper  should  be  placed  on  the  desk  at  a  slight  angle  to- 
ward the  left,  and  nearer  the  right  than  the  left  side.  It  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  edge  of  the  paper  is  parallel  with  the  arm. 
Where  desks  are  so  narrow  that  the  body  has  to  be  turned  toward 
the  left,  the  paper  will  keep  the  same  relative  position  with  the  arm. 

Teaching. 

The  child  is  a  born  imitator,  hence  in  teaching  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, showing  is  preferable  to  telling.  The  teacher  should  write  a 
uniform  and  legible  hand,  using  the  correct  form  at  all  times. 
The  child  will  attempt  to  imitate  what  the  teacher  does  and  how 
he  does  it,  so  that  teachers  who  are  themselves  good  writers  have 
a  marked  advantage  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  Good  black- 
board writing  is  an  inspiration  to  a  class,  and  can  be  attained  by 
most  teachers  with  reasonable  effort.  Teachers  should  set  an  ex- 
ample to  their  classes  in  neatness  and  form  in  all  blackboard  work. 
A  set  of  well-made  small  and  capital  letters,  and  figures  should 
be  kept  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room. 

The  writing  lesson  should  be  taken  by  itself,  and  carefully 
supervised.  If  all  the  room  cannot  be  taken  together,  those  not 
writing  should  be  given  other  seat- work.  Retracing  and  copying 
of  correct  letter  forms,  both  on  the  blackboard  and  at  the  seat, 
should  be  given  in  the  junior  grades.  Outstanding  errors  should 
be  pointed  out  and  corrected.  Plenty  of  practice  should  be  given 
in  writing  words  and  sentences.  Every  written  composition  should 
be  an  exercise  in  writing.  "If  the  child  can  readily  use  the  right 
hand,  he  should  do  so.  If  he  has  very  strong  preference  for  the 
left  hand  and  finds  it  more  difficult  to  use  the  right  hand,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  left." 

Time. 

One  hundred  minutes  per  week  is  recommended  for  all  grades. 
In  the  primary  grades,  two  ten-minute  periods  per  day — and  in 
the  more  advanced  classes,  a  single  period  of  twenty  minutes  per 
day — will  be  found  best. 

Speed. 

The  question  of  the  speed  which  should  be  maintained  in 
writing  needs  but  little  attention  in  the  primary  and  junior 
grades,  where  position  and  form  are  the  important  considerations. 
In  the  advanced  grades,  however,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
secure  a  reasonable  speed,  increasing  with  each  grade.  About 
forty  letters  per  minute  should  be  attained  by  pupils  in  Grade  III, 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  letters  per  minute  for  each  succeeding 
grade.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  insist  on  speed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  good  form. 

Writing  Scales.* 

Standard  scales  for  measuring  and  grading  the  writing  of  each 
grade  are  recommended.     By  the  use  of  these  scales  it  is  hoped 

*Until  a  provincial  scale  has  been  evolved  any  standard  scale  may  be  used. 
Copies  of  the  best  scales  are  kept  in  stock  at  the  School  Book  Branch, 
Department  of  Education,  Edmonton. 
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that  a  reasonably  uniform  standard  of  writing  may  be  secured 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  Province. 

The  characteristics  of  good  writing  are  legibility,  uniformity, 
correct  spacing,  and  evenness  of  the  line.  A  slight  angle  from 
the  perpendicular  is  recommended,  and  a  similarity  of  slant  and 
height  of  letters  should  be  maintained.  The  writing  scales  should 
be  kept  on  the  wall,  easily  accessible  to  the  pupils,  who  should  be 
encouraged  to  compare  and  measure  their  own  writing  with  the 
standard  scale. 

Value. 

One  of  the  insistent  demands  of  modern  society  is  that  our 
schools  shall  develop  in  their  students  the  ability  to  write  legibly 
with  a  reasonable  speed.  Good  penmanship  is  not  merely  an  ac- 
complishment for  the  few  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  writing 
well,  but  is  rather  a  social  and  business  asset  which  is  worth  far 
more  than  it  costs  to  acquire. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  it  should  receive 
more  attention  than  is  usually  given  to  it  in  our  schools  at  the 
present  time.  A  place  on  the  time-table  is  not  enough;  writing 
must  be  taught  every  day,  in  order  that  pupils  may  become  as 
efficient  in  this  subject  as  in  any  other  subject  of  the  curriculum. 
By  careful  practice,  and  persistent  effort,  most  persons  can  acquire 
the  ability  to  write  a  graceful,  legible  hand. 

The  Problem  of  Writing  in  Rural  Schools. 

The  problem  of  teaching  writing  in  ungraded  schools  should 
not  prove  a  difficult  one.  The  school  should  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  primary  and  advanced.  At  first  the  beginners  may  have 
to  be  taken  apart  from  those  more  advanced  in  Grades  I  and  II. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  divide  the  writing  groups  according  to  grades, 
and  a  division  according  to  their  writing  ability  may  be  found 
more  satisfactory.  Either  or  both  of  these  groups  may  be  sub- 
divided for  instructional  purposes.  If  at  all  possible  the  primary 
group  should  be  given  two  ten-minute  periods  of  instruction  daily, 
the  advanced  group  receiving  instruction  for  one  period  of  twenty 
minutes.  The  work  as  outlined  for  the  different  grades  should  be 
adapted  to  the  ungraded  school  conditions. 


OUTLINE  BY  GRADES 


GRADE  I. 

Method — Blackboard. 

The  first  lessons  in  writing  should  be  on  the  blackboard, 
space  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  is  sufficient  for  each  pupil. 
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The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  stand  on  both  feet,  facing  the 
board.  Short  pieces  of  chalk  should  be  held  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  pointing  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Pupils  should 
first  retrace  large  letter  forms  of  the  simplest  type,  and  after  some 
practice  in  retracing,  they  should  be  asked  to  reproduce  or  draw 
the  same  letter  forms  from  a  copy  placed  above.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  each  letter  or  word  be  taught  on  the  board  before 
the  pupil  is  asked  to  write  it  on  paper. 

Seat. 

The  first  lesson  at  the  seat  should  be  the  teaching  of  correct 
position.  In  fact,  so  important  is  this  matter  of  position  that  it 
should  be  insisted  on  in  every  writing  lesson.  The  correct  method 
of  holding  the  pencil  should  be  taught,  using  the  unsharpened 
pencil.  Give  the  pupil  practice  in  lifting  the  pencil  from  the 
desk  with  the  left  hand,  and  placing  it  in  correct  writing  position 
in  the  right  hand.  Large  copies  of  letters  should  be  placed  on 
paper  by  the  teacher,  and  retraced  by  the  pupils.  The  unsharp- 
ened pencil  should  be  used  at  first,  until  a  correct  position  is  se- 
cured. Copying  large  letter  forms  may  then  be  introduced,  using 
the  sharpened  pencil. 

Materials. 

The  lower  portion  of  part  of  the  blackboard  should  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  pupil.  Crayons  and  erasers  are  required,  and 
pupils  should  be  taught  the  proper  use  and  care  of  these  articles. 

For  seat  work,  unglazed  blank  paper  is  best  for  the  early  work. 
Later,  unglazed  ruled  paper  should  be  used,  the  lines  being  about 
one-half  inch  apart.  Small  letters  should  be  made  the  full  dis- 
tance between  the  lines,  the  loop  letters  and  capitals  the  height 
of  two  lines. 

The  pencil  should  be  large,  with  a  large  soft  lead.  Ordinary 
lead  pencils  are  not  suitable  for  Grades  I  and  II. 

Time. 

Two  periods  of  ten  minutes  each  per  day.  In  addition  to  the 
time  given  to  the  actual  writing  lesson,  all  written  composition 
work  should  give  additional  writing  practice. 


GRADES  II  AND  III. 
Method. 

The  work  of  the  Second  and  Third  Grades  is  largely  a  continu- 
ation of  the  first  year's  work.  All  the  small  letters,  capitals,  and 
figures  should  be  taught,  with  combinations  into  words  and  senten- 
ces. Letter  forms  should  still  be  large.  Outstanding  defects  and 
errors  should  be  pointed  out  and  corrected.  The  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  criticize  their  own  work,  and  compare  it  with  the 
standard  forms  available.  Encourage  the  poor  writer  by  giving 
a  little  praise  when  possible.  Work  on  the  blackboard  should  be 
continued.  All  writing  should  be  closely  supervised  by  the 
teacher. 
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Materials. 

Blackboard,  crayons,  eraser,  large  soft  pencil,  unglazed  ruled 
paper. 

Time. 

Two  periods  of  ten  minutes  each  per  day. 


GRADE  IV. 
Method. 

Pen  and  ink  should  be  introduced  in  Grade  IV.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  see  that  no  bad  habits  are  formed  in  the 
transition  from  pencil  to  pen.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  pen  and 
ink  to  all  the  class  at  the  same  time,  but  to  those  pupils  who  sat- 
isfy the  teacher  that  they  have  acquired  a  good  position  and  can 
make  correct  letter  forms. 

In  order  to  write  well  with  pen  and  ink,  a  light  touch  is  re- 
quired. The  size  of  the  letters  may  now  be  reduced.  The  proper 
slant,  correct  spacing,  uniformity  and  evenness  of  the  line  should 
be  taught  and  insisted  on  in  this  grade.  Capitals,  small  letters, 
and  figures  should  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  with  careful  super- 
vision of  all  written  work. 

With  the  essentials  of  good  writing  position,  and  correct  letter 
forms  now  well  mastered,  the  final  problem  is  to  secure  an  easy 
graceful  movement.  In  this  grade  it  is  recommended  that  easy 
movement  drills  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  regular  writing 
lesson.  In  these  movement  exercises  the  arm  should  rest  on  the 
muscle  of  the  forearm,  the  wrist  free  of  the  desk,  the  point  of  the 
pen  and  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  touching  the  paper.  Simple 
rotary  drills  should  be  practised  in  order  to  develop  a  free  easy 
movement.  Tea'chers  should  not  insist  on  the  muscular  move- 
ment in  the  regular  written  work,  but  allow  it  to  develop  naturally 
without  detracting  from  the  handwriting  already  attained. 

Materials. 

Good  quality  paper,  medium  pens,  ink,  blotters. 

Time. 

Two  periods  of  ten  minutes  each,  or  one  twenty-minute  period 
per  day. 


GRADES  V  TO  VIII 

Method. 

The  final  handwriting  of  the  pupil  will  now  begin  to  be 
formed,  and  a  definite  interest  and  desire  to  improve  the  writing 
may  arise  at  this  time.  More  practice  should  now  be  given  in 
movement  exercises,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  gradually 
introduce  the  forearm   muscular    movement    method    of    writing. 
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In  doing  this,  however,  teachers  are  advised  not  to  expect  satis- 
factory results  in  all  cases,  and  where  pupils  have  already  ac- 
quired a  good  legible  hand,  it  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  an  effort 
to  force  muscular  movement.  With  skill  and  patience,  a  graceful 
easy  movement  should  be  acquired,  together  with  good  letter 
forms. 

In  the  senior  grades,  the  fine  points  of  good  penmanship 
should  be  mastered.  The  size  of  the  writing  should  be  reduced, 
graceful  curves  and  optional  letter  forms  should  be  taught.  There 
should  be  no  omission  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  letters,  and 
no  addition  of  needless  ones. 

Every  lesson  in  the  senior  grades  should  begin  with  forearm 
movement  drills  and  exercises.  Proper  position,  penholding,  and 
letter  forms  must  be  maintained.  Teachers  must  set  a  standard, 
and  insist  on  legible  writing  in  all  the  pupils'  written  work. 
Practice  should  be  given  in  writing  capitals,  small  letters,  ,figures, 
words,  sentences,  business  forms,  social  and  business  letters,  and 
the  addressing  of  envelopes.  All  written  work  should  be  super- 
vised and  only  the  pupils '  best  efforts  accepted. 

Materials. 

Good  quality  paper,  medium  pens,  ink,  blatters. 

Time. 

Two  periods  of  ten  minutes  each,  or  one  twenty-minute  period 
per  day. 


THE  ALBERTA  WRITING  COURSE. 

Writing  books  to  illustrate  the  method  outlined  above  have 
been  specially  prepared  for  use  in  the  scnools  of  Alberta.  J.  J. 
Bailey,  specialist  in  Penmanship,  of  Toronto,  is  the  author.  The 
series  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  consists  of  two  books.  A  teacher's 
manual  with  valuable  suggestions  for  the  presentation  of  the 
course,  week  by  week,  is  also  available.  All  these  books  are  carried 
in  stock  at  all  times  by  the  School  Book  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  These  are  the  authorized  texts  in  this  subject  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  pupils  and  teachers. 
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Music 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In  drafting  the  course  in  Music  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
prepare  a  special  outline  for  use  in  rural  schools.  The  small  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  similar  development  made  a  grouping  other  than 
by  grades  desirable.  The  outline  for  rural  schools  will  be  found 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  outline  by  grades. 

Scope. 

The  course  in  Music  consists  of  rote  songs,  ear-training,  pro- 
gressive mastery  of  the  elements  of  notation,  sight-singing  (includ- 
ing exercises  in  the  various  problems  of  tune  and  time),  voice 
culture,  expression,  and  song  interpretation.  An  adjunct  not  as 
yet  required,  though  earnestly  recommended  where  equipment  is 
available,  is  the  teaching  of  specific  music  appreciation  through 
the  presentation  by  phonographic  records,  or  instrumental  per- 
formance, of  examples  of  the  various  types,  forms,  and  styles  of 
musical  composition. 

Aim. 

The  object  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  good  music,  a  musical  and  expressive  voice, 
the  ability  to  read  music  of  moderate  difficulty  at  sight  and  the 
power  of  musical  interpretation.  The  aesthetic  sense  is  thus 
awakened  and  cultivated,  the  emotions  trained  to  lofty  expression 
and  the  mind  disciplined  through  the  simultaneous  exercise,  in 
sight-singing,  of  various  mental  faculties.  A  discriminating  musi- 
cal taste  is  cultivated.  Incidentally,  music  should  aid  language  by 
improving  articulation  and  by  imparting  flexibility  and  expres- 
siveness.   It  gives  force  to  the  sentiment  of  poetry. 

General  Method. 

Rote-singing  in  the  Primary  Grades  gives  the  child  a  musical 
experience  and  an  appreciation  of  melody  and  rhythm.  The 
songs  should  be  progressively  arranged  in  point  of  melodic  and 
rhythmic  features,  beginning  with  songs  based  on  the  tonic  chord 
and  containing  no  divided  beats.  Repetition  of  phrase  should  be 
a  feature  of  the  earlier  songs.  It  is  advisable  that  the  songs  lie 
comfortably  within  the  compass  from  D  (first  space  below)  to  F 
(fifth  staff  line).  The  soft,  sweet  use  of  the  voice  resulting  in 
light,  buoyant  tone  known  as  "head  tone"  should  be  cultivated 
from  the  beginning  and  a  very  smooth  carrying  of  the  voice  along 
the  phrases.     Moreover,  the  poetry    should    be    progressive,    and 
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should  at  all  times  centre  m  the  child's  interests.  Individual  sing- 
ing should  be  begun  and  made  a  custom  throughout  the  succeed- 
ing grades. 

In  Grade  II  attention  is  confined  in  the  first  part  of  the 
year  to  an  ear-analysis  of  songs  learned  in  Grade  I  with  respect 
to  their  rhythmical  character,  phrasal  construction,  melodic  shape 
or  contour.  The  children  through  exercise  in  keen  listening,  are 
brought  into  conscious  recognition  of  the  features  of  rise  and  fall 
in  tune  direction,  repetition  of  phrase  in  tune  construction,  and 
the  different  accent-patterns  in  music,  and  can  physically  repre- 
sent the  first  and  third  of  these.  In  the  second  part  of  the  year 
the  staff  and  notation  are  introduced  and  developed  through  ob- 
servation of  the  notation,  on  a  chart,  of  short  and  familiar  rote 
songs.  By  means  of  practices  developed  out  of  this,  independent 
reading  from  the  staff  is  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  this  grade. 
Individual  work  should  be  developed  in  all  grades.  There  should 
be  an  abundance  of  rote  songs  taught  in  Grades  II  and  III,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  length  and  in  melodic  and  rhythmic  interest. 
Only  the  very  slightest  theoretical  work  should  be  done  before 
Grade  IV.  Simple  rounds  may  be  begun  in  the  latter  part  of 
Grade  III  and  simple  two-part  exercises  towards  the  end  of 
Grade  IV.  Tune  and  time  drills,  oral  and  written  dictation  and 
specific  voice  exercises  should  feature  strongly  in  Grade  V  and  in 
the  succeeding  grades.  Two-part  singing  should  be  established  in 
Grade  V.  The  chromatic  tones  should  be  gradually  introduced, 
beginning  with  the  "sharp-fourth"  and  "flat-seventh"  degrees. 
All  the  "sharp-chromatics"  along  with  the  "flat-seventh"  degree 
should  be  used  in  their  simpler  melodic  relations  in  Grade  V  and 
the  complete  chromatic  scale  in  Grade  VI. 

The  equally  divided  beat  should  be  introduced  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  Grade  IV,  and  developing  out  of  this  the  half-beat 
extension  as  exemplified  in  the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth-note 
(the  quarter-note  as  the  beat-note).  In  Grade  VI  the  unequally 
divided  beat  is  introduced  with  intensifying  of  practice  on  pre- 
vious time  problems. 

In  theory  the  pitch-names  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff 
are  taught  in  Grade  IV  and  naming  the  key  from  the  position  of 
do.  In  Grade  V,  memorization  of  the  key  signatures  of  the  nine 
common  keys.  In  Grade  VI,  correct  writing  of  the  said  key  sig- 
natures in  the  treble  clef.  Recognition  of  simple  key  change  or 
modulation  and  adjustment  of  the  so- fa  tone  names  in  accordance 
therewith. 

Simple  three-part  singing  should  be  begun  in  Grade  VII.  De- 
velopments in  tune  problems  in  this  grade  consist  of  skips  to 
and  from  the  chromatic  tones  and  further  modulations  Under 
the  heading  of  time  the  new  work  is  the  quarter  divisions  of  the 
pulse,  triplets,  the  half -note  beat  and  nine-pulse  measure.  In 
theory,  distinguishing  the  minor  key;  minor  key  signatures.  Part 
singing  should  form  the  bulk  of  the  practical  work. 

In  Grade  VIII  three-part  singing  should  receive  very  consider- 
able attention.     The  bass  clef  should  be  taught  and  where  there  is 
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a  sufficient  number  of  changed  voices  amongst  the  boys,  easy  four- 
part  material  taken  up.  This  work  should  be  supplemented  by 
many  practices  in  reading  music  at  sight  with  words,  or  using  a 
common  syllable  like  loo  or  laa  and  without  utterance  of  the  so-fa 
syllables.  Individual  singing  should  be  continually  developed 
through  all  grades.  This  is  effected  in  part-music  by  duets  and 
trios. 

In  all  grades  those  with  better  voices  should  be  given  seats 
towards  the  rear  of  class,  graduated  down  to  the  poorer  voices  to- 
wards the  front. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK 


GRADE  I. 

Rote  singing  only.  Not  less  than  twenty  songs  to  be  taught 
during  the  year,  including  action,  nature,  season,  and  lullaby 
songs.  In  the  action  songs  no  strained  or  elaborate  movements  are 
to  be  used. 

The  aim  is  to  cultivate  a  fondness  for  singing,  an  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  melody  and  purity  in  tone  quality.  The  desired 
sweetness  of  tone  may  be  obtained  through  soft  singing  (not 
hushed),  smooth  passing  from  tone  to  tone,  correct  shaping  of  the 
lips,  and  adhering  to  the  key  in  which  the  songs  are  written.  The 
teacher's  example  is  all-important  here.  The  teacher  should, 
herself,  cultivate  the  desired  light  "head-tone." 

The  songs  should  possess  melodic  charm,  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  appeal.  Song  collections  should  display  a  variety  of  key 
and  rhythm. 

No  conscious  attention  need  be  given  to  breathing,  but  if  the 
children  sit  easily,  backs  straight,  forearms  to  elbow  point  resting 
on  desk,  palms  downwards,  the  breathing  will  be  correct. 

Monotones  and  tone-dull  pupils  to  receive  special  attention. 
Occupying  the  front  seats,  they  should  sing  and  listen  in  alternate 
stanzas.  Good  voices  sing  a  phrase  or  a  figure  of  tones,  monotones 
imitate;  they  may  practise  light  humming  on  high  tones  to  dis- 
cover the  "upper  story"  of  their  voices. 

Recommended  Song  Collections. 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  I  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  82  Spa- 
dina  Avenue,  Toronto). 

Primary  Melodies  (Ginn  &  Co.,  2301  Prairie  Avenue, 
Chicago). 

Murdoch's  Easy  Song-hook  (Murdoch,  Murdoch,  &  Co.,  Hut- 
ton  House,  81  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C.,  London,  Eng.). 

Riley  &  Gaynor:  Sons  of  the  Child  World  (Clayton  F.  Sum- 
my  Co.,  64  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago). 

The  Children's  Song  Book  (Andersons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh). 
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Special  Directions  for  Treatment  of  Monotones. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  monotones 
given  in  connection  with  the  outline  of  work  for  Grade  I,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  to  be  helpful : 

1.  Calling  a  playmate,  Charlie  or  Harry,  three  times  and 
somewhat  vigorously  on  the  tones  do-so,  pitching  it  about  the  key 
of  G.  Then  select  two  or  three  slightly  higher  pitches  of  the  do-so 
interval  sung  to  Charlie  or  Harry.  Then  use  in  the  same  vigorous 
manner  and  on  the  same  pitches  the  phrase  "Pop  goes  the  gun," 
singing  this  whole  phrase  first  on  do,  and  then  on  so.  This  device 
sometimes  startles  monotones  into  the  use  of  the  head  voice,  then 
when  once  experienced  it  may  be  easily  reproduced. 

2.  Imitating  a  siren  whistle  by  sliding  the  voice  up  an  octave 
and  back. 

3.  Imitating  the  tooting  of  an  engine  whistle  by  singing 
l^oot-toot-toot-toot-toot  on  do,  then  on  so  by  imitating  the  teach- 
er's example. 

4.  A  row  of  monotones  stand  facing  the  class,  leaving  suffi- 
cient space  between  them  for  another  group  of  children,  who 
should  represent  the  best  singers  in  the  class,  to  stand  in  such  a 
position  as  to  sing  directly  into  the  ears  of  the  monotones.  The 
whole  class  sings  a  phrase  of  a  song,  the  selected  group  of  singers 
repeats  it  softly  into  the  ears  of  the  monotones,  the  monotones 
attempt  an  imitation  of  it. 


GRADE  II. 
First  Half  of  Year. 

1.  Rote  songs  of  greater  length  and  of  greater  melodic  and 
rhythmic  interest  than  taught  in  Grade  I.  Not  less  than  twenty 
of  such  songs  during  the  year. 

2.  (a)  Practice  in  reacting  to  the  rhythmical  impulses  of 
music  by  clapping  (right  hand  upon  left)  or  swinging  the  hand 
with  correct  time-beating  movements  while  singing  and  thus  dis- 
covering the  difference  of  accent  grouping  in  different  tunes.  A 
careful  selection  of  2-pulse,  3-pulse,  4-pulse,  and  6-pulse  should 
be  made  from  those  songs  taught  in  Grade  I  and  others, 
and  used  in  this  way.  This  work  should  be  developed  until  the 
class  can,  on  hearing  new  tunes  sung  with  la  recognize  and  name 
their  measurement,  using  the  word  "twos"  for  two-pulse,  "threes" 
for  three-pulse,  etc.  The  six-pulse  songs  should  be  those  of  quick 
movement  resolving  into  two  pulses  in  the  bar. 

(o)  Training  in  recognition  of  rise  and  fall  in  melody.  As 
class  sings  they  may  trace  in  the  air  with  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  the  shape  of  the  melody.  Teacher  may  delineate  on 
the  blackboard,  with  a  curving  chalk,  as  class  sings. 

(c)  Comparison  of  phrases  as  to  similarities  or  dissimilarities 
of  melody.  First,  discover  the  number  of  phrases.  The  first  one 
may  be  called  A,  and  all  other  identical  phrases  called  by  the  same 
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name.  If  the  second  is  different  it  is  called  B,  the  next  different 
one  called  C,  and  so  on.  Phrases  partly  different  may  be  called 
A.  B  or  C  modified.  This  work  should  be  done  through  singing 
with  a  common  syllable,  as  loo  or  la,  not  the  words. 

Second  Half  of  Year. 

The  first  steps  in  the  development  of  experience  with  notation 
to  begin  here.  From  six  to  ten  charts  of  simple  songs,  containing 
no  divided  beats  or  chromatic  tones,  should  be  made  on  cardboard 
sheets  about  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  in  size.  The  charts  should  be  made  so 
carefully  as  to  appear  like  enlarged  photographs  of  the  songs  as 
printed  in  the  book,  and  should  be  selected  from  the  first  music 
text-book  to  be  used.  Half  of  them  should  have  the  key-note  on 
a  line,  and  half  of  them  on  a  space.  These  songs  should  have 
been  previously  learned  by  rote.  The  teacher  now  points  to  the 
notes  and  sings  the  so-fa  syllable  names  until  the  children  can 
imitate  correctly.  Through  practices  developing  out  of  this,  the 
relative  position  of  the  scale  notes  on  the  staff  is  learned,  no  mat- 
ter where  do's  position  is.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  with  the  so-fa  tone  names  the  sim- 
plest of  the  sight-reading  songs  from  the  first  text-book. 

Rote  songs  are  continued  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

Recommended  song  collections:   same  as  listed  for  Grade  I. 

Text-book:   Book  I  of  the  authorized  Music  Readers. 


GRADE  III. 

While  rote  singing  is  still  an  important  portion  of  the  music 
study  in  this  grade,  sight-singing  must  of  necessity  assume  a 
prominent  place  if  the  developments  in  the  succeeding  grades  are 
to  attain  to  a  reasonable  and  "worth  while"  objective. 

In  every  piece  of  sight-reading  work  undertaken,  the  teacher 
cannot  do  better  than  to  apply  the  modern  approved  methods  used 
in  oral  reading.  Success  in  this  work  will  accrue  if  correct  habits 
are  formed  at  this  early  stage.  The  most  important  habit  to  be 
formed  is  that  of  steady,  even  procedure  through  the  phrases  of 
each  exercise  undertaken.  This  is  secured  by  a  perfectly  regular 
tapping  above  the  notes,  the  eye  travelling  a  little  ahead  of  the 
notes  being  sung.  Take  new  songs  and  exercises  phrase  by  phrase, 
and  let  all  understand  that  the  time  must  be  kept  right,  even 
though  mistakes  occur  in  the  tune  or  the  naming  of  the  notes. 
The  time  is  kept  right  by  steady,  even  tapping  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  above  the  notes.  The  pupils  learned  in  the 
Grade  II  charts  which  notes  are  always  sung  to  two  taps,  three 
taps,  or  four  taps.  By  the  habit  of  always  looking  a  little  ahead  of 
where  they  are  singing,  the  tune  and  the  correct  syllable  names 
will  more  likely  be  right.  There  should  be  no  hesitating,  stopping, 
or  retracing.  The  pupils  must  be  taught  to  "strike  the  stride"  of 
their  music  even  as  they  do  in  learning  to  walk  or  skate,  then  the 
rhythmical  work  done  in  Grade  II  Junior  will  be  felt  as  a  gain  to 
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them.  Individual  sight-singing  should  be  heard  down  the  rows. 
An  exercise  should  be  sung  correctly  in  all  particulars  before  the 
next  is  begun.  The  method  of  stopping  the  class  for  every  mis- 
take made  causes  anticipation  of  trouble,  and  breeds  both  antag- 
onism in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  towards  such  work  and  scepti- 
cism in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  as  to  its  possibility. 

The  sight-singing  material  should  embody  only  1-beat,  2-beat, 
3-beat  and  4-beat  notes  and  rests,  the  quarter  note  sung  to  the 
beat,  and  no  chromatic  notes.  Book  I  of  the  text-book  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  Modulator  pointing  and  oral  dictation.  In 
the  latter  the  teacher  dictates  groups  of  thiee,  four,  and  five  tones 
and  after  giving  the  tone  for  do,  class  responds  in  correct  tune. 
The  correct  form  of  modulator  is  shown  at  the  foot  of  this  page. 
Present  the  modulator  on  the  blackboard,  written  vertically. 

The  following  simple  rules  to  be  taught  for  finding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  do  chord  tones  from  the  key  signatures  of  the  nine 
common  keys  (those  from  one  to  four  sharps,  from  one  to  four 
flats  and  the  key  of  C). 

The  last  sharp  is  on  the  ti  position. 

The  last  flat  is  on  the  fa  position. 
This  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  theoretical  teaching.  It  is 
simply  a  device  for  finding  the  position  of  the  keynote  which  is  necessary 
for  practice.  The  statement  may  be  made  that  the  sharps  or  flats  are  there 
to  tell  us  where  do  is,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  in  this  grade  to  explain 
the  derivation  of  the  key  signatures  or  have  the  class  memorize  them,  nor 
need  any  reference  be  made  to  the  pitch  (letter),  names  of  the  staff  positions. 

The  value  names  of  the  notes.  Teach  only  those  in  practice 
in  this  grade — quarter,  half,  dotted-half,  whole.  The  quarter, 
half,  and  whole  rest. 

The  mental  effects  of  the  tones  in  scale  relationship  with 
particular  attention  to  the  following:  Do,  strong  and  firm;  so, 
clear  and  bright ;  mi,  calm  and  peaceful ;  ti,  sharp,  urgently  wish- 
ing to  rise  to  do;  fa,  gloomy  and  desolate,  wishing  to  fall  to  mi. 
Singing  all  scale  tones  from  hand  signs.  For  these  the  teacher  is 
advised  to  refer  to  The  Standard  Oourse  in  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method, 
by  John  Curwen. 

Ear-training. 

Ear-training  Exercises :  The  teacher  sings  a  short  group  of 
tones,  using  the  syllable  loo  or  la,  individuals  to  respond  with  the 
correct  syllable  names. 

Written  Dictation. 

Easy  written  dictation  exercises:  The  pupils  write  the  notes 
for  a  short  group  of  tones  sung  by  the  teacher  after  the  key  signa- 
ture is  given. 

Rote  Songs. 

Continued  rote-songs,  taught  from  the  rote-song  section  of 
their  music  readers,  the  pupils  observing  the  notes  while  learning 
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by  rote,  and  thus  gaining  some  idea  of  the  notation  of  new  tune 
and  time  features  that  will  later  on  receive  formal  study. 

Further  rote  songs  from  the  collections  listed  for  Grades  I  and 
II,  and  also  from  Lilts  and  Lyrics,  by  Riley  and  Gaynor  (Clayton 
F.  Summy  Co.,  64  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago),  and  The  World 
of  Make-Believe,  by  Alfred  Moffatt  (Schirmer  &  Co.,  New  York). 

Simple  two-part  and  three-part  rounds. 

Text-book:     Book  I  of  the  authorized  Music  Readers. 


GRADE  IV. 

Texts. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  I,  Parts  III,  IV,  and  V ; 
Book  II  to  page  33 ;  or  The  New  Educational  Music  Course,  Book 
I,  Parts  I  and  II. 

Modulator  and  oral  dictation  drills,  the  pupils  singing  with 
loo  or  la,  as  well  as  with  the  so-fa  syllables. 

Ear-training. 

(a)  Tune :  Recognizing  and  singing  with  syllables  groups  of 
from  four  to  seven  tones,  sung  with  loo  or  la  by  the  teacher. 

(&)  Time:  Naming  the  relative  lengths  of  tones  heard  in  a 
short  phrase  sung  by  teacher,  and  containing  no  divided  beats. 

Time. 

The  eighth  note  as  the  beat-note  in  three-eighth  and  six-eighth 
time. 

Two  equal  tones  to  the  beat.  The  pupils  having  acquired  the 
habit  of  steady  tapping  will  easily  solve  this  time  problem  by 
singing  the  second  of  the  two  notes  on  the  lift  of  the  finger.  It  is 
important  that  there  be  no  jerkiness  about  this  action;  there 
should  be  as  much  time  occupied  in  the  rise  as  in  the  fall  of  the 
finger. 

Tune. 

Sharp-four  (fi)  and  flat-seven  (te)  taught  in  modulator  and 
oral  dictation  drills  in  the  simplest  relations  so-fi-so  and  la-te-la. 
These  may  respectively  be  compared  to  the  familiar  inflection 
do-ti-do  and  mi-fa-mi. 

The  teaching  of  the  above  problems  may  be  effectively  aided 
by  reference  to  previously  taught  rote-songs  containing  examples 
of  them.  The  problem  may  then  be  isolated  and  practised  upon, 
then  detected  in  new  rote  songs. 

Written  Dictation. 

When  time  can  be  found  for  it,  written  dictation  exercises  will 
impress  with  special  thoroughness  the  relativity  of  the  staff  note 
positions  and  the  notation  of  time  values.  The  teacher  sings  short 
groups  of  tones  with  syllables  and  in  definite  measurement,  the 
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key  signatures  shown  on  the  blackboard;  the  pupils  write  in  cor- 
rect staff  position  and  time  values.  While  this  is  not  required,  it 
is  included  in  the  work  of  this  grade  as  a  recommended  practice. 

Theory. 

Application  of  pitch  names  to  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff. 
Naming  the  key  by  finding  the  location  of  do.  In  the  case  of  the 
key  of  E  flat  for  instance,  by  counting  down  from  the  last  flat  (fa) 
do  is  found  on  the  first  line  which  is  E,  then  by  reason  of  a  flat 
being  on  the  upper  E  position  in  the  signature,  the  key  is  called 
E  flat. 

Rote  Songs. 

Not  less  than  one  rote  song  a  month,  learned  preferably  with 
the  music  exhibited  and  including  folk  and  national  songs  such 
as  "0  Canada,"  "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  "The  Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  "Rule  Britannia,"  etc. 


GRADE  V. 
Texts. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  II,  pages  34  to  95 ;  or 
The  New  Educational  Music  Course,  First  Reader,  Parts  II,  III, 
and  IV. 

Modulator  and  Oral  Dictation  Drills. 

Add  to  the  modulator  the  sharp  and  flat  intermediate  notes  as 
shown  at  the  foot  of  this  page  (to  be  presented  vertically  on  black- 
board).    When  the  name  of  the  note  ends  in  i  it  is  pronounced 

as  e  and  when  ending  in  e  it  is  pronounced  as  a.  Use  all  except 
fi  and  te  in  the  simplest  progression  only,  as  mi-ri-mi,  so-le-so. 
Use  fi  and  te  not  only  in  simplest  progression,  but  also  with  easy 
skips  from  and  to  them  as  mi-fi-so;  so-fi-mi;  so- fi- fa-mi;  mi-fa-fi-so; 
do-te-la;  do-ti-te-la;  la-te-ti-do;  so-te-la-ti-do.  These  notes  to  be 
practised  from  staff  notation  in  their  simplest  progression,  so-fi-so, 
la-te-la. 

Ear-training. 

(a)  Tune;  As  set  for  Grade  IV  and  including  an  occasional 
fi  and  te. 

(b)  Time:  As  set  for  Grade  IV  and  including  occasional  di- 
vided beats. 

Written  Dictation  (recommended). 

As  described  for  Grade  IV. 
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Time. 

Two  unequal  tones  to  two  beats  exemplified  in  the  dotted 
quarter  note  followed  by  the  eighth  note,  the  quarter  note  sung  to 
the  beat,  and  later  as  exemplified  in  the  dotted  eighth  note  followed 
by  the  sixteenth  in  three-eighth  and  slow  six-eighth  measure. 
The  sense  of  this  rhythm  should  first  be  established  by  re- 
viewing a  former  rote  song  in  which  it  is  prominent,  as  the 
Welsh  song,  "All  Through  the  Night"  (in  Murdoch's  Easy  Song 
Book),  then  the  notation  presented  and  drilled  upon.  The  rela- 
tion to  the  tapping  process  is  that  the  eighth  note  is  sung  on  the 
lift  of  the  finger  following  two  touches  on  the  dotted  quarter  note. 

Much  practice  on  the  various  measure  forms  of  six-pulse  time, 
singing  with  two  circular  beats  to  the  measure. 

Class  and  individual  singing  from  the  text-book.  Two-part 
singing  established.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  two-part  ma- 
terial of  the  text-book,  the  music  should  be  taken  a  phrase  at  a 
time,  both  parts  together,  slowly.  The  boys  should  be  placed  in 
equal  numbers  in  each  division  of  the  class.  The  divisions  should 
exchange  parts  and  the  pupils  encouraged  to  listen  to  the  opposite 
part  to  effect  a  perfect  blend. 

Specific  voice-training  exercises.  Practice  in  sustaining  long 
tones  sung  to  loo,  lo  and  la,  on  the  pitches  from  A  flat  to  E  flat 
(upper  middle  tones).  Singing  down  scales  of  E  flat,  E  and  F 
with  light  voice. 

Theory. 

Memorization  of  the  key  signatures  of  the  nine  common  keys 
(C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  F,  B  flat,  E  flat,  A  flat). 

Study  of  the  more  commonly  used  signs  of  expression. 

Rote-singing. 

Further  folk,  national,  and  other  songs  sung  from  the  rote- 
song  section  of  the  text-book,  pupils  observing  the  notes  as  they 
learn  by  rote. 


GRADE  VI. 
Texts. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  II,  page  96  to  the  end; 
or  The  New  Educational  Music  Course,  Second  Reader. 

Modulator,  oral  and  written  dictation  drills.  Add  ra  and  se  to 
the  modulator,  as  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  next  page  (to  be  pre- 
sented vertically  on  blackboard),  to  complete  the  chromatic  scale. 
Practice  in  skipping  to  all  sharp  and  flat  intermediate  tones. 

Blackboard  staff  exercises  employing  easy  skips  to  and  from 
fi  and  te,  and  employing  the  other  chromatics  in  their  simplest 
progression. 

Ear-training. 

(a)  Tune:  The  application  of  the  so- fa  syllables  to  familiar 
melodies,  as  hymn  tunes  and  folk  songs. 
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(&)  Time:  An  extension  of  the  work  described  for  Grade  IV 
to  include  the  after-the-beat  note. 

Time. 

The  before-the-beat  note  as  exemplified  in  the  dotted  eighth 
note  followed  by  the  sixteenth  note,  the  quarter  note  sung  to  the 
beat.     This  is  the  rhythmic  type  of  two  unequal  tones  to  the  beat. 

Tune. 

Modulation  to  nearly  related  keys.  Change  of  key  is  a  feature 
of  common  occurrence  in  the  middle  section  of  a  piece  of  music, 
monotonous  tonality  thus  being  avoided.  Occasional  excursions 
into  related  keys  account  for  much  of  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
many  of  the  songs.  A  different  tone  assumes  the  properties  of  do 
and  the  scale  notes  are  found  on  new  staff  degrees.  The  tone  so 
frequently  is  found  to  change  its  clear,  bright  effect  for  the  strong 
firm  characteristics  of  do,  thus  requiring  to  be  called  do,  then  la 
becomes  re,  ti  becomes  mi,  and  so  on.  This  is  key-change  or 
modulation  and  the  practice  should  now  be  had  in  this  grade  in 
correctly  adjusting  the  syllables  to  the  new  key,  modulation  being 
restricted  to  the  dominant  key  (one  more  sharp  or  one  less  flat) 
and  subdominant  key  (one  more  flat  or  one  less  sharp). 

Voice-training. 

Continued  voice  exercises.  See  Bibliography,  p.  169,  for  re- 
commended books  on  this. 

Theory. 

Correct  writing  in  the  treble  clef  of  the  Key  Signatures  of  the 
nine  common  keys  (C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  F,  B  flat,  E  flat,  A  flat). 


GRADE  VII. 

Texts. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  III,  Parts  I,  II,  and  IV; 
or  The  New  Educational  Music  Course,  Third  Reader. 

Review  of  previous  topics. 

Blackboard  staff  exercises,  employing  occasional  skips  to  and 
from  any  of  the  chromatics. 

The  quarter  divisions  of  the  beat.     Triplets. 
The  half-note  beat.     Nine-pulse  measure. 
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Three-part  singing  (soprano,  second  soprano,  and  alto), 
where  possible  introduced  early  in  the  year  and  developed.  The 
individual  voices  should  be  carefully  tested  as  a  basis  for  assign- 
ment to  parts. 

The  above  mentioned  test  may  be  conducted  as  follows: 
Starting  with  G  above  middle  C,  have  pupil  sing  up  an  octave  and 
back,  using  the  syllable  la,  then,  beginning  on  the  same  note, 
have  the  scale  sung  down  an  octave  and  back.  This  covers  a  two- 
octave  range.  The  classification  of  the  voice  is  determined,  not  so 
much  on  the  pupil's  ability  to  reach  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
note,  as  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  in  all  parts  of  this  scale.  If 
the  rounder,  easier  tones  lie  at  the  top  of  the  scale  the  voice  may 
be  classified  as  soprano.  If  the  tones  are  thin  at  the  extremes  of 
the  scale  but  full  and  vibrant  in  the  middle,  the  voice  may  be  said 
to  be  second  soprano.  If  the  voice  gains  in  fullness  and  vibrancy 
towards  the  low  extreme  of  this  scale  with  the  middle  and  upper 
tones  gradually  thinning,  the  voice  may  be  classified  as  alto. 

Further  Modulations. 

Minor  Keys. 

Distinguishing  minor  keys  and  describing  their  signatures. 


GRADE  VIII. 

Texts. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  III,  Parts  III,  IV  and 
V ;  or   The  New  Educational  Music  Course,  Fourth  Reader. 

Review  of  previous  topics. 

Sight-singing  without  utterance  of  the  so-fa  syllables. 

Two-part  and  three-part  singing  emphasized.  The  period  of 
voice  mutation  makes  unison  singing  inadvisable  in  Grade  VIII  un- 
less within  a  small  compass.  The  manifestation  of  growing  social 
consciousness  and  interest  in  team-play  ensures  a  favorable  atti- 
tude to  three-part  and  (where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
voices)  four-part  singing.  Effecting  modulation  to  more  remote 
keys. 

Twelve-eight  time. 

Bass  Clef,  Four-part  singing.  In  The  Progressive  Reader, 
Book  III,  material  may  be  found  in  Part  IV. 

N.B. — Books  recommended  for  Teacher's  use  for  supplementary 
songs  are  listed  after  Course  for  Rural  Schools. 
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COURSE  IN  MUSIC  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


General  Statement. 

The  child's  inherent  love  for  music,  and  the  mental  and 
spiritual  benefits  that  accrue  from  its  expression,  commend  it  to 
a  regular  place  on  the  programme  of  each  day's  studies.  A  cheer- 
ful attitude  towards  the  general  work  of  the  school  will  not  fail  to 
result  from  a  well  conducted  period  of  singing.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  for  these  reasons,  and  the  ultimate  culture  that  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  music  affords,  music  be  recognized  in  every 
rural  school  to  the  utmost  of  the  teaching  ability,  and  that  the 
teacher  seize  upon  every  opportunity  for  self-betterment  in  this 
subject  as  it  is  commonly  taught  in  public  schools. 

Apart  from  the  regular  class  instruction  period,  a  few  minutes 
at  the  opening  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  day  should  be  devoted 
to  the  singing  of  patriotic  and  folk  songs  by  the  whole  school. 
Such  songs  as  "0  Canada,"  "The  Dominion  Hymn,"  "Britannia, 
the  Pride  of  the  Ocean,"  "Rule,  Britannia,"  "The  Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  "The  Men  of  Harlech," 
etc.,  are  recommended  for  this  use.  Some  of  these  and  others  may 
be  found  in  Part  III  of  The  One  Book  Course,  Progressive  Music 
Series,  and  in  The  School  and  Community  Sony  Book  (W.  J. 
Gage  &  Co.,  82  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto).  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  voices  are  not  forced  in  such  assembly  singing.  There  is 
usually  the  tendency  to  shout,  but  it  is  the  very  important  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  exercise  such  control  that  the  singing  is  smooth  and 
the  enthusiasm  high  without  any  degree  of  harshness. 

In  the  event  of  there  not  being  a  piano  or  organ  in  the  school, 
the  teacher  should  be  equipped  with  a  tuning-fork  as  a  guide  to 
the  pitching  of  the  songs  in  the  keys  in  which  they  are  written. 
This  is  important.  The  younger  children  should  be  grouped  in 
front  of  the  older  for  the  assembly  singing. 

There  is  probably  no  activity  of  the  school  children  that  can 
link  up  the  school  and  community  interests  so  effectively  as  music. 
A  service  can  be  rendered  by  the  children  if,  at  all  community 
gatherings  at  the  school,  they  gather  at  the  front  and  lead  the 
whole  assembly  in  the  folk  and  national  songs  learned  at  school. 

Much  valuable  use  can  be  made  of  the  phonograph,  such  as 
the  Columbia  school-type  machine,  in  community  singing  and  in 
regular  school  music  work.  The  Columbia  Band  Accompaniment 
records  are  specially  made  for  the  old  songs,  and  cannot  fail  to 
give  a  decided  impetus  and  inspiration  to  community  singing. 
The  educational  department  of  the  Columbia  and  Victor  Compan- 
ies also  provides  numerous  and  varied  records  of  children's  songs 
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for  use  in  teaching  these  songs.  These  records,  and  also  the  ex- 
tensive libraries  of  instrumental  and  vocal  records  for  the  teach- 
ing of  music  appreciation,  are  heartily  recommended.  Children 
can  be  brought  to  know  and  love  music  only  by  storing  their 
minds  with  musical  impressions.  This  may  be  easily  done 
through  the  repeated  hearing  of  the  music  appreciation  records  so 
carefully  and  splendidly  arranged  by  the  phonograph  companies 
mentioned. 

In  approaching  the  more  formal  study  of  music  in  the  school 
two  divisions  should  be  made  unless  no  previous  study  has  been 
undertaken.  In  the  latter  case  all  should  begin  at  the  same  point 
and,  as  soon  as  the  older  pupils  show  ability  to  advance  much 
faster  than  the  younger,  the  Junior  and  Senior  divisions  may  be 
made.  Generally  speaking  these  divisions  should  be  Grades  I  to 
IV,  and  Grades  V  to  VIII. 


DIVISION  I.— GRADES  I   TO  IV. 

Text-book:  The  One  Book  Course,  Progressive  Music  Series, 
Part  I. 

Rote  Songs. 

Two  rote  songs  a  month.  The  cultivation  of  good  tone  quality 
is  the  first  consideration.  The  voices  must  be  kept  light  and 
sweet.  It  is  important  that  much  attention  be  given  to  the  quality 
of  smoothness  in  singing  while  at  the  same  time  securing  neatness 
in  the  articulation  of  the  words.  The  proper  interpretation  of  the 
songs  will  be  aided  by  discussion  of  the  various  moods  and  shades 
of  meaning  in  the  text.  Where  there  is  no  instrument  a  tuning- 
fork  should  be  employed  in  setting  the  songs  at  the  pitch  of  the 
key  in  which  they  are  written.  The  words  and  music  should  be 
studied  together.  After  the  teacher  has  sung  the  whole  song  or 
had  it  played  on  the  phonograph  two  or  three  times,  it  is  presented 
to  the  children  phrase  by  phrase,  children  imitating,  then  the 
phrases  joined  until  the  whole  song  is  sung  without  assistance. 
By  clapping  to  their  singing,  the  difference  of  the  accent-patterns 
of  two-pulse,  three-pulse,  four-pulse,  and  six-pulse  songs  should 
be  discovered  by  the  children.  Rhythm  in  singing  should  become 
a  matter  of  care. 

Development  of  Notation. 

Three  or  four  simple  songs  of  about  eight  measures  in  length 
should  be  learned  and  treated  as  "Study  Songs."  By  singing  with 
loo  or  la  the  phrases  should  be  noticed  and  compared.  The  staff 
notation  should  then  be  shown  phrase  under  phrase  on  the  black- 
board and  the  so-fa  names  of  the  notes  sung  as  an  additional 
stanza,  the  children  watching  the  notes  as  they  sing  the  so-fa 
syllables  in  imitation  of  the  teacher's  example.  Thus,  the  four- 
fold relation  of  the  note,  its  name,  sound,  and    staff    position    is 
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learned.  The  teacher  marks  out  phrases  here  and  there,  the  chil- 
dren responding  by  singing  the  syllables ;  the  teacher  sings  phrases 
and  groups  (motives)  here  and  there,  individuals  come  forward 
and  mark  them  out.  Follow  this  by  pointing  on  a  blank  staff  to 
position  of  familiar  small  phrases,  children  singing  the  syllable 
names,  then  simple  new  groups  of  notes  may  be  written  and  sung. 
Through  this  method,  and  by  the  use  of  several  "Study  Songs" 
with  the  keynote  in  different  positions,  independence  in  music 
reading  may  be  gradually  developed  and  easy  songs  sung  from 
the  text-book,  first  with  syllables,  then  with  loo,  then  with  words. 
It  is  very  essential  that  in  all  music  reading,  the  children  tap  with 
a  regular  swing  of  the  hand  from  the  wrist,  first  finger  extended. 

From  the  very  first  they  should  carefully  observe  that  notes  of 
different  shapes  require  a  different  number  of  taps. 

Only  one-beat,  two-beat,  three-beat,  and  four-beat  notes  and 
corresponding  rests,  the  quarter  note  receiving  the  beat. 

The  value  names  of  the  notes  and  rests  taught,  i.e.,  quarter, 
half,  dotted  half,  whole. 

The  mental  effects  of  the  following  tones  of  the  scale :  Do, 
strong  and  firm ;  so,  clear  and  bright ;  mi,  calm,  peaceful ;  ti,  sharp 
and  piercing,  wishing  to  rise  to  do;  fa,  gloomy  and  serious,  wish- 
ing to  fall  to  mi. 

Singing  from  simple  modulator,  as  shown  at  foot  of  page  (to 
be  presented  vertically  on  blackboard),  with  syllables  and  with 
loo  or  la. 


DIVISION  II.— GRADES  V  TO  VIII. 

Text-book:  The  One  Book  Course,  Progressive  Music  Series, 
Fart  II. 

Finding  the  position  of  do  from  the  last  sharp  or  flat  in  the 
key  signature. 

The  last  sharp  is  on  the  ti  position.  If  on  a  line,  ti-so-mi-do 
are  on  the  lines  downward;  if  on  a  space,  ti-so-mi-do  are  on  the 
spaces  downward. 

The  last  flat  is  on  the  fa  position.  Count  down,  position  after 
position,  fa,  mi,  re,  do. 

When  there  are  no  sharps  or  flats,  do  is  on  the  first  line  below 
and  high  do  on  the  third  space. 

Interpretation  of  the  Time  Signature  or  Measure  Sign. 

Two  equal  tones  to  one  beat.  The  first  of  the  two  notes  is  sung 
on  the  touch,  the  second  on  the  lift  of  the  finger,  in  tapping. 

Sharp  and  flat  chromatics  in  simple  progression. 


|   E      *  —  S-S      §—  • 
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The  rhythmic  type  and  the  tonal  inflection  above  mentioned 
are  of  very  common  occurrence  in  music  and  for  this  reason  are 
easily  taught.  A  rote  song  in  which  the  feature  occurs  should  be 
reviewed,  the  feature  then  isolated  for  critical  consideration  and 
practices  founded  upon  it.  The  knowledge  so  gained  should  then 
be  applied  to  the  mastering  of  the  same  problem  in  new  music. 

Two-part  singing.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  material  as 
on  p.  74  of  the  text-book,  the  music  should  be  taken  a  phrase  at  a 
time  in  first  attacking  it,  both  parts  together.  Any  particularly 
low  voices  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  class  and  directed 
to  always  take  the  lower  part,  the  others  learning  both  parts  and 
exchanging. 

Six-eight  time,  beginning  at  p.  78. 

The  unevenly  divided  beat  as  shown  in  the  dotted  eighth  and 
sixteenth  note,  beginning  at  p.  104. 

Three-part  rounds,  pp.  86  and  87. 

Rote  Songs. 

A  minimum  of  eight  rote-songs  a  year  to  include  "God  Save 
the  King,"  "O  Canada,"  "The  Dominion  Hymn,"  "My  Own 
Canadian  Home. ' '    All  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  text-book. 

Good  rote  song  material  for  general  use  may  be  found  in  The 
School  and  Community  Song  Book,  published  by  W.  J.  Gage  & 
Co.,  82  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto. 


Bibliography.* 

Books    recommended    for    Teacher's    use    for    supplementary 
songs : 

Primary  Grades — 

(a)  Primary  Melodies  (Ginn    &    Co.,    2301    Prairie    Avenue, 

Chicago)  . 
(&)  Murdoch's  Easy  Song  Book  (Murdoch,  Murdoch  &  Co., 

Hutton   House,    81    Clerkenwell    Road,    E.C.,    London, 

Eng.). 

(c)  Riley  &  Gaynor:   Songs  of  the  Child  World  (Clayton  F. 

Summy  Co.,  64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago). 

(d)  The  World  of  Make-Believe  (Schirmer  &  Co.,  New  York). 

(e)  The  Conqdon  Music  Readers,  Nos.  I  and  II    (C.  H.  Cong- 

don  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago). 
(/)   Riley  &  Gaynor:    Lilts  and  Lyrics   (Clayton  F.  Summy 

Co.,  64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago). 
(g)   The  Children's  Song  Book  (Andersons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh). 

Intermediate  Grades — 

(a)   Riley  &  Gaynor:    Playtime  Songs   (Clayton  F.   Summy 
Co.,  Chicago). 


♦All  books  suggested  for  reference  or  supplementary  reading  will  be  sent 
postpaid  by  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
on  receipt  of  price  quoted. 
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(&)  Murdoch's  School  Songs,  Series  A  (Murdoch,  Murdoch 
&  Co.,  Hutton  House,  81  Clerkenwell  Rd.,  E.C.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.). 

(c)  Sir  John  Stainer,  Mus.  Doc:  The  School  Round  Book 
(H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  New  York). 

Upper  Grades — 

(a)  Murdoch's  School  Songs,  Series  B  (Murdoch,  Murdoch  & 

Co.,  Hutton  House,  81  Clerkenwell  Rd.,  E.C.,  London, 
Eng.). 

(b)  Morley's  School  Songs  (In  octavo  size)    (Leonard  &  Co., 

311  Oxford  St.  West,  London,  Eng.). 

(c)  Giddings-Newton :    Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book  (Ginn 

&  Co.,  Chicago). 
id)   Cant  emus  (J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  24  Berners  St.,  Lon- 
don, W.l.)- 

All  Grades — 

The  School  and  Community  Song  Book  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  82 
Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto). 

Teachers'  Aids — 

Hollis     Dann:     Musical     Dictation     (American     Book     Co., 

Chicago). 
Dr.  Frank  Rix:    Voice  Training  for  Children  (A.  S.  Barnes 

Co.,  New  York). 
Bates:  Voice  Culture  for  Children  (Novello  &  Co.,  New  York). 
N.  H.  Nichols:    School  Choir  Training   (Novello  &  Co.,  New 

York). 
Aiken's   Music    Course   in    One    Book   (American  Book  Co., 

Chicago). 
Hollis  Dann:  Christmas  Carols  and  Hymns  (American  Book 

Co.,  Chicago). 
Progressive  Music  Series,  1,  2,  3        \       (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  82 
Progressive  Music  Manual,  1,  2,  3.  J     Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto) 
Farnsworth:  Education  Through  Music  (American  Book  Co., 

Chicago). 
Thos.  Tapper:    The  Education  of  the  Music  Teacher   (Theo 

Presser,  Philadelphia). 
A.  M.  Fryberger:  Listening  Lessons  in  Music  (Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co.). 
C.  A.  Alchin :   Ear-Training  for  Teacher  and  Pupil. 
W.  Otto  Miesmer:  Art  Song  Cycles,  Books  I   and  II. 
Mary  Best  Jones:  Songs  of  the  Season  (American  Book  Co., 

Chicago). 
Cundiff-Dykema :   School  Music  Handbook  (C.  C.  Birchard  & 

Co.,  Boston,  Mass.). 
T.  P.  Giddings:   School  Music  Teaching  (C.  H.  Congdon,  200 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York). 
W.  G.  Whittaker:   Class  Singing  (Oxford  University  Press). 
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Physical  Education 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Health  is  now  regarded,  as  never  before,  as  the  prime  requisite 
for  efficiency.  For  the  preservation  of  good  health  and  the  devel- 
opment and  strengthening  of  weak  bodies,  the  school  has  a  direct 
responsibility.  It  seeks  to  discharge  this  function  through  direct 
teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  and  through  physical  exercise.  The 
course  here  outlined  is  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  child,  and  has  been  kept  both  interesting  and  recreative. 
Some  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected,  viz.,  good  judgment, 
good  manners,  poise  and  self-control,  a  spirit  of  .fair  play,  and 
respectful  and  courteous  behaviour,  will  be  developed  through  a 
judicious  intermingling  of  play  and  the  more  formal  exercise. 

Place  and  Aims. 

The  artificial  conditions  of  modern  life  make  Physical  Educa- 
tion a  necessity.  The  restrictions  of  school  life  imposed  upon  the 
child  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  organization  make  a  system  of 
Physical  Education  imperative,  both  for  his  immediate  success  in 
the  academic  subjects  and  for  his  later  success  as  a  citizen. 

Physical  Education  aims  to  develop  the  body  harmoniously, 
to  train  the  intelligence,  and  to  build  up  sound  character.  It  in- 
cludes the  understanding  and  right  application  of  all  physical 
conditions  necessary  to  healthy  life;  not  just  the  performance  of 
exercises,  nor  the  participation  in  games,  but  these  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  light,  air,  warmth,  food,  work,  rest,  and 
fatigue. 

Effects. 

The  effects  of  Physical  Education  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  Physical  and  Educational.  The  educational  effects 
are  mental  and  moral. 

From  the  physical  standpoint  three  results  may  be  expected 
from  a  well  arranged  system  of  Physical  Education;  (1)  improve- 
ment in  general  nutrition  caused  by  better  circulation,  deeper 
respiration  and  better  digestion ;  (2)  the  acquisition  of  grace  and 
skill  through  the  developing  of  muscles  and  training  of  nerves; 
(3)  the  correction  of  malpositions  in  standing  and  sitting  and 
other  acquired  or  inherited  bad  tendencies. 

The  educational  effect  should  be  seen  in  the  way  the  class  res- 
ponds to  command,  the  control  exhibited  by  brain  over  muscles, 
and  in  the  development  of  iniative  and  a  spirit  of  alertness,  hap- 
piness, co-operation,  and  fair-mindedness. 
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Time. 

Though  unusual  conditions  may  make  other  arrangements 
preferable,  as  a  general  rule  the  80  minutes  per  week  allotted  to 
Physical  Education  will  give  best  results  when  divided  into  four 
periods  of  twenty  minutes  each.  Three  of  these  periods  should  be 
reserved  for  formal  lessons,  one  for  games  or  rhythmical  exercises. 
In  the  formal  lessons,  ten  of  the  twenty  minutes  should  be  given 
for  recreational  work.  Whenever  possible,  the  lesson  should  be 
taken  out  of  doors,  despite  the  difficulties  for  the  teacher  and  the 
increased  distractions  for  the  children.  The  benefits  of  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  will  more  than  compensate  for  these  drawbacks. 

When  the  lesson  is  taken  indoors,  an  assembly  room  or  hall 
should  be  used  whenever  possible.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  55  degrees;  the  air  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible,  and 
there  should  be  no  dust. 

Dress. 

It  is  advisable  for  students  above  Grade  III  to  wear  running 
shoes  during  the  lesson.  The  boys  should  remove  coats,  and  the 
girls  wear  bloomers  and  middies.  If  the  teacher  impresses  suf- 
ficiently upon  the  pupils  and  parents  the  need  of  proper  clothing 
for  the  lesson  and  the  great  saving  of  ordinary  clothing  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  these  garments,  while  the  child  is  taking  part  in  ath- 
letics or  gymnastics,  many  of  the  objections  and  difficulties  raised 
to  providing  them  will  be  overcome. 

The  Lesson. 

All  necessary  arrangements  for  apparatus  or  floor  space  should 
be  made  beforehand,  and  the  teacher  should  be  so  familiar  with 
the  programme  that  no  time  is  lost  referring  to  the  syllabus  or 
getting  class  into  the  best  position. 

The  lesson  should  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  The  time 
and  kind  of  day,  the  weather,  the  work  previously  done  by  the 
class,  should  all  be  considered. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  from  the  lesson,  discipline  and  enjoy- 
ment must  be  combined.  Make  the  lesson  vigorous  and  enjoy- 
able, allowing  plenty  of  breaks  for  free  movement.  Never  make 
exercise  too  difficult  for  the  weaker  members  of  the  class. 

The  teacher  should  not  stand  too  near  the  class,  and  he 
should  teach  the  class  to  go  on  working  whether  they  can  see  him 
or  not.  He  should  move  around  correcting  bad  positions  while 
the  exercise  is  being  done.  The  easiest  methods  of  opening  out 
should  be  used,  and  many  order  movements  should  be  avoided. 

The  class  should  not  hold  a  difficult  position  too  long,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  ease  while  corrections  or  explanations 
are  being  made. 

Home  conditions  will  greatly  affect  the  good  obtained  from 
the  lesson,  and  children  who  are  overworked,  underfed,  or' who  do 
not  have  sufficient  rest,  should  not  take  strenuous  work. 
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The  teacher  should  at  all  times  note  and  correct  bad  positions 
of  sitting,  standing,  and  walking.  The  cases  of  children  who 
suffer  from  breathlessness,  fatigue,  pallor,  fainting,  mouth-breath- 
ing, or  habitual  malpositions  should  be  reported  to  the  medical 
inspector. 

The  Use  of  Music. 

The  sense  of  rhythm  is  cultivated  by  the  use  of  music,  and 
whenever  possible  instrumental  music  or  singing  should  accom- 
pany the  rhythmical  exercise.  Music  prevents  fatigue,  lessens 
strain  and  tension,  but  decreases  the  educational  value  of  the  les- 
son because  the  use  of  the  will  is  diminished  and  the  exercises  be- 
come mechanical.  Except  for  rhythmical  exercises  or  singing 
games,  music  is  not  necessary  for  the  work  in  the  grades. 

Rhythmical  Exercises. 

If  this  work  is  properly  taught,  it  should  develop  good  car- 
riage, grace  and  poise.  Simple  rhythmical  exercises  that  include 
the  whole  class  should  be  taught  and  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  those  pupils  who  are  self-conscious  and  awkward  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  control  and  self-possession.  Pupils  whose 
parents  object  to  this  work  on  conscientious  grounds  should  be 
excused  on  written  request  of  parent  or  guardian. 

Games  and  Sports. 

As  games  allow  so  much  free  movement,  they  provide  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  and  enjoyment  in  a  short  time.  They  also  develop 
initiative,  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  submission  to  rules.  The 
rules  governing  a  game  should  be  taught  and  carefully  observed. 
All  the  pupils  should  take  part  in  games  and  sports,  not  just  the 
ones  who  excel  in  them.  In  school  sports  the  ideal  should  not  be 
1o  produce  the  best  school  team,  but  to  teach  all  the  students  the 
fundamental  rules  of  good  sportsmanship  and  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  participate  in  the  games.  The  more  vigorous  sports,  es- 
pecially those  for  girls  in  the  higher  grades,  should  be  carefully 
supervised  and  the  teacher  in  charge  should  make  certain  that 
those  taking  part  are  in  fit  physical  condition,  and  that  they  do 
not  play  too  strenuously. 

The  Use  of  Apparatus. 

Apparatus  is  not  essential  to  a  good  lesson/  but  its  use  in 
upper  grades  gives  variety,  teaches  courage  and  perseverance  and 
gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to  combine  several  groups  of  exercises. 
Clubs,  dumb-bells,-  and  wands  should  not  be  used  for  children 
younger  than  twelve  years,  and  then  not  extensively,  and  never 
until  the  pupils  have  learned  to  do  the  exercises  in  good  positions 
without  the  additional  weight  in  the  hands. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  teaching  apparatus-work  to 
girls,  and  only  such  lessons  should  be  taught  in  class  as  can  be 
done  by  the  average  pupil. 
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Setting-up  Exercises. 

Two-minute  exercises  should  be  given  every  day  at  such  times 
as  will  best  relieve  the  bad  effects  of  continual  sitting.  Such  exer- 
cises should  be  quickly  and  smartly  done,  and  should  involve  no 
mental  strain  nor  complicated  movements.  The  windows  should 
be  opened  during  these  periods. 

Arrangement  of  Seats. 

Great  attention  should  be  given  to  seating  the  class,  so  that 
those  pupils  suffe/ing  from  defective  hearing  or  sight  may  receive 
special  consideration.  Care  should  be  taken  to  try  to  accommo- 
date each  pupil  with  the  proper  size  of  seat  and  desk.  The  height 
of  the  seat  from  the  floor  should  be  the  length  of  the  leg  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot  to  the  knee,  so  that,  with  the  thigh  supported  on 
the  seat,  the  whole  foot  should  rest  on  the  floor. 

The  edge  of  the  desk  should  slightly  overlap  the  front  part  of 
seat,  and  the  forearm  should  be  able  to  rest  comfortably  on  the 
desk  without  the  shoulder  being  hunched  or  the  body  bent  for- 
ward. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Physical  Education  forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tional scheme  for  rural  schools.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion, country  children  have  been  found  to  be,  on  the  average,  less 
healthy  and  handicapped  by  more  physical  defects  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  cities.  Recent  statistics  from  the  State  of  New  York 
show  that  from  1912  to  1917  the  death  rate  in  rural  New  York  was 
higher  than  the  death  rate  in  New  York  City.  Health  standards 
are  now  higher  in  the  cities  than  they  are  in  the  country,  due  to 
the  institution  in  cities  of  medical  inspectors,  public  health  nurses, 
clinics,  etc. 

It  is  often  the  case  with  children  in  rural  communities  that 
their  physical  development  is  not  harmonious,  nervous  control  is 
lacking,  resulting  in  bad  habits  of  posture,  awkward  movements 
and  an  unresponsive  mental  attitude. 

The  rural  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  through  the  les- 
son in  Physical  Education  he  should  aim  not  so  much  to  develop 
muscle  as  to  improve  posture,  increase  agility;  and  train  in  quick 
and  accurate  response  to  command.  In  the  games  and  sports  the 
ideal  should  be  to  produce  an  increased  joy  in  play,  a  more  general 
habit  of  recreation,  a  love  of  fair  play,  an  ability  to  co-operate,  a 
sense  of  loyalty  and  power  to  do  team  work. 

On  account  of  the  varying  conditions  of  rural  schools  no  de- 
tailed outline  of  work  can  be  given  here.  The  teacher  must  bear 
in  mind  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  class  and  adapt  the  lessons  in 
the  syllabus  to  suit  the  circumstances.  Try  to  secure  a  vigorous, 
alert  response  to  command,  good  positions  in  all  the  exercises  and 
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good  carriage  in  the  marching.  Do  not  neglect  the  games,  as 
rural  children  often  need  to  be  taught  to  play  with  each  other. 
When  the  lesson  is  taken  indoors  all  windows  should  be  opened 
and  the  room  kept  as  airy  as  possible. 

Read  Chap.  VI  of  Syllabus  (pp.  106-109)  and  note  the  ar- 
rangement of  work  for  schools  of  two,  three,  and  four  teachers. 
Where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  so  long  as  there  are  primary 
pupils,  two  groups  will  have  to  be  formed  for  Physical  Work — 
the  children  of  the  primary  grades  in  one  group  and  the  rest  of 
the  school  in  the  other. 

The  junior  group  should  have  short  lessons  of  10  to  15  min- 
utes, two  a  day  if  possible  (Chap.  VII),  and  the  older  group,  the 
three  formal  lessons  and  one  of  games  or  rhythmical  work  per 
week.  The  teacher  should  conduct  the  primary  lesson  of  the 
junior  group,  but  the  aid  of  some  of  the  older  pupils  may  be  called 
iii  for  the  secondary  lesson. 

Some  such  arrangement  as  this  might  be  used:  In  the  morn- 
ing give  the  junior  group  their  primary  lesson.  In  the  afternoon 
give  the  senior  group  their  formal  lesson  three  times  per  week. 
During  the  last  ten  minutes  of  their  lesson,  while  the  recreational 
part  is  being  taken,  one  of  the  older  pupils  might  take  charge  of 
the  junior  group  for  a  well-known  game  or  rhythmical  work.  Do 
not  give  this  work  over  to  the  same  pupil  each  day.  Sometimes, 
especially  for  the  daj^  when  only  games  are  taken,  a  senior  pupil 
might  take  charge  of  the  senior  group,  leaving  the  teacher  free 
to  give  the  secondary  lesson  to  the  junior  group. 

An  adaptation  of  the  course  to  meet  conditions  in  rural  schools 
has  been  made  by  Major  Kennedy,  Director  of  Physical  Education 
for  the  City  of  Edmonton.  It  is  published  under  the  title  Physical 
Education  for  Rural  Schools.  A  copy  has  been  supplied  to  each 
School  Library. 

For  work  in  the  junior  group  see  outline  Grades  I  and  II. 

For  organization  of  sports  see  outline  for  Grades  IV  and  V. 

For  apparatus  work  see  outline  for  Grade  VI. 

For  rhythmical  work  see  Grades  III  and  VI. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 


JUNIOR  GRADE  I. 

Chapter  VII  of  the  Syllabus  of  Physical  Training  for  schools 
should  be  read  carefully.  Note  that  although  the  children  should 
be  asked  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  stand  correctly,  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  positions  of  attention  should  not  be  demanded.  The 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  sit  and  breathe  correctly.  Running, 
skipping  and  walking  should  be  given  as  free  movements  and  no 
definite  rhythm  demanded. 

The  following  tables  should  be  used  for  the  morning  lessons, 
about  10-15  minutes,  taking  two  tables  per  month.  The  afternoon 
lesson  may  be  used  to  teach  a  new  game,  or  rhythmic  movements 
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which  may  later  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  game  in  the  morn- 
ing lesson.  The  afternoon  lesson  may  often  be  correlated  with  the 
other  subjects,  e.g.,  a  story  may  be  dramatized,  or  an  action  song 
learned.  However,  the  teacher  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  physical  activity  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Breathing. 

Read  carefully  the  explanation  of  Breathing  Exercises  on  pp. 
62-64  with  special  attention  to  the  essential  points  noted  on  p.  64. 
Remember  that  when  children  first  come  to  school  no  definite 
breathing  exercises  should  be  taught,  nor  should  the  emphasis  be 
laid  upon  "deep"  breathing.  Give  vigorous  work  which  demands 
increased  activity  of  the  lungs  and  breathing  capacity  will  be  de- 
veloped. However,  from  the  beginning  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  breathe  through  their  noses  with  closed  mouths,  and  any 
difficulty  in  breathing  which  suggests  nasal  obstruction  should  re- 
ceive special  attention  and  be  reported  to  the  medical  officer. 

After  the  children  have  learned  to  breathe  through  their  noses 
naturally  and  with  rhythm  and  control,  "deep"  breathing  may  be 
taught  and  later  on  head  movements  may  be  added. 

The  Game. 

In  most  cases  a  certain  game  has  been  specified  for  each  Table. 
These  games  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  activity  best  suited  to  chil- 
dren in  Grade  I,  but  other  games  may  be  substituted  for  them  so 
long  as  the  teacher  chooses  simple,  vigorous  games  that  are  quick- 
ly over  and  that  do  not  call  for  too  much  sustained  effort  or  undue 
physical  strain.  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  games  in 
which  the  children  imitate  animals,  things  and  people  will  always 
be  enjoyed  by  children  of  this  age  and  may  be  repeated  time  and 
time  again. 

On  pp.  86  and  87  of  the  Syllabus  will  be  found  a  large  number 
of  games  that  have  been  divided  into  groups  according  to  the 
amount  of  space  and  activity  involved  in  playing  them.  The 
teacher  should  become  familiar  with  several  games  in  each  col- 
umn, and  should  read  p.  85  and  apply  the  principles  stated  there 
in  selecting  the  games  for  the  lesson.  Games  for  the  Playground, 
Home  and  School,  by  Bancroft,  will  be  found  invaluable  for  this 
work. 

Rhythmical  Work. 

Pupils  whose  parents  object  to  the  Rhythmical  Work  on  con- 
scientious grounds,  should  be  excused  on  written  request  of  parent 
or  guardian. 

Simple  rhythmical  work  may  be  taught  in  Grade  I.  Children 
remember  the  steps  better  when  they  are  accompanied  by  words. 
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The  following  folk-dances  are  suitable  for  beginners  and  may 
be  found  in  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  by  Elizabeth 
Burchenal  (published  by  G.  Schirmer,  New  York)  : 

''Dance  of  Greeting"  "Shoemaker's  Dance" 

"I  See  You"  "Washing  the  Clothes" 

"The  First  of  May" 

Nursery  Rhymes  set  to  music  with  the  introduction  of  steps 
make  very  good  material  for  the  lower  grades. 

Many  games  that  are  suitable  for  young  children  are  to  be 
found  in  The  Primary  Magazine.  Some  of  these  folk- games  and 
others  that  are  just  suitable  for  work  with  beginners  are  to  be 
found  in  The  Folk  Dance  Book,  by  C.  Ward  Crampton  (pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago). 


TABLE  I. 

Requirements :  Chalk  lines  at  either  end  of  playground  or  room. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play ;  at  signal  all  run  to  the  teacher  in  corner  of  play- 
ground. Children  follow  teacher  in  a  group  counting  to  ten. 
At  "ten"  the  teacher  turns  around  and  catches  as  many  as  he  can. 
Those  caught  join  hands  with  teacher  and  next  time  help  to  catch, 
the  children  dropping  their  hands  when  "ten"  is  reached,  and 
running  separately  for  the  catching.  Teacher  should  give  a  sig- 
nal when  chasing  is  to  cease.  Learn. to  form  a  file,  using  a  chalk 
line. if  necessary. 

Balance  Exercise. 

"Rabbit  hop"  anywhere;  at  signal,  "Ears  up"  as  well  as 
possible. 

Form  a  ring. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Try  to  touch  floor  with  head  (kneel  sitting). 

"Sparrow  hop,"  anywhere  about  the  room;  at  signal  run  to 
teacher  and  form  a  flank  line  at  end  of  room  on  chalk  line.  All 
walk  very  quietly  towards  the  other  end.  At  a  signal  run  to  the 
end  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Game. 

"Round  and  Round  went  the  Gallant  Ship"  (p.  170,  Ban- 
croft).   

TABLE  II. 

Requirements:  Large  square  drawn  with  chalk  lines. 
Objects  for  Scramble  Race. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play;  at  signal  each  child  finds  a  partner,  and  partners 
skip  about  with  inner  hands  joined.  At  signal  make  a  ring,  hold- 
ing hands.    Breathing.     (See  Introduction  to  Grade  I). 
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Balance  Exercise. 

Dance  round  the  ring;  at  signal  all  run  to  the  lines  and 
stand  on  tip-toe  with  arms  stretched  sideways.    Run  back  to  ring. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Cross-legged  sitting.    Touch  knee  with  head. 

Free  skipping;  at  signal  make  little  rings  (three,  four  or  five) 
and  dance  round;  at  next  signal  run  to  sides  and  crouch  down  as 
low  as  possible,  or  run  and  hide. 

Game. 

"Muffin  Man"  (p.  282,  Bancroft). 
"Snail"  (p.  292,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  III. 

Requirements:    Four  Chairs. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play ;  form  a  ring  holding  hands. 

Skip  round,  stop,  repeat  in  opposite  direction ;  at  signal  run  to 
the  walls. 

Run  to  form  a  ring  while  the  teacher  counts  out  aloud. 

Repeat,  trying  to  reduce  the  time.  Breathing.  (See  Intro- 
duction to  Grade  I). 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Clasp  ankles  (feet  astride). 

Roughly  divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  Practise  joining 
two  files,  one  at  time. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Heel-raising. 

"Rabbit  hop"  anywhere;  at  signal,  "Ears  up,"  run  to  the. 
wall. 

"Sparrow  hop"  towards  opposite  end;  at  the  whistle,  turn  and 
run  back  quickly. 

Running  round  the  circular  track  marked  by  the  four  chairs ; 
at  the  whistle  change  to  walking;  at  next  whistle  change  to 
galloping. 

Game. 

"Looby  Loo"  (p.  280,  Bancroft). 
"Slap  Jack"  (p.  178,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  IV. 
Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play;  at  signal  form  a  ring. 

Divide  the  children  into  four  groups,  give  bird  names  and  use 
the  four  corners  as  ' '  home. ' ' 

Form  a  ring,  run  back  to  corners,  again  form  a  ring.     Hold 
hands  and  gallop  sideways;  stop,  change  direction. 
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Balance  Exercise. 

Run  on  the  spot,  stop  on  the  toes  at  whistle. 

Groups  run  to  own  corners  and  form  a  ring  in  each  corner. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Jump  to  cross-legged  sitting.     Touch  knee  with  nose. 

Re-form  large  ring.     Breathing.     (See  Introduction  to  Grade 
I). 
Marching  and  Running. 

Walk  round  in  ring ;  at  the  signal  all  turn  and  walk  the  other 
way,  practising  keeping  a  large  ring,  and  keeping  spaces. 

All  run  and  form  a  flank  line  at  one  wall. 

The  "cat"  (teacher)  sits  "asleep"  half-way  down  the  room; 
the  "mice"  (children)  have  to  creep  on  their  toes  from  one  end  of 
the  hall  to  the  other.  If  the  "cat"  hears  them,  he  jumps  up  and 
chases  them. 

Jump  as  high  as  you  can  four  times.    Repeat. 

Game. 

"Mulberry  Bush"  (p.  283,  Bancroft). 
"Circle  Seat  Relay"  (p.  71,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  V. 

Requirements:   Large  square,  chalked. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Running  in  an  irregular  group,  the  teacher  leading;  at  the 
whistle  the  children  bob  down  quickly  and  he  tries  to  catch  any- 
one left  standing. 

Form  a  ring.  Breathing.  Divide  the  children  into  groups, 
using  four  corners  as  homes.  Opposite  corners  change  homes,  then 
the  other  two.    All  run  back  together  to  own  home. 

Form  a  ring.    Breathing.     (See  Introduction  to  Grade  I). 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Lying  on  backs,  arms  by  sides,  legs  straight.  Roll  over  and 
on  to  backs  again  as  neatly  as  possible. 

For  long  sitting,  feet  touch  the  wall.  Try  to  touch  wall,  first 
with  one  hand,  then  with  the  other. 

Run  and  stand  anywhere  on  the  chalk  lines.  (Practise 
spacing) . 

Balance  Exercise. 

Stand  on  one  leg,  holding  the  other.  Hop  on  one  leg,  trying 
to  keep  on  the  line. 
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Opposite  lines  run  across  and  change  places.  Repeat  the  hop- 
ping. All  turn  and  run  round  the  square ;  at  signal,  stop  and  see 
that  all  are  on  the  lines. 

One  child  (the  "dog")  hides;  the  other  children  (as  "rab- 
bits") jump  about.  The  "dog"  suddenly  runs  in  and  tries  to 
catch  as  many  "rabbits"  as  he  can  before  they  get  back  into  their 
homes  by  the  walls. 

Game. 

"Changing  Seats  I."  (p.  63,  Bancroft). 
"Railroad  Train"  (p.  164,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  VI. 
introduction  to  Lesson. 

"Follow  my  leader"  in  single  file  anywhere  about  room,  skip- 
ping, walking,  running,  etc.    Finish  in  a  ring. 

Divide  children  into  groups ;  use  four  corners. 

Practise  making  four  files  (do  not  teach  spacing  yet). 

Form  large  ring.  Breathing.  Skip  jump,  pretending  to  use 
a  rope. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Kneel  sitting.  Touch  knees  with  head.  Place  hands  on  the 
floor  in  front  and  jump  up.  Run  to  face  wall.  Jump  up  and 
reach  as  high  as  possible,  each  hand  separately. 

Each  group  run  and  form  a  ring  in  own  corner.    . 

Gallop  step  sideways,  holding  hands.  The  two  opposite  rings 
could  sing  "John  Peel"  or  any  suitable  tune,  while  the  other 
danced,  and  vice  versa. 

All  run  to  end  of  playground. 

Cross  the  plaj^ground  in  different  ways : 

(a)  Very  quietly  on  toes. 

(b)  Jumping  with  both  feet  together. 

(c)  Pretending  to  ride  a  bicycle,  etc. 

Game. 

"Squirrel  in  Trees"  (p.  185,  Bancroft). 
"Do  This  and  Do  That"  (p.  75,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  VII. 

Requirements :   Chalk  circle  for  "Nest"  and  for  the 
"Giant's  Castle." 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play;  at  signal  form  a  large  ring. 

Give  simple  directions  and  "see  who  is  first,"    Speak  clearly, 
make  a  pause,  then  use  a  whistle  as  signal.     Example:  Sit-stand- 
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mg — turn  right  round — run  and  touch  the  wall  and  back — sit 
down,  backs  to  me,  etc. 

Group  children,  form  four  files,  teach  spacing.  Skip,  jump ; 
at  whistle  turn  round  and  round  in  place,  at  next  whistle  sit  down. 

Stand.    Breathing.  (See  Introduction  to  Grade  I). 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Touch  toes  or  floor  in  front  of  toes  (feet  astride).  Repeat  the 
jumping,  sitting  down  at  the  last  whistle. 

Rest,  cross  sitting;  change  to  rest,  long  sitting. 

Children  imitate  birds  hopping  and  flying  about.  When  the 
11  mother-bird ' '  calls  they  come  to  the  nest  and  settle  down  (use 
circle).     Free  walking,  change  to  running,  back  to  walking. 

Game. 

"The  Sleeping  Giant,"  "Cat  and  Mouse,"  "I  say  ' Stoop',  I 
say  ' Stand.'  " 


TABLE  VIII. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  play;  form  a  circle. 

All  holding  hands,  the  teacher  leads  a  running  maze  loosely 
in,  stop,  then  lead  out,  and  into  circle  again. 

Four  groups,  four  corners;  give  each  group  a  different  posi- 
tion, i.e.,  cross-legged  sitting,  lying,  standing  on  one  leg,  kneeling, 
crouching,  etc.  Each  group  looks  to  see  what  the  group  in  the 
next  corner  is  doing.    At  whistle  all  run  in  own  corner. 

Four  files;  space  children.    Breathing. 

(a)  Clap,  loud  and  soft  alternately. 

(b)  Skip,  jumping  high  and  low  alternately  in  same 
rhythm.  Then  two  files  clap  while  others  jump,  and 
vice  versa. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Cross-legged  sitting  or  astride  position ;  hold  toes.  Turn  to 
see  the  child  behind. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Running  on  the  spot;  stop  at  whistle  on  one  leg,  holding  the 
other. 

Two  files  hold  hands  making  arches ;  the  others  hold  hands 
low  down.  Both  files  skip  forward  round  the  room  meeting  each 
other.  When  they  meet  one  double  file  passes  under  the  arches 
made  by  the  other.  When  they  meet  the  second  time  they  change, 
those  who  went  under  now  making  arches. 
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Flank  line  at  one  end  of  playground.  Start  towards  the  other 
end  with  tiny  steps  on  the  toes;  at  the  signal  change  to  "seven- 
league  boots." 

Game. 

"Farmer  in  the  Dell"  (p.  265,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  IX. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  skipping. 

Form  a  single  file.  Running  anywhere,  with  the  teacher  lead- 
ing; finish  in  a  ring. 

Walk  round  holding  hands.     Breathing. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Grasp  ankles.     (Long  sitting  or  astride  position). 

Balance  and  Arm  Exercise. 

Free  running;  at  signal  stop  on  toes  with  arms  raised  side- 
ways.   Repeat  four  times. 

Jump  Exercise. 

"Jack-in-the-box"    (the  children  chanting). 

Choose  a  partner;  form  two  files  across  the  middle  of  play- 
ground; turn  backs  to  partner;  march  on  toes  to  wall;  turn  and 
face  partner;  rabbit  hop  towards  each  other,  at  the  signal  "Ears 
up." 

Marching  in  double  file. 

Game. 

"Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie"  (p.  261,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  X. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Form  a  ring.  Divide  the  children  into  groups.  Form  four 
files  and  space  children.  Tell  them  to  remember  places.  Each  file 
to  run  to  a  corner  and  back  to  places.    ' '  See  which  is  first. ' ' 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Touch  the  right  toe  with  left  hand  (feet  astride).  Repeat 
vice  versa. 

Two  inside  files  run  right  round  the  outside  files,  and  back  to 
places.     Outside  lines  repeat. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Three  skip  jumps  and  jump  to  knee  outward;  bend  position 
with  hand  support  on  four. 
Form  a  ring. 
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Marching,  Running,  etc. 

Holding  hands,  skip  in  towards  centre,  raising  arms  over  head 
skip  out,  lowering  arms. 

Free  running;  at  signal  run  on  the  spot.     Continue. 
Variations : 

1.  Tiptoe. 

2.  "Rabbit  Hop." 

Game. 

"Wee  Bologna  Man"  (p.  204,  Bancroft). 


SENIOR  GRADE  I. 

Read  directions  for  Junior  Grade  I.  and  use  following  Table. 
An  effort  should  be  made  in  this  grade  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  to  teach  a  marching  rhythm. 


TABLE  I. 
Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Race  from  one  wall  to  the  other. 

Form  a  circle;  group  children;  form  four  files  and  space  the 
class. 

Last  child  in  each  file  stand  still;  the  others,  following  their 
leaders,  run  round  the  "posts"  and  back  to  places. 

Mark  time.    Breathing.    Standing  position. 

Face  about  with  a  jump  and  repeat  the  running  from  the 
other  end. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Touch  the  wall  with  each  hand  separately,  then  with  both 
hands  (long-sitting  against  a  wall). 

Balance  Exercise. 

The  outer  files  face  the  inner  files  (turning  with  a  jump) .  The 
lines  change  places  hopping  on  one  leg  holding  the  other.  All 
stand  still  in  new  places  until  told  to  drop  the  leg. 

Repeat  on  other  foot. 

Run  to  form  a  ring. 

Marching.     Marching  on  toes. 

Face  centre  of  ring.  Crow  hop  into  the  centre  and  sit  down 
close  together.    Run  out  and  form  big  ring. 

Teacher  makes  a  number  of  little  circles  or  large  crosses  any- 
where inside  the  big  ring. 

The  children  run  round  the  ring;  at  the  whistle  each  one  runs 
for  a  small  circle  or  cross.    Repeat,  running  the  other  way. 

After  several  turns  the  children  who  do  not  get  a  circle  or 
cross  are  out ;  the  others  go  on,  the  circles  or  crosses  being  reduced 
each  time. 

Game. 

"Oats,  Peas,  Beans"  (p.  287,  Bancroft). 
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TABLE  II. 
Introduction  to  Lesson. 

In  file,  running  anywhere  about  playground,  a  child  leading. 
Finish  in  circle. 

Holding  hands,  heel  raising.     Breathing.     Standing  position. 

Holding  hands. 

Skip  round  to  left  8  steps ;  skip  4  into  centre ;  4  out. 

Skip  round  to  right  8  steps;  skip  4  into  centre;  4  out. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Clasp  ankles  (feet  astride). 

Arm  Exercise. 

"As  small  as  possible." 

"As  tall  as  possible." 

See  notes  on  Breathing — Introduction  to  Grade  I. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Free  running;  at  the  whistle  stand  on  one  leg  and  touch  the 
floor  with  tips  of  fingers. 

Jump. 

Skip  jump,  high  and  low  alternating  (wherever  children  hap- 
pen to  be).     Teacher  may  sing  a  nursery  rhyme. 

Partners  run  and  stand  together. 

Form  two  flank  lines  at  opposite  walls  (partners  separate  de- 
ciding for  themselves  which  wall  they  will  go  to). 

Walk  forward  with  knee  raising;  at  whistle  walk  backward 
with  tiny  steps  on  toes;  at  whistle  forward  again. 

Marching  in  two's. 

Game. 

"The  Lost  Child"  (p.  130,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  III. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Form  a  ring.     Group  children. 

Holding  hands,  gallop  step  sideways;  at  whistle  each  group 
runs  to  specified  corner.    Repeat. 

Four  open  files.    Breathing.    Standing  position. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Try  to  touch  floor  with  head.  (Kneel  sitting). 
Tuck  toes  under  and  stand  without  moving  feet. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Run  and  stand  on  the  chalk  line  on  toes,  facing  centre;  walk 
along  the  chalk  line  sideways  on  toes.  Run  back  to  places  in  four 
files. 

Thread  the  needle.    Standing. 
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Jump. 

Run  and  jump  over  the  chalk  line;  jump  on  to  it;  jump  off  it; 
jump  over  again,  etc. 
Form  double  file. 

Marching,  Running,  etc. 

In  double  file,  holding    partner's    hands    and    following    the 
teacher;  change  to  running. 

Game. 

"Squirrel  and  Nut"  (p.  184,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  IV. 

Requirements :   Four  chairs  to  make  corners  of  square, 
chalk  lines  to  teach  children  to  centre. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Four  groups. 

Free  running;  at  whistle  each  group  forms  a  circle  around  a 
chair  and  skips  around.  At  whistle,  sit  or  crouch  down.  When 
called,  each  group  runs  very  quietly  and  forms  a  file  behind  its 
leader,  who  runs  to  the  teacher. 

Jumps  to  face  different  positions. 

Breathing  through  each  nostril  separately,  standing  position. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Run  to  wall. 

Clasp  ankles.  (Long  sitting,  backs  to  wall).  Change  to  crook 
sitting,  and  clasp  knees  tightly  to  body,  pressing  back  and  head 
against  wall.    Run  back  to  places  in  open  files. 

Arm  Exercise. 

With  a  jump,  arm  sideways  and  feet  astride,  i.e.,  "as  broad  as 
possible." 

Jump. 

Skip  jump ;  at  whistle  stop  on  one  leg,  the  other  tucked  under 
like  a  stork. 

Marching. 

Form  double  file.  Practise  marching  in  a  square  (passing  out- 
side chairs)  and  marching  down  the  centre. 

Game. 

"Teacher  and  Class"  (p.  316,  Bancroft). 
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TABLE   V. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  running;  at  whistle  stand  still.  Choose  partners.  Part- 
ners, holding  hands,  all  run  to  form  a  circle. 

"See  who  is  first, "  sit,  stand  backs  to  centre,  kneel,  jump  up 
and  face  centre,  turn  right  around,  etc.  (use  whistle). 

Breathing.    Standing  position. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Trunk  and  head  turning  to  see  object  behind.  (Astride 
position). 

Arm  and  Balance  Exercise. 

Hold  hands  and  close  in  a  little.  Make  high  arches  by 
stretching  arms  up ;  higher  still  by  heel-raising. 

Partners  stand  one  behind  the  other;  inner  children  form  a 
ring  and  skip  around  one  way,  while  the  other  children  skip  freely 
around  the  other  way.  At  the  whistle  the  inner  children  stand 
still  and  form  arches,  while  the  others  run  into  the  circle,  find 
their  partners,  and  stand  in  front  of  them. 

Change  places  and  repeat. 

Rest,  long  sitting,  "Drums"  or  beat  a  tune. 

Form  two  open  files,  i.e.,  about  six  feet  apart. 

Puzzle  march  in  two  sections.  (The  teacher  may  lead  each 
section  in  turn,  while  a  child  leads  the  other). 

Game. 

"Huckle,  Buckle,  Beanstalk"  (p.  109,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  VI. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  marching,  singing  (short  period). 

Form  double  file  in  centre  of  room. 

Low  skip  jumps  in  set  rhythm;  at  whistle  continue  jumping, 
but  move  sideways  away  from  partner  to  sides  of  room. 

Repeat,  coming  back  to  partners. 

March  round  to  places  for  opening  ranks.  Finish  the  march- 
ing with  the  class  in  two  double  files.  The  first  half  of  the  class 
should  mark  time,  while  the  second  half  marches  up  parallel  with 
it,  but  some  distance  away. 

Open  files  by  three  low  skip  jumps  away  from  partner. 

Breathing.     Standing  position. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Touch  toes,  those  who  can;  close  fist  and  place  knuckles  on 
ground.     (Feet  astride). 

Run  to  wall ;  stand  facing  wall. 
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Arm  Exercise. 

Reach,  up  as  high  as  possible  with  each  arm  separately. 

Balance  Exercise. 

"Bear  walk"  into  centre  of  room  and  sit  down;  while  sitting 
listen  to  simple  tune  or  song,  e.g.,  jig  tune. 

Keep  time  with  movement  of  hand  for  twelve  beats,  then  clasp 
last  four.    Jump  up  and  form  circle.    Join  hands. 

Marching,  Skipping,  etc. 

Skip  round  to  some  tune;  at  last  four  beats  drop  hands  anS 
jump  four  times,  turning  round  about.  Join  hands  ready  to  start 
again. 

Game. 

"Teacher  and  Class"  (p.  316,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  VII. 

Requirements :    Chalk  line  down  centre  of  space  used. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  skipping ;  at  whistle  take  any  partner  and  skip  round  and 
round;  at  whistle,  free  skipping  again  and  so  on. 
Four  files.    Breathing,  standing. 
Astride  jump,  counting  to  eight. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Press  head  between  knees.  (Cross-legged  sitting,  astride 
position). 

Arm  Exercise. 

"As  small  as  possible.  As  tall  as  possible.  As  broad  as  possi- 
ble." 

One  file  run  round  another. 

The  inside  files  run  to  the  outside  files  and  stand  in  the  spaces. 
The  files  turn  inward  and  jump  and  sit  down. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Run  and  stand  like  a  stork  on  the  chalk  line. 
"Go  to  sleep"  (one  line  at  a  time). 

Marching  Exercise. 

The  two  files  turn  outward ;  march  round  and  down  the  centre 
in  twos. 
Repeat. 
Finish  in  double  file  along  one  side  of  the  room. 

Jumping  Exercise. 

Run  and  jump  high  over  the  centre  line  (one  line  at  a  time). 

Game. 

"London  Bridge"  (p.  278,  Bancroft). 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Running  Maze,  in  and  out,  led  by  the  teacher,  all  holding 
hands. 

Four  groups,  puzzle  walk  in  four  sections. 

Form  four  files.    Breathing  through  each  nostril  separately. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

With  right  hand  touch  left  toe.  Repeat  vice  versa  (feet 
astride). 

Take  standing  test  at  wall  if  known  by  the  children ;  or,  stand- 
ing position  in  file. 

Arm  Exercise. 

Crook  sitting,  with  backs  against  wall. 

Stretch  arms  up  and  reach  as  high  as  possible ;  trying  to  keep 
whole  of  the  back  against  the  wall. 
Run  to  places  in  open  files. 

Balance  Exercise. 

Crow  hop,  turning  round  on  the  spot;  at  whistle  stand  up  on 
toes  and  lift  arms  sideways.    "See  who  is  first." 

Jumping  Exercise. 

Going  upstairs,  running  down  again,  jumping  the  last  stair. 

Marching  Exercise. 

Single  file;  practise  making  corner  (chalk  marks  may  be  used 
at  first) . 

Skipping  in  double  file  in  slow  time,  holding  partner's  hand. 
Finish  in  two  files  across  centre  of  room.  Run  to  form  two  flank 
lines,  one  at  each  end,  partners  facing  each  other. 

Walk  towards  each  other;  at  whistle  walk  backwards;  at 
whistle,  forward  again,  etc.  Partners  try  to  reach  each  other. 
When  they  do  they  give  both  hands  and  dance  around. 

Game. 

"Letting  out  the  Doves"  (p.  129,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  IX. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Running. 

Zig-zag  up  and  down  the  room,  led  by  the  teacher. 

At  whistle  boys  run  to  one  side  of  playground,  girls  to  the 
other.    Standing  position. 

Place  two  leaders  6  or  8  feet  apart.  Children  run  into  two 
files.     Open  ranks. 

Breathing  with  slight  arm  raising  from  sides. 
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Trunk  Exercise. 

Grasp  ankles  (Feet  astride). 

Break. 

Form  a  ring,  holding  hands. 

Gallop  sideways,  changing  direction  at  the  whistle. 

Arm  Exercise. 

As  small  as  possible. 
As  tall  as  possible. 
As  broad  as  possible. 

Or  toes  grasp,  change  to  quick  arm  raising  sideways.  (Cross- 
legged  sitting). 

Stand.    Run  back  to  places  in  open  ranks  and  sit  down. 

Balance  Exercise. 

From  sitting  position  stand  on  one  leg,  holding  the  other  knee 
up  in  front.    ' '  See  who  is  first. ' ' 

Marching  and  Running  Exercise. 

March  in  a  circle ;  at  a  signal — 

(a)  Change  direction. 

(b)  Change  to  hop  march. 
Partners  hold  both  hands,  arms  crossed. 

' '  Galloping  horses, ' '  moving  freely  about  playground. 

Game. 

" Centre  Catch  Ball"  (p.  355,  Bancroft). 


TABLE  X. 

Introduction  to  Lesson. 

Free  running;  change  to  running  on  the  spot  at  signal. 

Run  to  form  two  files.    Practise  standing  position. 

Marching  in  double  files. 

For  four  files. 

Breathing  through  each  nostril  separately. 

Trunk  Exercise. 

Grasp  ankles.     (Long  sitting). 

Break. 

Astride  jumping  to  eight ;  jump  to  cross-legged  sitting  at  eight. 
With  the  children  in  a  sitting  position  suddenly  tell  them  to 
run  to  the  wall. 
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Arm  Exercise. 

Facing  the  wall.     ''Stretch  up  as  high  as  possible."     Later, 
repeat  with  heel  raising. 

Run  back  to  four  files.    Face  partner  with  a. jump. 

Balance  Exercise. 

"See-saw." 

Jump. 

Eight  running  on  the  spot ;  eight  spring  steps. 
Repeat  three  times  with    pause    between    each    repetition    in 
which  to  face  new  direction. 

Marching  and  Running  Exercise. 

Run  into  a  maze,  winding  up  closely.    From  here  the  children 
walk  very  quietly  on  toes  to  places  in  four  files  and  sit  down. 

Game. 

"Nuts  in  May"  (p.  285,  Bancroft). 


GRADE  II. 

For  the  three  formal  lessons  use  Tables  I-X  of  the  Syllabus, 
changing  gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next. 
Greater  detail  in  standing  position  should  be  demanded  in  this 
grade  than  in  Grade  I.  Heels  should  be  kept  together  and  the  head 
should  be  held  well  up  with  the  chin  in.  The  children  will  not 
be  able  to  get  all  these  details  correctly  on  the  command  "Atten- 
tion" but  should  be  reminded  of  them  each  time. 

Teach  marking  time  (p.  66,  Syllabus)  and  turning  with  a 
jump — left,  right,  and  right  and  left  about,  p.  99. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

Rhythmical  Work,  see  Grade  I. 


GRADE  III. 

For  three  formal  lessons  of  the  week  use  Tables  XI-XX  in- 
clusive, changing  gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next. 

All  the  details  of  the  position  of  attention  should  be  taught  in 
this  grade.  Running  and  skipping  may  now  be  taken  to  rhythm, 
although  free  movements  should  still  have  a  place  in  the  lesson. 

The  lesson  may  be  varied  by  teaching  a  game  one  day,  jump- 
ing or  other  athletic  exercises  another  and  rhythmical  exercises  or 
marching  the  third  (p.  65  and  p.  222,  Syllabus). 

Teach  turning  on  heel  and  toe  (p.  99,  Syllabus). 
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Team  games  of  a  very  simple  kind  should  be  introduced  in  the 
one  lesson  per  week  that  is  devoted  to  games  and  rhythmical  work. 
Explain  the  rules  clearly  and  see  that  the  children  keep  them  or 
pay  the  penalty.  Good  citizenship  and  a  spirit  of  fair  play  may 
be  taught  in  this  way. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

Rhythmical  Exercises. 

The  following  folk  games  are  suggested  for  children  in  Grades 
III,  IV,  and  V,  and  directions  and  music  for  them  will  be  found 
in  the  following  books : — 

Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  by  Elizabeth  Burchenal, 
published  by  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

The  Folk  Dance  Book  and  The  Second  Folk  Dance  Book,  by 
C.  "Ward  Crampton,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

1 '  Irish  Lilt "  "  Maypole  Dance ' ' 

1 '  Kull-Dadsen  "  "  The  Chimes  of  Dunkirk ' ' 

"The  Crested  Hen"  "Tantoli" 

' '  Children 's  Polka  "  "  Hop,  Mother  Annika ! ' ' 

"Maskrosor"  "English  Harvesters'  Dance" 

' '  Sandal  Polka  "  "  Swiss  May  Dance ' ' 

"To-day's  the  First  of  May" 

If  the  teacher  desires  to  purchase  one  or  more  of  these  books, 
the  one  by  Miss  Burchenal  would  be  perhaps  the  best  choice.  This 
book  and  The  Seco7id  Folk  Dance  Bovk  give  a  good  range  of 
material  for  both  .junior  and  senior  work. 

Rhythmical  exercises  that  are  learnt  should  be  reviewed  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  only  when  the  work  is  familiar  to  the  pupils 
that  they  get  the  full  enjoyment  out  of  doing  it. 


GRADE  IV. 

For  the  three  formal  lessons  each  week  use  Tables  XXI-XXX 
inclusive,  changing  gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the 
next. 

See  directions  for  Grade  III  work.  Similar  work  in  Grade  IV 
except  that  better  response  should  be  required  to  command  of 
* '  Attention ' '  but  class  should  not  be  asked  to  hold  the  position  too 
long.  In  this  grade  the  teacher  may  begin  to  look  for  more  pre- 
cision in  the  performance  of  the  exercises  and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  following  a  definite  rhythm. 

The  class  should  be  taught  to  "number  off"  and  open  and 
close  ranks  (p.  100,  Syllabus). 

A  few  of  the  simpler  marching  tactics  may  be  taught,  such  as 
forming  single  file,  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  eights,  and  marching 
and  wheeling  in  these  formations  (p.  67).  Keep  the  marching 
rhythm  brisk,  watch  the  class  carefully  and  correct  all  cases  of 
bad  carriage,  especially  poking  chins. 
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In  the  lessons  that  arc  devoted  to  games,  more  complicated 
team  games  may  be  taught  here  than  in  Grade  III.  Captain  ball 
is  a  good  game  for  girls,  for  by  teaching  them  to  throw  and  catch 
a  ball  and  by  giving  them  an  idea  of  guarding  an  opponent,  it 
paves  the  way  for  basketball.  Prisoners'  base  is  a  good  game  for 
boys,  while  volleyball  and  curtainball  may  be  played  by  both. 
See  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

Rhythmical  Exercises. 
See  Grade  III. 


GRADE  V. 

For  the  three  formal  lessons  per  week  use  Table  XXXI-XL, 
changing  gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next. 

A  fair  amount  of  precision  should  be  expected  from  the  class, 
but  positions  should  not  be  held  long  and  there  should  be  many 
breaks  in  the  lesson  for  free  movement. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

Organized  Sports. 

These  may  be  introduced  at  this  stage;  volleyball,  basketball, 
baseball  and  ground  hockey  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  ice 
hockey  and  football  for  boys.  The  teacher  must  always  bear  in 
mind  in  coaching  games  that  his  aim  should  be  an  educational  one, 
that  he  is  coaching  the  pupils  in  order  that  they  may  be  healthier, 
fairer-minded  citizens  in  the  future,  with  a  better  idea  of  fair 
play,  and  not  in  order  to  produce  a  winning  team.  Therefore,  pu- 
pils who  are  fond  of  physical  activities  and  excel  in  them  need 
rather  to  have  their  interest  in  sports  curbed,  while  those  who 
possess  little  physical  skill  and  have  no  interest  in  games  usually 
lack  organic  vigor  and  often  have  unstable  nervous  systems  which 
need  the  vigorous  exercise,  the  training  in  co-operation  and  emo- 
tional control  that  is  derived  from  organized  sport.  These  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  enter  into  games. 

Unless  there  are  very  good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own  captains  and,  in  the  upper 
grades,  to  manage  their  own  teams,  but  always  with  the  approval  of 
the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  games.  The  teacher  must  furnish 
the  inspiration  of  good  sportsmanship  and  fair  play,  which  should 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  sport,  while  the  pupils  will  benefit  by 
being  allowed  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  organization  for  them- 
selves. 

Rhythmical  Exercises. 
See  Grade  III. 
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GRADE   VI. 

For  the  three  formal  lessons  per  week  use  Tables  XLI-L  inclu- 
sive, changing  gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next. 

In  this  grade  real  precision  and  smartness  may  be  expected  in 
both  standing  position  and  in  the  exercises. 

More  advanced  marching  tactics  may  be  taught,  viz.,  the  dif- 
ference between  turning  and  wheeling  in  single  file,  twos  or  fours, 
etc. 

For  games  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

If  apparatus  is  available,  it  should  be  introduced  instead  of  a 
game  in  the  formal  lesson  or  one  of  the  remaining  periods  may  be 
given  to  it  alone.  The  use  of  the  spring  board  should  be  taught 
with  special  attention  to  proper  landing — on  toes  with  knees  bent 
outward. 

Exercises  on  the  box  or  horse  should  be  taught  when  possible 
and  also  the  various  vaults.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
finishing  position.  After  each  exercise  or  vault  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  assume  the  best  position  before  leaving  the  mat. 

If  there  are  balancing  beams  in  the  school  these  may  be  used 
in  this  grade,  but  the  exercise  should  be  first  learnt  and  executed 
on  the  floor.  By  turning  up  the  broad  side  the  balancing  beams 
may  be  used  to  vault  over  or  to  give  support  in  lateral  exercises. 
Ordinary  forms  or  benches  may  be  used  both  for  balancing  exer- 
cises and  vaults.  Stationary  and  travelling  rings  may  be  used  for 
girls  under  13  or  14  and  for  boys,  but  should  be  used  with  very 
great  discretion  for  adolescent  girls. 

If  the  parallel  bars  are  used  care  should  be  taken  with  pupils 
whose  arms  are  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
body  while  the  body  is  held  in  a  good  position.  Exercises  on  the 
bars  are  not  beneficial  for  such  pupils,  as  malpositions  are  fostered 
by  the  strain  of  the  exercises. 

Organized  Games  and  Sports. 

See  work  for  Grade  V.  The  same  principles  should  be  kept  in 
view  for  Grade  VI  as  Grade  V. 

Rhythmical  Work. 

For  general  directions  see  Grade  III.  Where  children  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  Public  School  are  learning  this  work  for  the 
first  time  the  folk  games  to  be  taught  may  be  selected  from  the  list 
for  the  lower  grades.  The  following  list  of  more  advanced  work 
is  suggested  for  those  pupils  who  have  had  some  previous  training 
in  rhythmical  work.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  suggested 
in  Grade  III  work: 

1 '  Irish  Jig "  "  Morris  Dance ' ' 

"Scotch  Reel"  "Hansel  and  Gretel" 

"Highland  Fling"  "Swedish  Clap  Dance" 

"Highland  Schottische"  "Virginia  Reel" 

"Swedish  Schottische"  "Maypole  Dance" 
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Others  may  be  substituted  for  these  as  was  indicated  in  the 
outline  for  the  lower  grades.  The  Summer  School  for  Teachers 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  getting  new  material  for 
rhythmical  work. 


GRADE  VII  (GIRLS). 

Formal  Lessons:  Tables  LI-LX  inclusive.  Change  gradually 
each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next.  The  exercises  in  these 
tables  call  for  more  co-ordination  than  those  in  the  preceding 
grades.  This  fact,  together  with  the  precision  of  execution  that 
should  be  demanded  in  this  grade,  tends  to  make  the  lessons  a 
mental  strain  on  the  pupils.  Having  this  fact  in  mind  the  teacher 
should  never  allow  the  ten  minutes  of  the  lesson  that  is  devoted 
to  recreative  exercises  to  be  curtailed,  and  when  new  exercises  that 
demand  some  co-ordination  are  being  taught  the  "breaks"  in  a 
lesson  should  be  frequent. 

For  games,  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

For  the  use  of  apparatus,  see  work  for  Grade  VI. 

For  organized  games  and  sports,  see  work  for  Grade  V. 


GRADE  VIII   (GIRLS). 

Formal  Lessons :  Tables  LXI-LXXII  inclusive.  Change 
gradually  each  month  from  one  table  to  the  next.  Good  co-ordina- 
tion and  precision  may  be  expected  in  this  grade.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  this  class  may  be  in  sustaining  the  interest  of  those 
pupils  who  have  reached  the  adolescent  age  and  feel  averse  to  exer- 
cise. The  teacher  must  find  some  way  of  overcoming  this  diffi- 
culty. With  girls,  who  are  the  worst  offenders  along  this  line, 
sometimes  the  introduction  of  club  or  dumb-bell  exercises  to 
music,  or  a  greater  stressing  of  the  rhythmical  work  may  help. 
The  spirit  of  competition  may  be  called  in  to  assist  in  sustaining 
interest,  and  records  of  personal  attainments  in  apparatus  work, 
in  athletics,  etc.,  may  be  kept. 

For  games,  see  pp.  85-87,  Syllabus. 

For  the  use  of  apparatus,  see  work  of  Grade  VI. 

For  organized  games  and  sports,  see  work  of  Grade  V. 

N.B. — For  playground  sports  such  as  running,  high  and  broad 
jumping,  etc.,  Syllabus,  p.  217.  These  sports  are  better  taken  out 
of  school  hours,  as  they  call  for  training  and  practice.  Athletic 
meets  should  be  organized  in  the  school  or  between  different 
schools. 
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GRADES  VII  AND  VIII  (BOYS). 

Introductory. 

In  this  outline  the  best  features  of  Physical  Training  and 
Cadet  Training  are  combined.  Both  systems  have  essentially  the 
same  aims,  viz. :  to  develop  the  boy  mentally  as  well  as  physically. 
The  introduction  of  Cadet  Training  in  the  work  of  the  higher 
grades  adds  interest  and  stimulus  to  the  work,  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  the  work  attractive.  Not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  time  allotted  should  be  spent  on  Cadet  Training  and 
no  arm  drill  should  be  taught  in  these  grades. 

Cadet  Training  aims  to  develop  habits  of  self-control  and  dis- 
cipline. It  teaches  the  boy  to  respect  authority  and  to  obey  the 
commands  of  his  superiors  cheerfully  and  promptly.  It  encour- 
ages the  boy  to  be  neat  and  tidy  in  his  appearance  and,  combined 
with  Physical  Training,  helps  to  prepare  the  boy  for  useful  citi- 
zenship. 

Cadet  Training  appeals  to  the  boy  in  many  ways.  The  uni- 
form, when  worn  properly,  appeals  to  him  because  it  tends  to 
make  him  look  neat  and  smart.  By  means  of  competition  be- 
tween sections  and  platoons  he  receives  an  excellent  training  in 
team-work.  The  spirit  of  competition  between  different  companies 
which  is  encouraged  by  the  annual  inspection  tends  to  promote 
a  healthy  rivalry  between  the  different  schools. 

The  time  to  be  devoted  to  Physical  Education  is  eighty  minutes 
per  week.  In  the  senior  grades  this  is  best  divided  into  two  periods 
or  lessons  of  forty  minutes  each. 

The  Physical  Training  tables  set  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
boys  are  Tables  LI-LXXII  inclusive.  Have  the  classes  use  one 
table  per  month,  combining  it  with  Cadet  Training. 

Cadet  Training. 

(a)  First  teach  the  following  positions  to  your  class:  "Atten- 
tion," "stand  at  ease,"  "stand  easy."  Next  teach  the 
turnings:  "right,"  "left"  and  "about  turn,"  then 
"right  incline"  and  "left  incline."  Teach  your  class 
how  to  fall  in  quickly  and  quietly  in  a  straight  line,  and 
how  to  dress  by  the  right  or  left.  Next  teach  them  how  to 
form  fours  and  form  two  deep.  Next  teach  them  march- 
ing in  the  following  order:  slow  march,  quick  march, 
double  march,  marching  in  file  and  double  march.  Teach 
them  how  to  change  step,  when  marching.  Put  special 
emphasis  on  correct  carriage  of  the  body  when  marching. 
Use  the  drum  to  give  them  the  time  in  marching.  For  fur- 
ther detail  see  Chapter  III,  Manual  of  Cadet  Training. 

(o)  Now  divide  your  class  into  sections  and  appoint  your  sec- 
tion leaders.  Teach  your  section  leaders  how  to  fall  in, 
inspect  and  prove  their  sections.  Now  have  your  section 
leaders  take  charge  of  their  sections  and  have  them  per- 
form the  different  movements  given  in   (a)   under  your 
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supervision.  When  they  can  do  this  work  efficiently,  com- 
bine your  sections  into  platoons,  appoint  your  platoon 
leaders  and  proceed,  as  directed  above,  with  section 
leaders.  For  further  detail,  see  Chapter  III,  Manual  of 
Cadet  Training. 

(c)  Having  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  your  cadets  closely, 
you  should  now  appoint  your  company  leader.  In  choos- 
ing leaders  have  your  cadets  understand  that  the  choice 
is  only  temporary,  and  that  the  leaders  are  on  trial  for 
a  time,  and  if  they  do  not  make  good  other  cadets  will  be 
chosen  to  take  their  positions.  This  is  where  a  leaders' 
class  works  in  well,  and  the  leaders  get  confidence  in  them- 
selves before  taking  charge  of  their  sections.  Next  teach 
some  of  the  simpler  movements  in  company  drill.  Have 
the  leaders  learn  the  commands  and  understand  the  move- 
ments before  attempting  to  have  the  company  do  them 
under  their  direction.  Lastly,  teach  your  company  leader 
and  platoon  leaders  how  to  receive  an  inspecting  officer 
and  how  to  conduct  a  march  past  on  inspection.  Teach 
them  how  and  when  to  salute.  Also  teach  them  the  pur- 
pose of  saluting.  For  further  detail,  see  Chapters  IV  and 
VII,  Manual  of  Cadet  Training. 

(d)  Teach  Signalling  to  Your  Company.  After  a  time 
select  four  of  your  best  signallers,  and  have  them  put 
special  stress  on  the  work.  Teach  semaphore  code  by  use 
of  flags.  Aim  to  have  your  cadets  reach  the  speed  of  send- 
ing and  receiving  six  words  per  minute.  Teach  correct 
use  of  message  form.  If  you  have  any  further  time  to  de- 
vote to  this  subject  you  may  teach  the  reading  and  send- 
ing Morse  on  small  flag,  aiming  to  reach  the  standard  of 
six  words  per  minute.  If  you  can  arrange  to  use  a  buzzer 
it  will  make  the  work  all  the  more  interesting.  The  stand- 
ard to  be  reached  with  the  buzzer  is  eight  words  per  min- 
ute for  reading  and  sending.  Refer  to  Chapter  XV, 
Manual  of  Cadet  Training. 

(e)  First  Aid. — Every  cadet  should  have  thorough  training 
in  First  Aid.  Have  every  instructor  give  at  least  one  lec- 
ture a  month  to  his  company.  The  first  half  of  the  period 
should  be  devoted  to  the  lecture;  the  last  half  of  the 
period  should  be  given  over  to  practical  work,  such  as  the 
application  of  bandages  and  splints,  lifting  and  carrying 
injured  on  stretchers. 

Lecture  I. — Principles  of  First  Aid.  A  short  description 
of  the  human  skeleton  and  the  muscles.  The  triangular 
bandage  and  its  application. 

Lecture  II. — Fractures :  causes,  varieties,  signs,  symptoms 
and  general  rules  for  treatment. 
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Lecture  III. — Dislocations,  sprains,  strains;  signs,  symp- 
toms and  treatment. 

Lecture  IV. — The  heart  and  blood  vessels.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Pressure  points  to  stop  bleeding, 
hemorrhage  and  wounds.  General  rules  for  treatment. 
Use  of  tourniquet. 

Lecture  V. — Treatment  of  bruises,  scalds,  bites  and  stings 
of  insects.    Frost-bite. 

Lecture  VI. — How  to  treat  and  remove  foreign  bodies  in 
eye,  nose  and  ear. 

Lecture  VII. — The  organs  and  mechanism  of  respiration. 
Artificial  respiration,  resuscitation  from  apparent  drown- 
ing (Schaefer  Method). 

Lecture  VIII. — Insensibility.  Treatment  for  fainting,  for 
sunstroke,  for  suffocation  from  smoke  in  case  of  burning 
buildings. 

Lecture  IX. — Poisoning;  classify  common  poisons  and 
teach  general  symptoms,  effects  and  treatment. 

Lecture  X. — Methods  of  lifting  and  carrying  sick  or  in- 
jured on  stretchers  (real  or  improvised).    Fireman's  lift. 
For  reference  use  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  (The  St. 
John's  Ambulance  Association). 

(/)  Games — Make  good  use  of  games.  Never  teach  a  lesson 
without  using  a  game  in  which  everyone  can  take  an  ac- 
tive part.  In  teaching  games  insist  on  strict  observance  of 
the  rules,  but  use  every  device  to  make  the  game  enjoy- 
able. The  following  games  are  described  in  Chapter  XVI 
of  Manual  of  Cadet  Training :  Jumping  the  Bag,  Over- 
head-passing Relay  Race ;  Whip  to  the  Gap ;  Dodge  Ball ; 
Changing  Places ;  Crows  and  Cranes ;  Circle  Touch  Ball ; 
' '  0  'Grady  Says ' ' ;  Placing  the  Indian  Club  Relay  Race  ; 
Two  Ranks  Relay  Race;  Over  and  Under  Passing  Relay 
Race;  Into  the  Ring. 

The  following  list  of  games  is  described  in  Bancroft's 
Games  for  the  Gymnasium  and  Playground ;  Club 
Snatch;  Skin  the  Snake;  Stride  Ball;  Black  and  White; 
Fox  and  Geese ;  Prisoners '  Base  ;  Lame  Fox  and  Chickens ; 
Poison  Tag;  Three  Deep;  Fill  the  Gap. 


SUGGESTED  LESSON  OUTLINES. 

Lesson  I. — Physical  Training :  Table  LI.  Use  one  table 
per  month,  gradually  changing  from  one  table  to  the  next. 

Cadet  Training. — Size  your  class.  Divide  into  platoons 
of  about  twenty-five  each.  Divide  each  platoon  into  four 
sections.  Select  platoon  and  section  leaders  temporarily, 
choosing  natural  leaders  in  games  and  sports.    Teach  your 
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section  and  platoon  leaders  how  to  fall  in,  inspect,  number 
and  prove  their  platoons  and  sections.  Have  the  leaders 
make  rolls  of  their  sections  or  platoons  and  keep  a  record 
of  attendance.  Have  them  report  their  sections  daily  with 
regard  to  neatness  and  attendance.  Encourage  competi- 
tion between  sections  and  platoons  in  neatness  and  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  steadiness  and  correct  posture. 
Tench  the 'game  Circle  Dodge  Ball. 

Lesson  II .—Physical  Training:  Table  LI.  Cadet  Train- 
ing. Review  Lesson  I.  Teach  company  the  turnings, 
right,  left  and  about  turn.  Left  incline,  and  right  incline. 
Teach  marking  time,  changing  step.  Teach  slow  march, 
then  quick  march,  then  double  march. 

Combine  the  turnings  with  marking  time  and  teach 
change  of  step  while  marching.  Teach  the  game  of  Crows 
and  Cranes. 

In  all  your  cadet  training  work,  aim  to  have  your  lead- 
ers do  the  work  as  much  as  possible  under  your  super- 
vision. Teach  using  illustration  and  demonstration.  Do 
not  be  too  sparing  of  praise.  Teach  your  leaders  how  to 
give  commands  and  let  them  understand  that  if  they 
make  a  mistake  it  is  the  manly  thing  to  acknowledge  it 
before  their  sections  and  then  give  it  correctly. 
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